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SCIENCE FOR THE UNSCIENTIFIC 
By Mary Austin 


HE fruit of that critical examina- 

tion of common things which goes 
by the name of scientific research, has 
presented itself in American life 
chiefly in the form of mechanical 
utility. The man in the street pushes 
a button or pulls a lever and develops 
a lively faith that all that is necessary 
triumphantly to surmount any human 
difficulty, is for the men in the lab- 
oratory to “get together and invent 
something’. Such an attitude goes 
far toward clearing the path of pure 
science of oppositions set up by that 
greatest of all human deterrents, the 
fear of change. Under its rosy 
obscurations there has stolen on us 
the most menacing of all the implica- 
tions of modern science. 

In the United States there is an 
attitude of half amused expectancy 
toward the adventitious interests of 
science. We play with invisible forces, 
and contemplate adventures among 
the atoms or in astronomy, with the 
pleased intensity of a child diverted 
by the antics of its elders. We tell 
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ourselves fairy tales of the creation, 
through science, of the perfect State. 
Then the dust of revolution dies 
down in Europe and shows us that we 
ourselves are woefully deficient in the 
capacity to work up the findings of 
science into social utilities at any- 
thing like the rate at which they are 
provided. We die of hunger and 
disease while knowledge of how to 
combat such evils accumulates on the 
researcher’s hands, producing on the 
part of our intelligentsia a deep sense 
of check, mounting to despair, and 
among the masses great uneasiness. 
This predicament of the common man 
in relation to the learning of his age, 
is the most exigent in which he has 
yet found himself. Confronted with 
multiplying secret forces affecting his 
life, his health, and his place in 
society, compelled by instantaneous 
methods of communication to deal 
with the whole world at once, he must 
either achieve intellectual mastery of 
his environment, or submit to doing 
as somebody else tells him, to an ex- 
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tent unapproached in the Dark Ages. 
It did not greatly affect the man in 
the street of the fifteenth century if 
he could not cope with his philosophers 
on the point of whether or not angels 
had stomachs, but it is a serious 
matter to him and his children in the 
twentieth century if he does not under- 
stand prophylaxis. But how can a 
man admit into his personal scheme 
of things that which is the intellectual 
possession of a few, and retain the 
semblance of democracy? Have we 
wrested the right to a personal scheme 
of things from church and state, only 
to turn it over to the high priests of 
the laboratory ? 

Clearly if modern man is to keep 
both science and self-government, he 
must develop a swift and continuous 
method of assimilating the one into 
the other. This is a business in which 
the schools cannot help him much. 
The very texts he labors at are nets 
to catch the wind of changing hy- 
pothesis. There is, in fact, but one con- 
tinuing medium of communication: 
the whole complex of news sheets, 
magazines, and books, called the press. 

Up to the years when the war lo- 
custs nibbled the green leaf of our 
complacency, most of the science in 
circulation in the popular press was 
sheer quackery. Or if some truth 
escaped it was usually as parasite to 
some cheaper satisfaction—sensation- 
alism or the rooted love of legerdemain 
and magic making. It was to E. W. 
Scripps, whose life had been spent 
conning the average mind through the 
medium of the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, that the necessity for 
rapid assimilation of scientific infor- 
mation as an aid to the rationaliza- 
tion of the common life, presented 
itself concretely. Scripps was at Mira- 
mar digesting the fruit of his experi- 
ence with the small town press, when 


he began to see what he had already 
learned to think of as the very life 
fluid of democracy, roiled by the flood 
of passionate prejudice that went by 
the name of war propaganda. He saw 
the thought stream of the American 
people poisoned through dumpage in 
the press of intolerable rubbish from 
the international clean up. Character- 
istically, as a practical newspaper 
man, when the moralists were con- 
torting themselves over the problem 
of what they could keep out of the 
press, Scripps thought of clarifying 
it by injecting into it pure science as 
a reagent. He thought first of science 
treated as news, and immediately he 
saw that it would also have to be phi- 
losophized to be generally assimilable. 
In the summer of 1919 the idea took 
shape as Science Service, planned to 
perform the same service for scien- 
tific research that the Associated 
Press performs for world happenings. 
The plan was heartily backed by or- 
ganized science, and began about a 
year ago to function through a scien- 
tific news bulletin, and to take the 
measure of its larger possibilities 
throughout the whole scale of print. 
Getting things into print, however, 
is not quite the same thing as getting 
them into the press. Print is a ges- 
ture that almost anybody may make. 
But matter that attains a vivifying 
circulation in the thought stream does 
so because of some indefinable quality 
of statement which has nothing to do 
with its authenticity or life sustaining 
values. Mr. Scripps’s idea was to pre- 
serve democracy by making a more 
intelligent demos; but you cannot 
make people intelligent merely by the 
process of firing facts at them, even in 
the crackling, machine gun form of 
news. No sooner was Science Service 
launched than it developed a need for 
writers who can combine scientific 
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facts with qualities rather vaguely 
called “literary” in forms that render 
them acceptable to selected audiences. 

For this, something more is de- 
manded than what is known as “pop- 
ularization”. To popularize any set 
of facts, it is only necessary to present 
them in some one of the generalized 
patterns already laid down in the com- 
mon mind. It can be done as simply 
as by calling Luther Burbank a 
wizard, or by permitting it to be in- 
ferred that any particular scientific 
achievement has come out of the lab- 
oratory like the rabbit out of the 
conjurer’s hat. It cannot be done, 
as many eminent scientists seem to 
believe, by reducing the statements of 
science to the terms of a high school 
textbook; nor is it sufficient, for the 
modern purpose, to broadcast scientific 
material in the form that is somewhat 
unfairly known as a “Chautauqua”. 
What is known as the Chautauqua 


form was evolved to convey informa- 
tion without affecting the prevailing 


pattern of our thinking. But the 
whole idealistic push behind Science 
Service, is the realization of its 
founder and his backers, that what 
the times demand is a presentation of 
science to the average mind so as to 
produce adaptive alterations in the 
thought pattern itself. 


II 

What all this comes to is an admis- 
sion that science, on its way to mod- 
ify the common consciousness, must 
travel the path trodden out by the poet 
and the novelist. This will require, 
first of all, some unlimbering of the 
scientific attitude. 

The necessity of science during its 
first fifty years to develop a trust- 
worthy phraseology, has made a virtue 
of avoidance of the colorful path of 
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literary statement. It is easier to find 
ten novelists who appreciate the scien- 
tific method than to find one scientist 
who realizes that for both poet and 
novelist there exists, within their se- 
lected field, precisely the same obliga- 
tion of relating fact to truth. But 
novels and poetry are written for the 
average man, and the best science has 
heretofore always been written for 
scientists. Not that scientific writing 
necessarily lacks style. I have just 
been reading some reports of the 
Desert Laboratory in the field of 
botanical research*, about which there 
is a kinetic energy of speech as en- 
gaging as the parade of the Fire 
Department. But there is another 
reason besides the fact that the best 
science is ordinarily locked away from 
the common mind by technical terms, 
which makes it unlikely that the kind 
of scientific writing demanded by 
Science Service will ever be written 
by scientists. 

What determines the rank of the 
science researcher is the uncolored 
virginity of his approach, free even 
from sympathy with his own hy- 
pothesis, ruthless toward any attempt 
to implicate his findings with their 
effect on a possible bystander. The 
moment he takes the bystander into 
account, or attempts to interpret dis- 
covery in terms of the average mind, 
he must abandon this fine inviolate- 
ness and shift his facts so that they 
are patterned around the lacune in 
the minds of his audience rather than 
by their intrinsic relation to discover- 
able truth. The scientist who does 
this once, successfully, will not be able 
to resist the temptation to do it again, 


*Annual Report of the Director of the 
Department of Botanical Research. By 
D. T. MacDougal. Carnegie Institute, 
Washington. 

Growth in Trees. By D. T. 
Carnegie Institute. 


MacDougal. 
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and after the third time it will be left 
for his brother scientists to remark 
that the chilled steel edge of his mind 
never comes back to him. 

In what are called the humanistic 
sciences — economics, social relations, 
and applied psychology — in which the 
terminology is largely derived from 
the common speech, it is possible to 
make more direct contact between 
reader and researcher. But in the 
exact sciences, particularly the newer 
physical sciences in which the vocabu- 
laries must be manufactured as re- 
quired in the laboratory, what is 
needed is competent, authentic in- 
terpretation. Already we have a 
beginning in Edwin E. Slosson’s 
“Creative Chemistry” (Macmillan) 
which successfully disputes favor with 
popular fiction, and James Harvey 
Robinson’s “The Mind in the Making” 
(Harper) in which the path is so 
easily and directly taken that the 


reader is scarcely aware of the stupen- 
dous tracts of learning traversed on 


the way to the goal. Books like these 
put the common man in possession of 
his scientific inheritance with due econ- 
omy of effort and with all the affective 
quality of a good novel, since no reader 
can ever be quite the same man again. 
What was in his mind when he began 
will have suffered chemical combina- 
tion with the contents of the book. 
But before we can hope to have 
science made generally affective in the 
common mind in this fashion, we must 
have a new appreciation on the part of 
our universities, of literature as a 
way of life. In practically every one 
of them at present, writing is handled 
as a trade, a trick acquired chiefly by 
the sedulous aping of things already 
written, until the whole effulgence of 
native talent is dimmed by the surface 
application of writing rules. If the 
universities undertake to teach inter- 
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pretative science writing as a process 
of acquiring a bag of scientific facts 
on one hand, and a bag of literary 
tricks on the other, and mixing them 
on a typewriter, the case of Mr. 
Scripps’s more intelligent demos is 
already lost. 

Literature is produced not by taking 
pains but by having them. The whole 


_sum of objective material must pass 


into and out of the writer’s conscious- 
ness and be chemically combined there 
until, touching the consciousness of 
the reader, it explodes and fires the 
mind. Without this explosion there is 
no alteration of the thought pattern, 
and reading science becomes a pastime 
about as invigorating as playing soli- 
taire. Both the men whose books are 
mentioned as outstanding achieve- 
ments in science interpretation, came 
at their material precisely as the nov- 
elist approaches his. Slosson was for 
years a chemist and a teacher of chem- 
istry, and through Robinson’s mind 
has marched the whole procession of 
human history. On the other hand, 
as an instance of the provincial — 
and accepted university — approach to 
writing as a performance, we have 
Louis Berman’s book on “The Glands 
Regulating Personality” (Macmillan). 
In the early chapters, and throughout 
the book at intervals, the author 
neglects his business of telling us 
about the glands, and painstakingly 
and antically “writes”, with the result 
that in spite of the interest of the 
subject, the book suffers a drag of at 
least a third of its length. In marked 
distinction to this, which suggests the 
lumbering, German approach, is E. L. 
Bouvier’s “The Psychic Life of In- 
sects” (Century), as limpid in style 
and simple in statement as French 
genius can make it. 

Undoubtedly the shallow attachment 
which many Americans have for the 
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English language, as well as the 
paucity of Greek among our educated 
minority, makes for sensationalism in 
such scientific writing as is usually 
called “popular”. You will seldom 
find English scientific writers stopping 
to explain a technical term the roots 
of which are derived from classic 
tongues. Ideas, like moisture, seep 
down along the roots of the speech in 
which they are delivered, to take 
possession of the mind. But when the 
mind is unpenetrated by any such 
roots, it is necessary to blast the 
indurated surface with sensational 
phrases. 

I am convinced that our journalistic 
habit of delivering scientific discovery 
in the news, in strepitous words and 
highly colored analogies, is an answer 
to a deeply felt need that such news 
be rendered poignant to the reader of 
it. The man in the street feels that 
such discoveries as Jacques Loeb has 
been making in origins of life, ought 
to be revolutionizing. Apparently the 
only way in which the impact of 
Loeb’s facts on his consciousness can 
produce anything like the proportional 
reaction, is to have them stated in 
terms of the Ring-streaked Whatisit. 
But because the reporter so states 
them is no reason for Dr. Loeb’s re- 
tiring permanently behind slammed 
doors of his laboratory. Science must 
in its own behalf deduce out of the 
common psychology a method of pro- 
ducing the necessary explosion in the 
reader’s mind without distortion. Or- 
ganized science must learn not only a 
new measure of respect for the lit- 
erary statement of truth, but a new 
tolerance of the journalistic convic- 
tion that news is not necessarily true. 
What the journalist calls news is not 
mere impersonal statement, but the 
residue in the reader’s mind, effected 
by the combination of journalistic 
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statement and the reader’s own in- 
capacity for subtle discriminations. 
Regrettable as much of our’ journal- 
istic handling of science is, it at least 
goes further toward breaking up the 
patterns of average thinking, pre- 
paring the mind by wonder for ac- 
ceptance, than the old Chautauqua 
method of relining the ancient pockets 
of the mind with scraps of newer fact.’ 

At any rate Science Service cannot 
come offering itself as a redemption 
from social futility without taking ac- 
count, in the exact, untiring way of 
science, of the methods by which the 
minds of men are repolarized. Not 
only must there be the new apprecia- 
tion of the literary statement, but cer- 
tain clear distinctions between writing 
which aims merely at producing an 
effect, and writing which is affective. 
It will not be quite enough for science 
writing to get into print. It can do 
that by being pyrotechnic. What is 
required more than everything else, is 
that it be humanized. 

This probably means that a new 
type of writer will have to be evolved, 
writers whose approach is purely lit- 
erary but who are capable of im- 
mersing themselves in the data of 
science to the point of saturation. To 
such, the rewards of science writing 
may easily prove superior to the 
average literary career. A book like 
“Creative Chemistry” achieves the 
dimensions of a best seller without in- 
curring any of its obliquity. To the 
interpreter who approaches his work 
with a realizing sense of its social and 
intellectual responsibilities, there is 
another return, achieved only by the 
great masters of fiction: the possi- 
bility of finding his value to himself 
augmented by his value to the com- 
munity in proportion to his integrity. 

Fudging is possible in science. Since 
the object of science is to find out how 
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things are, all the endings of the scien- 
tific adventure are necessarily happy 
ones, the final note is always of vic- 
tory. But with an organization like 
Science Service competently function- 
ing, it ought to be impossible to make 
a trade of producing the scientific 
twin of the all-day-sucker type of 
fiction. To writers who, as they ap- 
proach middle life, find the content of 
their experience and their passion for 
truth and service exceeding the de- 
mands of the popular magazines, 
science writing should appeal as a 
welcome relief. The test of capacity 
for this sort of work would be about 
the same as for successful short story 
writing, coupled with an intellectual 
integrity which does not always obtain 
among fictionists. That the interpreter 
will have to know his science as the 
novelist knows his characters, goes 
without saying, but the similarity of 
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the methods should make the passage 
from one type of material to the other 
comparatively easy. If one had to 
make science interpreters on demand, 
it could probably be done by collecting 
fiction writers who had a taste for 
social regeneration, and had begun to 
be a little bored by the necessity 
for always hanging their conclusions 
about life and society on puppets of 
their own invention. All that would 
be necessary would be to inoculate 
them with the particular virus of 
chemistry, or biology, or physics, and 
show them a magazine contract. For 
science, now that it has swept up in its 
path the whole of man, his urges and 
aspirations as well as his materiality, 
is the only reality. The measure of 
any writer’s value to Science Service 
would be the capacity of his mind to 
“spark” steadily in the thought stream 
of his time. 


IN AUGUST 


By Babette Deutsch 


EAT urges secret odors from the grass. 

Blunting the edge of silence, crickets shrill. 
Wings veer: inane needles of light, and pass. 
Laced pools: the warm wood-shadows ebb and fill. 
The wind is casual, loitering to crush 
The sun upon his palate, and to draw 
Pungence from pine, frank fragrances from brush, 
Sucked up through thin grey boughs as through a straw. 


Moss-green, fern-green and leaf and meadow-green 
Are broken by the bare, bone-colored roads, 

Less moved by stirring air than by unseen 
Soft-footed ants and meditative toads. 

Summer is passing, taking what she brings: 

Green scents and sounds, and quick ephemeral wings. 





CONCERNING JAMES JOYCE’S “ULYSSES” 


By Arnold Bennett 


HE fame of James Joyce was 
founded in this country mainly by 
H. G. Wells, whose praise of “A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man” 
had very considerable influence upon 
the young. For although the severe 
young spend much time, seated upon 
the floor, in explaining to each other 
that H. G. Wells is and must be a back 
number, he can do almost what he likes 
with them. I read “A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man” under the 
hypnotic influence of H. G. Wells. 
Indeed he commanded me to read it 
and to admire it extremely. I did 
both. I said: “Yes, it is great stuff.” 
But in the horrid inaccessible thickets 
of my mind I heard a voice saying: 
“On the whole the book has bored you.” 
And on the whole it had; and with the 
efflux of time I began to announce this 
truth. There are scenes of genius in 
the novel; from end to end it shows a 
sense of style; but large portions of 
it are dull, pompous, absurd, confused, 
and undirected. The author had not 
quite decided what he was after, and 
even if he had decided he would not 
have known how to get it. He had 
resources, but could not use them. He 
bungled the affair, and then threw his 
chin up and defied anyone to assert 
that he had not done what he did in 
the way he did solely because he 
wanted to do precisely that thing in 
precisely that way. A _ post facto 
pose with which all creative artists, 
and some others, are experientially 
acquainted! 
A year or two later one of the tn- 


tellectual young exhibited to me a 
copy of “The Little Review”, which 
monthly was then being mentioned in 
the best circles. I think this must 
have been in the period when even 
Middleton Murry was young. “The 
Little Review” contained an instal- 
ment of James Joyce’s “Ulysses”. I 
obediently glanced through the instal- 
ment and concluded that it was an 
affected triviality which must have 
been planned in what the French so 
delicately call a chdlet de nécessité. 
I expressed this view and the intellec- 
tual young concurred therein; but I 
seemed to detect in the concurrence a 
note of mere politeness to the grey- 
haired. Hence, recalling the time 
when I laughed at Cézanne’s pictures, 
I wondered whether there might not 
be something real in the pages after 
all. 

And then the other day, opening 
“La Nouvelle Revue Francaise”, I 
beheld blazing on its brow an article 
by Valéry Larbaud entitled “James 
Joyce”. I was shaken. “La Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise” is in my opinion the 
finest literary periodical in the world. 
Valéry Larbaud is a critic whom it is 
impossible to ignore. He is neither 
old nor young. He is immensely ex- 
perienced in imaginative literature 
and a novelist himself. He has taste. 
His knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and English literature is only 
less peculiar and profound than his 
knowledge of the French language 
and French literature. He is indeed 
a devil of a fellow. He probably 
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knows more about Walter Savage 
Landor and Samuel Butler than any- 
body else on earth. He and Léon Paul 
Fargue are the only persons on earth 
who understand the verse of St. Léger 
Léger. He once amazed and delighted 
me by stating, quite on his own, that 
the most accomplished of all the 
younger British poets was Edith Sit- 
well: a true saying, though I said it 
before him. And here was Valéry 
Larbaud producing a long article on 
James Joyce, and “La Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise” giving it the place of honor! 
At this point, if I were A. B. Walkley 
I should interject that that m’avait 
donné furieusement a penser, and if I 
were Clive Bell, that that had made 
me exclaim (in French), “Mon Dieu!” 
What I did say was, “The deuce!” 
Valéry Larbaud’s article was, ac- 
cording to his wont, exhaustive. It 
contains a comprehensive account of 
James Joyce from the creation to 


the present day, and in particular a 


full analysis and final estimate of 
“Ulysses”. And the conclusion of it 
is that “Ulysses” is a masterpiece, 
considered, shapely, and thoroughly 
achieved. I was left with no alterna- 
tive but to read the thing. I saw the 
book at the house of a friend and I 
said: “You have just got to lend me 
this.” She lent it to me. It looks like 
a quarto, but it is an octavo: over two 
inches thick; 730 pages, each of a 
superficies of seventy square inches; 
over half a million words; and so pre- 
cariously broché that when you begin 
to read it in bed it at once disinte- 
grates into leaves, largely sibylline. 
However, I read it. Perhaps some 
pages here and there I only inspected, 
but roughly speaking I did read it. 
And as I finished it I had the sensation 
of a general who has just put down an 
insurrection. 

Much has been made of the fact 
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that the author takes more than seven 
hundred big pages to describe the 
passage of less than twenty hours. 
But I see nothing very wonderful in 
this. Given sufficient time, paper, 
childish caprice, and obstinacy, one 
might easily write over seven thousand 
pages about twenty hours of life. A 
young French author once dreamed 
of a prose epic in many volumes, of 
which the first one was to be entirely 
devoted to the hero’s journey in a 
cab from his home to the railway 
terminus. And why not? Certainly 
a book to a day need not be excessive. 
But it all depends on the day chosen. 
There is no clear proof that James 
Joyce chose for his theme any par- 
ticular day. He is evidently of a sar- 
donic temper, and I expect that he 
found malicious pleasure in picking 
up the first common day that came to 
hand. It happened to be nearly the 
dailiest day possible. (If he had 
thought of it he would have chosen a 
day on which the hero was confined to 
his bed with a colique séche.) The 
uninstructed reader can perceive no 
form, no artistic plan, no “organiza- 
tion” (Henry James’s excellent word) 
in the chosen day. 

But the uninstructed reader is blind. 
According to Valéry Larbaud the day 
was very elaborately planned and or- 
ganized. James Joyce loved the 
“Odyssey” in his youth, and the spirit 
of Homer presided over the shaping 
of the present work, which is alleged 
to be full of Homeric parallels. It 
may be so. Obviously Valéry Larbaud 
has discussed the work at length with 
the author. I should suspect the 
author of pulling Valéry Larbaud’s 
leg, were it not that Larbaud has seen 
with his own eyes the author’s drafts. 
They consist of notes of phrases meant 
to remind the author of complete 
phrases; the notes are crossed out by 
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pencil marks of different colors; and 
the color indicates the particular epi- 
sode into which the phrase has been 
inserted. This method of composing 
a novel recalls Walter Pater’s cele- 
brated mosaics of bits of paper each 
holding a preciosity. It is weird, but 
it does demonstrate that the author 
labored on an organized plan. 

I therefore concede him a plan, suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful. And in doing 
so I must animadvert upon his dam- 
nable lack of manners. For he gives 
absolutely no help to the reader. He 
behaves like a salesman in an old- 
fashioned well established small West 
End shop, whose demeanor seems to 
say to you as you enter: “What! 
Here’s another of ’em. I'll soon put 
him off. Now what in hell do you 


want, sir?” Nothing is easier than 


for an author to help his reader; to 
do so involves no sacrifice of principle, 
nor can it impair the value of the 


book. A writer writes not merely 
because he is interested, but also 
because he desires to interest. A 
sound book ought to be a fair com- 
promise between author and reader. 
James Joyce, however, does not view 
the matter thus. He apparently thinks 
there is something truly artistic and 
high minded in playing the lout to the 
innocent and defenseless reader. As 
a fact, there isn’t. In playing the 
lout there is something low minded 
and inartistic. ‘Ulysses’ would have 
been a better book and a much better 
appreciated book, if the author had 
extended to his public the common 
courtesies of literature. After all, to 
comprehend “Ulysses” is not among 
the recognized learned professions, 
and nobody should give his entire 
existence to the job. 

A more serious objection to the 
novel is its pervading difficult dulness. 
There is always a danger that short 
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quotations may give a misleading and 
unfair impression of a work, or even 
of a chapter in a work; but I must 
risk the following extract, which I 
have conscientiously chosen as repre- 
sentative: 


Making for the museum gate with long 
windy strides he lifted his eyes. Hand- 
some building. Sir Thomas Deane designed. 
Not following me? 

Didn’t see me perhaps. Light in his eyes. 
The flutter of his breath came forth in 
short sighs. Quick. Cold statues: quiet 
there. Safe in a minute. 
No, he didn’t see me. 

at the gate. 

My heart! 

His eyes beating looked steadfastly at 
cream curves of stone. Sir Thomas Deane 
was the Greek architecture. 

Looking for something I. 


After two. Just 


Scores and hundreds of pages are 
filled with this kind of composition. 
Of course the author is trying to re- 
produce the thoughts of the person- 
age, and his verbal method can be 
justified — does indeed richly justify 
itself here and there in the story. But 
upon the whole, though the reproduc- 
tion is successful, the things repro- 
duced appear too often to be trivial 
and perfectly futile in the narrative. 
I would not accuse him of what is 
absurdly called “photographic real- 
ism”. But I would say that much of 
the book is more like an official short- 
hand writer’s “note” than a novel. In 
some of his moods the author is re- 
solved at any price not to select, not 
to make even the shortest leap from 
one point of interest to another. He 
has taken oath with himself to put it 
all down and be hanged to it. He 
would scorn the selective skill in such 
a masterpiece of narrative technique 
as “Esther Waters” (whose brilliance 
only experts can fully appreciate). He 
would probably defend himself and 
find disciples to defend him. But 
unless the experience of creative 
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artists since the recorded beginning 
of art is quite worthless, James Joyce 
is quite wrong headed. Anyhow, with 
his wilfulness, he has made novel 
reading into a fair imitation of penal 
servitude. It is not as if his rendering 
of life was exhaustive, or had the 
slightest pretension to be exhaustive. 
The rendering is extremely and osten- 
tatiously partial. The author seems 
to have no geographical sense, little 
sense of environment, no sense of the 
general kindness of human nature, and 
not much poetical sense. Worse than 
all, he has positively no sense of per- 
spective. But my criticism of the 
artist in him goes deeper. His vision 
of the world and its inhabitants is 
mean, hostile, and uncharitable. He 
has a colossal “down” on humanity. 
Now Christ in his all-embracing char- 
ity might have written a supreme 
novel. Beelzebub could not. 

Withal, James Joyce is a very aston- 
He is 
If he 
does not see life whole he sees it 
piercingly. His ingenuity is marvel- 
ous. He has wit. He has a prodigious 
humor. He is afraid of naught. And 
had heaven in its wisdom thought fit 
not to deprive him of that basic 
sagacity and that moral self-dominion 
which alone enable an artist to as- 
semble and control and fully utilize 
his powers, he would have stood a 
chance of being one of the greatest 
novelists that ever lived. 

The best portions of the novel (un- 
fortunately they constitute only a 
fraction of the whole) are immortal. 
I single out the long orgiastic scene, 
and the long unspoken monologue of 
Mrs. Bloom which closes the book. 
The former will easily bear comparison 
with Rabelais at his fantastical finest; 
it leaves Petronius out of sight. It 
has plenary inspiration. It is the 


ishing phenomenon in letters. 
sometimes dazzlingly original. 
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richest stuff, handled with a virtuosity 
to match the quality of the material. 
The latter (forty difficult pages, some 
twenty-five thousand words without 
any punctuation at all) might in its 
utterly convincing realism be an actual 
document, the magical record of in- 
most thoughts thought by a woman 
that existed. Talk about understand- 
ing “feminine psychology”... . I 
have never read anything to surpass 
it, and I doubt if I have ever read any- 
thing to equal it. My blame may have 
seemed extravagant, and my praise 
may seem extravagant; but that is 
how I feel about James Joyce. 

It would be unfair to the public not 
to refer to the indecency of “Ulysses’”’. 
The book is not pornographic, and can 
produce on nobody the effects of a 
pornographic book. But it is more in- 
decent, obscene, scatological, and licen- 
tious than the majority of professedly 
pornographical books. James Joyce 
sticks at nothing, literally. He for- 
bids himself no word. He says every- 
thing — everything. The code is 
smashed to bits. Many persons could 
not continue reading “‘Ulysses’”’; they 
would be obliged, by mere shock, to 
drop it. It is published in France, but 
not in French, and I imagine that if it 
had been published in French there 
would have been trouble about it even 
in Paris. It must cause reflection in 
the minds of all those of us who have 
hitherto held and preached that honest 
works of art ought to be exempt from 
police interference. Is the staggering 
indecency justified by results ob- 
tained? The great majority of 
3ritons would say that nothing could 
justify it. For myself I think that in 
the main it is not justified by results 
obtained; but I must plainly add, at 
the risk of opprobrium, that in the 
finest passages it is in my opinion 
justified. 





THREE LYRICS 


By Lizette Woodworth Reese 


BRAMBLES AND DUSK 


URN me to fagot, dusk, 

To heap your fire! 
Oh, pierce me through and through, 
White daggers of the brier! 


I may not keep you long; 
Before I go, 

Oh, fill me full of you; 

I shall not miss you so! 


WHITE FLAGS 


OW since they plucked them for your grave, 
And left the garden bare 
As a great house of candlelight, 
Oh, nothing else so fair! 


I knew before that they were white, 
In April by a wall, 

A dozen or more. That people died 
I did not know at all. 


LONELINESS 


UCH old, experienced things they look, 
The hollyhocks, mauve, lemon, red, 
As they had read in every book, 
And theirs the last word to be said. 


3ack to the house I turn again; 
The hearths are strange, the chairs apart, 
Poignant with women and with men 
That stare me to the very heart. 
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Edgar Lee Masters 
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XI: EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


With a Caricature by William Gropper 


VERY now and then a tremor of 

apprehension invades literary Chi- 
cago. Edgar Lee Masters has been 
reported off the reservation. He is 
on the warpath, somewhere in the 
east, denying the existence of the 
Chicago literary school. Presently it 
is whispered that Masters is back 
within the corporate limits of Chicago 
or in Michigan where he does most of 
his writing; and the flutter subsides. 
Only the fact remains that Masters 
has had his fling, and has again as- 
serted himself as the spirit that ever- 
more denieth. For Masters that loose 
federation, the so called Chicago lit- 
erary school, does not exist. Only 
Masters exists, a magnificent solitary, 
marooned in a desert of the arts. If 
Masters is aware of the feasts and 
gambols of the Society of Midland 
Authors, he watches them, like Crusoe, 
from concealment, shocked to the soul 
at the barbaric pastimes of these lit- 
erary savages. He has never been 
enrolled in the centuries of the Book- 
fellows. He never sits in at journal- 
istic lunches. In the encomiastic lit- 
erature of the various groups the 
name of Masters gets no mention, nor 
does it appear in those eulogia which 
anoint the Chicago group as a whole. 
One of the most impressive things 
about Edgar Lee Masters is the fact 
that he has constituted himself the 
exception, the distinguished and out- 
standing exception, which proves the 
Chicago literary school. 


Though Chicago finds it politic to 
be officially unaware of Masters, it 
will never go so far as to deny his 
existence. In fact few persons in that 
city are better known where reputa- 
tion counts. Long before he made 
himself really felt as an author, 
Masters was recognized as an able 
and aggressive lawyer, with a flair for 
economic and humanitarian questions. 
His defense of the striking waitresses 
attracted considerable attention. His 
shrewd and pitiless cross examinations 
in conducting libel cases for a Chicago 
newspaper are still remembered. He 
dabbled to some extent in democratic 
politics. Such practical successes, 
however, were small satisfaction to a 
man who at an early age had been 
bitten by the writing bug. When 
Masters was at his busiest as a lawyer, 
he had already established quantity 
production as his literary sideline. He 
turned his hand to essays, plays, and 
poetry, but principally this last. A 
procession of little books of well 
wrought innocuous verse came from 
his pen without making any particular 
stir. Most of this early work was in the 
grand manner from which Masters’s 
muse has made but one fortunate 
escape —an escapade as he at that 
time considered it. There can be little 
doubt that “Maximilian”, a drama in 
blank verse, was much nearer to the 
author’s heart than the “Spoon River 
Anthology”. But by a curious irony 
“Spoon River”, the nadir as it seemed 
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of Masters’s poetic flight, brought the 
zenith of his fame — and rightly. The 
genesis of “Spoon River”, a literary 
freak of the first order, caused amaze- 
ment at the time, which the author’s 
subsequent work has not abated. 
There are those who think that 
Masters would have gone on mixing 
law and letters indefinitely without 
making more than a local reputation, 
had it not been for his close friend, 
the late William Marion Reedy. “Bill” 
Reedy, as he was always affectionately 
known in Chicago and St. Louis, 
helped many a young author, doing 
thereby as much for letters in the 
middle west as any man to date; but 
his greatest coup, all things con- 
sidered, was in bringing out Masters. 
The two were fast friends, and when 
Reedy was reported in Chicago his 
many admirers would look him up at 
“Lee” Masters’s office. It was a great 


place to smoke and listen to real talk, 
racy often and with more from life 


than from books. “Bill” Reedy aside 
from his brilliant literary attainments, 
was a singularly vigorous full-blooded 
midwesterner with a fund of experi- 
ence which few could match. Masters, 
though he lacks the human quality 
which clinched friends and even the 
merest acquaintances to Reedy, has in 
other ways much the same equipment. 
The peculiar service of Reedy to 
Masters seems to have been in showing 
him that the common life and knowl- 
edge of raw human nature which he 
had in abundance was the best sort of 
literary material. 

Much of Masters’s early work ap- 
peared in “Reedy’s Mirror”. This 
should not be regarded as a service of 
friendship, for the worst of Masters’s 
loftier verse, undistinguished and 
reminiscent as it seems, is quite up to 
the run of common or garden verse, 
and “Reedy’s Mirror’, though it had 


a keen eye for the best, was sometimes 
obliged to print the best it could get — 
unless of course editor Reedy chose to 
write the whole magazine, as he now 
and then did, with very satisfactory 
results. Besides his literary fertility, 
another peculiar virtue of “Bill” 
Reedy as editor was his habit of 
studying and advising his contrib- 
utors, as much for their sake as for 
his own. He seldom returned a man- 
uscript without detailed comment of 
the sort that is most valuable to a 
writer. 

Reedy had been advising Masters 
for some time before results became 
evident. He had impressed on him the 
value of realism. He induced Masters 
to read the “Greek Anthology’, whose 
poignant brevities, as Masters has 
himself said, were most influential in 
determining the form of “Spoon 
River”. Some time before the impulse 
came to publish, Masters had begun 
casting his Illinois material into epi- 
taphs, encouraged to this flier in poetic 
realism, as Harriet Monroe asserts, by 
the appearance of Sandburg’s first 
poems in the new “Poetry” magazine. 
The impetus to print these experi- 
ments, according to a close friend of 
Reedy and Masters, was supplied as 
follows. After some hesitation Reedy 
arrived at the conclusion that al- 
though Masters’s regular verse had 
been good enough to print, it was not 
good enough to print indefinitely. He 
returned a batch of manuscript to 
Masters with the blunt comment that 
this was leading nowhere. The re- 
action, as the story goes, was the first 
numbers of “Spoon River” which 
Masters petulantly signed with a 
pseudonym, and fired into the “Mir- 
ror” office more or less as a joke. The 
joke proved intensely practical. The 
editor read “Hod Putt” and “Amanda 
Barker” and pronounced them real 
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stuff; to confirm his own judgment 
Mr. Reedy sent the manuscript, along 
with a fourteen page letter of com- 
ment, to a well known Chicago jour- 
nalist, who was equally impressed. 
Accordingly the assay office reported 
to the prospector in the field that this 
was pay dirt, a bonanza strike, and 
urged him to file on this claim and 
work it for all it was worth. Masters 
filed and dug. In a short time he had 
raced through the God’s acre of 
Spoon River in which every headstone, 
as it developed, was to prove a mile- 
stone to the hall of fame. This, or 
something very like it, was the gen- 
esis of the most successful — and 
deservedly successful — book of poetry 
in the past three decades. 

Even while “Spoon River” was ap- 
pearing in the “Mirror” over the pen 
name of Lester Ford it attracted gen- 
eral attention, and the success of the 
book was instant and amazing. For 
once a book of verse went with all the 
éclat of a popular novel, and most 
valuable of all, it was in part a success 
of reprobation. This was the first 
blast of the new realism to a large part 
of the general public, and there are 
many good people in Chicago and else- 
where who still hold their noses at the 
mention of “Spoon River”. Critical 
opinion was nearly unanimous that 
this was an original and permanent 
contribution, a verdict which time has 
not altered. The countless parodies 
and obvious imitations are the most 
conspicuous tribute to “Spoon River”, 
but not nearly so important as the pro- 
found influence it has undoubtedly 
exerted on the younger novelists. 

In this way Masters had the conven- 
tional though not too common experi- 
ence of waking up to find himself 
famous. It is likely, however, that he 
was less surprised than most people 
to whom such happy dawns have come. 


He had never lacked confidence in him- 
self. His subsequent work displays in 
part a stubborn confidence that his 
earlier vein had not received due con- 
sideration. To Masters’s credit be it 
said that he has not, like so many 
sudden successes, resorted to imitation 
of his lucky strike. The books of 
poetry published since “Spoon River” 
have been medleys, in part revivals of 
his early grandeurs, in part experi- 
ments of many sorts. There are poems 
romantic and biblical, tirades, cata- 
logues, and psychopathic sketches. 
Masters has made a number of at- 
tempts to use scientific material in 
poetry, with results that give the im- 
pression of an undigested technical 
vocabulary. Then there is the amor- 
phous “Domesday Book”, a kind of 
modern “Ring and the Book”. As 
poetry this, to put it mildly, is a work 
of more magnitude than magnetism 
but it made an excellent bridge to the 
pure prose that Masters is now 
writing. His two novels “Mitch 
Miller” and “Children of the Market 
Place” reflect Masters’s intense in- 
terest in Illinois history, a field in 
which he is well fitted to do valuable 
work. 
Curiously 
taneous literary sensation Masters 
has scored since “Spoon River” was 
again in the “Mirror” and again 
by pseudonym. Shortly before the 
death of William Marion Reedy there 
began to appear in the “Mirror” a 
series of remarkable sonnets, signed 
by the arresting name of Elmer 
Chubb. Suggesting, as it did, an 
elderly cherub, the name suited the 
sentiments to perfection. The lan- 
guage of the sonnets was Miltonic, the 
content the essence of Puritanism. 
Fulsome praise of William Jennings 
Bryan, adoration of the Anti-Saloon 
League magi, and anathema on a 


enough, the one spon- 
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lewd generation were the prevailing 
themes. One of the most overpower- 
ing dwelt in mild Maryolatry upon the 
perfections of Mary Garden, conclud- 
ing with a pious wish that she might 
be shielded from the temptations of 
her artistic career. The manner was 
perfect, and it was not overdone. The 
“Mirror” public, a comparatively 
small but discriminating one, was com- 
pletely imposed on and the editor was 
deluged with letters and telegrams for 
information on that egregious ass 
Elmer Chubb. Masters kept up the 
joke for some time, even going so far 
as to have Chubb letter heads printed 
for replies to indignant correspond- 
ents, but of course the truth leaked out. 

The Chubb sonnets have a peculiar 
interest as showing the humorous side 
of Masters better than anything in his 
acknowledged work. The humor, to 


be sure, is elephantine but it is there, 
the savage twinkle of a rogue elephant. 


The simile of a rogue elephant seems 
to suit Masters, not only in these pon- 
derous gambols, but throughout his 
career. He has that aversion to other 
successful authors which Joe Herges- 
heimer pronounces distinctive of a 
first-class man. He has run amock 
among his fellow poets, lampooning 
some of them, yea! even Amy Lowell, 
publicly, and planting drastic opinions 
on others where they would do the 
most harm. Certainly it is no vulgar 
inflation over sudden success that 
tends to make Masters more and more 
a solitary. It is rather what one who 
knows him well has pronounced an 
“ingrowing lugubriousness”, again a 
quality of the rogue elephant. This is 
the black pessimism which has marked 
most of his work since “Spoon River”. 
Masters despairs of the race and of 


the Volsteaded nation. In _ revolt 
against the herd, he despises even his 
prospective audience, and is continu- 
ally in contempt of the court of crit- 
ical opinion. Probably this explains 
a peculiar platform experience related 
of Masters. According to the story, 
he was sent by a lecture bureau in 
Chicago down to Kansas City to ad- 
dress the woman’s club there. His 
speech seems to have been ponderous, 
dogmatic, pontifical. All the ladies 
understood about what they were 
getting, was that they didn’t like it; 
and for once the worm turned. The 
club notified the bureau that they 
must refuse payment. 

Chicago has not known Masters well 
of late, but it grudges no artist his 
privacy. It admires his great and 
permanent achievement. It feels him 
as an imminent presence out of whose 
pregnant frown some new portent may 
flash at any moment. As for his occa- 
sional aspersions on the city, some 
verses borrowed from Keith Preston, 
the pert poetaster of the “Daily News” 
book page, may express the general 
attitude: 


GAUDEAMUS IGITUR 


Edgar Lee Masters doesn’t like Chi; 
Furthermore he tells us the why! 

Firstly he finds we are drying as drinkers: 
Second he thinks we are trying as thinkers. 
Edgar Lee Masters doesn’t like Chi. 
What’ll we do? Lie down and die? 


Never, no, never! Edgar would laugh, 

Write us a helluvan epitaph. 

Read the Anthology, brothers and shiver! 

Shall we be dumb as the dead of Spoon 
River? 

Lo, those poor 
asters! 

Living at least we annoy Mr. Masters. 


hicks that lay under the 


Live and let live is the motto of the 
so called Chicago literary school. 





“He plucked at the threaded flowers” 


RESURRECTION 
By John Peale Bishop 


With Sketches by Harold Ades 


RCHER sat in his tent where the 

air was a shadow cast by stained 
canvas walls. A mist of tobacco, blue 
as evening, drifted from his fingers. 
His mind, restive with idleness, 
fidgeted with objects like the hands 
of a sick child: a cross-legged wooden 
cot padded with olive blankets, a 
painted locker trunk, a chair of un- 
planed wood, a makeshift table hold- 
ing an empty, brazen shell crammed 
with branches of dark fragrant green. 
He crushed out the fire of his cig- 
arette and tossed it to the ground. The 
burnished shell had a sombre glint of 
green where the dark leaves shadowed 
it, the green linden leaves and the 
dangling greenish white clusters, 
spreading heavily over the rounded 
brass. He plucked at the threaded 
flowers, cloying the air with a sweet- 
ish smell, dusting his hands with sul- 
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phur-pale pollen. And the smell 
brought back to him a scene out of 
his childhood in Maryland: a frail, 
white boy of ten lying between cool 
sheets on a sunlit bed, begging his 
mother to bring him an armful of lin- 
den, green leaves and the heavy sweet 
bloom. He remembered the silvery 
dark trunks of the linden trees which 
had stood in a curved line on the drive 
to the house, the shaded road and the 
white stones at the border. How 
strange it was that this boy of a for- 
gotten May twelve years ago, delicate, 
with inquisitive grey eyes and hair 
blond as linden pollen, should be sitting 
here on this alien field, under Mont- 
faucon, a first lieutenant of infantry 
in command of a company of Ameri- 
can soldiers, guarding a half thousand 
German prisoners of war. He had 
thought of many things for that boy, 
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but never, for all the absurdity of his 
imaginings, of this plain over which 
the autumn before his own country- 
men had fought so long and so hard, 
over which spring now wandered like 
a vagabond, in green raggedness, more 
desolate than autumn. 

A week had passed since he had 
come here, hot, without rain. Always 
it seemed, the sky hung over this diffi- 
cult land an arid blue, heavy with heat, 
cloudless. Each morning the German 
prisoners marched out in a long un- 
wieldy column, with a tithe of guards, 
to repair the roads broken by shell 
fire. After them, as soon as the roads 
were made passable, came the trucks, 
to tear open the ground and recover 
the scattered slain, to collect these 
isolated blanketed dead, box them, and 
carry them to the slopes of Romagne. 
There they would be _ reinterred, 
ranked again in precise lines, with 
identical white crosses set above them, 
stained with a name or nameless. 


Twice daily the trucks went out from 
the town of Romagne, Negro workmen 
and white non-coms perched on their 


sides. Twice each day, at noon and 
late in the afternoon, they passed 
Archer’s camp, lumbering heavily, 
leaving on the air a slow defunctive 
odor, the unmistakable, unforgetable 
odor of human decay. 

Idle and unutterably lonely, he al- 
most wished that Bleeker were here, 
Bleeker his second lieutenant whom 
he had come to hate with all the hatred 
of exacerbated nerves. Bleeker would 
come in presently, two days late from 
his leave in Paris, twisting a grin 
under that absurdly long nose of his. 
“Lootnant”, he would say, “I know 
I’m overstayed, but I just naturally 
couldn’t get away from the mademoi- 
selles.”” He would let his musette bag 
slide to the ground by drooping one 
shoulder. . . Yet it would be a 
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relief of a sort to have Bleeker here 
again. 

A shadow darkened the sun-stained 
flap of the tent, and Archer tossed the 
fragrant twig on the littered table. 

“Come in!” he shouted. 

A soldier drew back the loose flaps 
and bending came into the tent. 

“Lieutenant, sir, there’s a Q. M. 
lieutenant here from Romagne says 
you sent for him to take up this grave 
out’n the stockade.” 

The soldier was a bulky Georgian 
who spoke in a plaintive drawl. The 
cheeks puffed under his pale eyes were 
glazed with red; his hair was the 
rainy yellow of hayricks exposed to 
the wetness of autumn. Always ill at 
ease with officers, he stooped uncom- 
fortably under the sloping tent to keep 
his distance. 

“All right, Waters, tell the sergeant 
I’ll be right there.” 

“Yessir.” The soldier backed out of 
the tent. Archer followed him. 

Outside in the dusty sunlight stood 
a truck obstructing the roadway, 
chortling under its long heavy body. 
Beneath the driver’s hood a Negro 
sprawled, his loose forearms hanging 
over the wheel. Two Negro soldiers 
clothed in blue denim leaped from the 
board of the truck, dragging after 
them picks and spades and coils of 
wire. They moved slowly, grudgingly, 
like tame crows from their food. 

Across the road the tents of the 
Americans marched in motionless pre- 
cision, a double file of ochreous-brown 
pyramids. To their left, still border- 
ing the road, was the stockade, a pla- 
toon of canvas pyramids, rigidly 
ranked, enclosed by a high fence of 
weathered posts and the steely glint of 
barbed wire. From each post arms 
bent inward hanging a curtain of wire. 
The sky was a monotonous haze of dull 
blue thinning whitely toward the sun. 
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Archer entered the stockade. At the 
entrance a palish boy presented arms, 
turning on him the wistful eyes of a 
tired child. Across the stockade fol- 
lowing the interminable strands of 
rain-bright wire, another sentry, with 
drooping head and sagging bayoneted 
rifle, paced drowsily. Bef. re the first 
tent, the prisoner sergezut major, a 
small wiry Prussian clad in rusty 
green, crouched over a wicker basket 
in which he had imprisoned a magpie. 
At Archer’s approach, he stiffened 
tautly and clashed his brodequins, his 
reddish mustaches protruding bushily 
toward his unseeing eyes, the var- 
nished visor of his cap making a black 
crescent of light as he moved. Archer 
saw that a small group of Americans 
had collected about the grave. The 
white cruciform stake was down; a 
pine box, newly planed and lidless, the 
length of a man, lay at one side. Over 
the grave with feet wide apart stood 


an officer impatient for the Negroes to 

begin. 
“Hullo, 

notice, but this is the first chance I’ve 


lieutenant. I got your 
had to get here. We’re pretty busy up 
here at Romagne now — running ’em 
in at the rate of three hundred a day 
now. All right you men, le’s go.” 

He was an unkempt little man, who, 
when he talked, jerked his head like a 
bird, and the wax-like blue film on his 
eyes made them like a bird’s eyes. 

Sullenly the Negroes began to dig. 
The starveling sod, rusty with sorrel, 
gaped under the strokes of the pick 
and spat out pebbles and thick clots 
of clay. The point of the pick over- 
turned clumps of grass, the clinging 
earth threaded with tiny filaments, 
white as nerves. The first Negro tore 
the sod from the grave and stood back 
leaning on his pick handle, turning his 
humid brown eyes and stained eyeballs 
on his companion, who took his place 


on the grave shoveling away the loose 
pebbles and grass, laying bare a level 
of naked clay. 

The Negroes worked alternately, 
rhythmically, as though to the unheard 
sound of an obscene savage incanta- 
tion, marking time with the dull thud 
of the pick and the steely scraping of 
the spade against stone. The air, 
heavy with heat, brought slow drops 
of sweat from the black, dusted fore- 
heads of the Negroes. Sullenly, half 
timorously, they deepened the pit, 
grunting as they dug. 

The soldiers had at first watched in 
silence, but it was not in their nature 
to be long awed by anything, and pres- 
ently they began to bicker among 
themselves... . 

“They could take me out an’ shoot 
me ’fore I’d touch one of them goddam 
stiffs.” 

“The hell you would too. You’d do 
what you’re told in this army.” Archer 
recognized the voice of the company 
clerk above the blur of words. 

“Well, you c’n let me chase pris- 
oners, corp.” 

“Say, lieutenant,” a sergeant 
drawled. “Yuh don’t hafta put your 
hans on ’em do yuh?” 

The officer looked up, and Archer 
noticed that his belt sagged below the 
waist and that his puttees were dull 
and clogged with clay. 

“Sure. I go through their pockets 
and everything — you’ve got rubber 
gloves on. At first feeling around for 
their identification tags gets you a 
little, but you soon get so’s you don’t 
mind any of it.” 

“Yuh don’t hafta feel for they tags, 
do yuh?” 

“You gotta find out if you’ve got the 
right man, haven’t you? Lots of ’em 
don’t have the same name on their 
crosses. But we’ve got pretty nearly 
all of ’em right now I guess.” 
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“There ain’t nothin’ to it.” It was 
the company clerk again, a swarthy 
youth of twenty with black eyes set 
wide apart like a Mongolian’s and a 
nose that looked as though it had been 
broken in childhood. “My father’s an 
undertaker. He’s got the largest 
undertakin’ establishment in Tipville, 
Indiana, and when I was a kid he al- 
ways wanted me to be an undertaker 
too. So one night he shut me in a 
room with a dead corpse and locked 
the door and kept me there all night 
so’s I wouldn’t be afraid no more.” 

The officer hovered at the edge of 
the pit, looking, with his crooked nose 
and blue-filmed eyes, like a chicken, 
like an old cock molting his dusty and 
bedraggled plumage. He took the pick 
from one of the Negroes and dug vig- 
orously for a minute. 

“There, that’s more like it. Up this 
way alittle. We’ll have him out before 
you know it.” 


Maladroitly, stubbornly, the Negro 
placed himself in the shallow pit to dig 


again. Already this cleft in the earth 
was two feet deep and these men were 
buried, each close to the spot where he 
had been killed, with only so much 
earth as would cover their putrescence. 
Archer dreaded the moment when the 
first flesh would be exposed. 

The earth in the hole became cooler 
and more moist. The Negroes no 
longer dared thrust their heavy feet 
into the pit, but leaned from the edge, 
digging slowly and cautiously, pecking 
at the earth with the steel point, 
scraping the earth away as soon as it 
was loosened. Something damp and 
woolly appeared —a moldy patch of 
blanket. The officer took the pick and 
straddling the pit deepened the sides, 
deftly loosening the remaining earth. 
An equivocal mass, bundled in olive 
drab wool, bulked under the sticky 
clay. Once where the pit had torn 
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the rotted blanket, it crumbled and 
pushed out a lichen-green grit. 

“Now give me the wire — we’ll drag 
this one out by the shoulders.” 

Archer turned away, looking out 
over that hard arid plain to which the 
freshness and green of May could 
bring no relief, nor the sun which else- 
where gilded the earth, any color. The 
uneven ground was still after a winter 
of rain littered with the refuse of 
battle, knapsacks, pack carriers, bits 
of clothing, shoes, rifles — everything 
that could be thrown away in the hurry 
and despair of fight. Pitted, broken by 
depressions, the greenish drab soil 
dragged slowly toward the hills at the 
sky’s edge, the once contented hills 
rounded with thickets, their slopes 
open and fox-red where six months 
before hollow shelters had been scooped 
out by bayonets. In the dizzy blue 
distance, overtopping the nearer trees, 
shone the heights of the Argonne 
ragged with gay green forests. Over 
them the sky drew thin streamers of 
hazy white. 

Then he thought: “This is too soft. 
I’m a damn weak-wad if I can’t stand 
looking at it.” And he walked back, 
keeping close to the barbed wire. 

The soldiers were silent and con- 
strained. The Negroes crouched sul- 
lenly, blue denim figures bent at the 
side of the grave, the sweat curdling 
the dust on their idle black hands. The 
officer, one foot thrust forward, the 
other crooked under his weight, tugged 
at the wire, which held under its lower 
loops an amorphous mass, caught be- 
neath the armpits. Archer saw first a 
knitted sweater, still intact but soppy 
from the putrefaction beneath it. A 
clayey brown rag was over the face. 
The taut wire pulled again, sharply; 
something broke near the throat and 
a greenish blue substance, like a fowl’s 
ordure, crumbled over the sweater. 
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“Archer turned away” 


“What the hell! Give me that pick.” 

An arm was embedded in the earth 
at one side. The pick tore into the soft 
flesh and the aperture showed a 
blasphemous pink; something was left 
behind in the hard clay. The cadaver 
began to lift itself from the grave. 
The jointless head fell back, thicken- 
ing the greenish ooze on the neck; the 
uneven arms spread out with each jerk 
of the wire, hunching their slimy 
sleeves. In the space where the thighs 
divide a glinting puddle of muck had 
seeped through the breeches cloth. 
The legs trailed woodenly. 


The cadaver bent backward over the 
brink of the pit and dragged heavily 
on the ground. 

“There! he didn’t come so badly at 
that. A lot better’n some of ’em. Now 
roll him over on the blanket.” 

The Negroes pushed the lifeless 
man over the sod and turned his bulk 
face up on a clean blanket. The officer 
began palping the dead flesh, search- 
ing for the metal disc at the neck. 

Disgust clutched at Archer’s sides. 
It was horrible that this putrescent 
thing sprawling on the ground should 
have been a few months before a boy, 
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fine with youth, warm and strong. He 
had thought of death in battle as 
something clean and swift in its 
anguish. He had thought it a desir- 
able thing that life should go out vio- 
lently when the blood was at its full 
and the body unspent. He had never 
dreaded death, only manglement and 
disease and the slow dissolution of 
time. But here the body was not 
utterly dead; it had acquired a new 
life in its very putrefaction. It would 
go on for a long time yet, still younger 
than the earth in which it was hidden, 
not utterly dead as the dust and stones 
are dead. 

He stared down into the violated 
pit. The clay looked mildewed. Black 
flies were dangled in the air. Hands 
were fumbling at a green discolored 
throat. Wires were wheeling in 
circles of steel with tiny prickles of 
light. His stomach was turning with 
the wires. His eyes were being jabbed 
That was why he 
was so hot. He must get away. . 
to his tent . . . it was cool there with 
linden boughs and shadowy and sweet. 

He walked back to the road, dragging 
a shadow not cast by the sun. The 
rumbling of trucks bumping all day 
long over the roads, with jangling 
chains and strident gears, trailing the 
same pervasive odor of decay; the 
blanketed mass he had just seen, with 
its poor upturned face, had broken 
down within him some last wall of 
resisting flesh. Even the air seemed 
to belong to the dead, and this plain, 
lying as it did midway between the 
Argonne hills and the Meuse, had, per- 
haps because he was an American, be- 
come to him the centre of all the 
rotting desolation which filled the 
world. 

On one side of the road, rising be- 
hind his own tent, was a green slope, 
topped with thickets, where the spring 


by the steel barbs. 
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renewed itself remorselessly. And on 
one side was that desolate plain where 
so many of the young had died. He 
stared at the desiccated grass and the 
dun weeds, the earth pocked and fever 
skinned, made sterile by long pain. 
His squeamishness gave way to pity, 
pity for himself and the others. After 
all, it would have been better, he 
thought, better than this, to go in the 
carnage and assault of war — not to 
feel the pain of desire any more, to 
have the rain run through his body 
as once the blood had run, to have 
his bones grow old under earth, not 
to be, or to be only as those others 
were, to share the dark, vindictive life 
of the earth, and not to know. 

Someone was talking in his tent; 
Bleeker must have come back. He felt 
at that moment too utterly exposed to 
bear the level look of Bleeker’s inde- 
cent eyes, and stood, nerveless and 
cold, outside the tent, turning his face 
toward the blue, brutal glare of noon. 
The Negroes returned to the truck, 
carrying picks and spades. The smoke 
from the mess shack thickened darkly 
against the sun; under their shed the 
cooks moved between the tables and 
the fires like ruddy shadows. After 
all he was but a man among others. 
Lifting the flap he went into the tent. 

Bleeker was standing in the centre 
of the tent, his cap set jauntily on one 
side, talking to his orderly. 

“Hello lootnant! I’m back at last, 
and boy, I want to tell you I’ve drunk 
so much champagne in the last five 
days, I’m just naturally breathin’ 
bubbles.” 

Archer sat down on his cot. 
orderly left the tent. 

“I was all set to come back night 
fore last, and then I thought I’ll just 
go down to the Olympia and have one 
more look at the mademoiselles ’fore 
I came back. Well I was standin’ 


The 
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there at the bar downstairs, with my 
foot cocked on the rail. And there was 
one of these tousled blondes sittin’ on 
one of those high stools, you know, and 
I was kiddin’ her along — she wasn’t 
a bit bad — she didn’t have no stock- 
in’s on, just bare legs the whole way, 
and high heel slippers — when in comes 
my old captain out of the Thirty- 
eighth, with two of the best lookin’ 
janes you ever saw. And, boy, I was 
lost right there. I just said, ‘Goodby, 
Montfaucon!’ I just couldn’t get away 
till this mornin’.” 

“It’s all right. There wasn’t much 
of anything to do.” 

“TI didn’t think there would be, and 
anyhow this was somethin’ too good 
to pass up. 

“You don’t have to check out no 
more with the M. P.’s. You know how 
they used to be in Paris. But I was 
kinda skittish, so I eased down to the 
station this mornin’ ’bout five o’clock. 
And the first thing I saw when I got 
there was an M. P. I kept one eye 
slanted on him and started beatin’ it 
for the train, when up he comes, and 
salutes just as nice as you please, and 
says, ‘Can I show the lootnant where 
to get his ticket?’ and ‘Where’s the 
lootnant goin’?’ and ‘That’s your 
track, sir.’ Boy, you could’ve knocked 
me down with a feather. By the way, 
I got some good cognac here — five 
star stuff. How ’bout a drink before 
mess ?” 


“Well . 


. yes, give me a drink.” 
Archer tipped the bottle to his 
mouth, scraping his throat with the 
raw liquor, warming and comforting 
his stomach. 
Bleeker slung his musette bag over 


his shoulder. “I think I’ll take a look 
in at my tent, and dump this junk be- 
fore mess,” he said. “Take another 
drink.” 

Archer stared for a moment at the 
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young officer in front of him with his 
hard assertive air and the voice that 
seemed to start from too far down in 
his throat. It did not much matter 
that he had come back. 

“Here’s yesterday’s paper, if you 
want to see it.” Bleeker turned and, 
stooping, went out of the tent. 

Archer picked up the paper, the 
Paris edition of an American journal. 
Fashionable people were arriving at 
fashionable hotels, dining in company, 
being entertained by Napoleonic prin- 
cesses. The Peace Conference had met 
in the Hall of Mirrors in the Palace of 
Versailles. The German emissary had, 
with characteristic arrogance, re- 
mained standing while addressing the 
elderly and elegant Allied politicians. 
There had been a loud outcry. The 
Y.M.C.A. was holding boxing bouts at 
the Palais de Glace, to provide the 
American soldiers on leave with whole- 
some and moral amusement. 

Staring distractedly at the obscure 
print, he thought of all these impotent 
fastidious people in Paris who, what- 
ever they touched of civilized thought 
and grace, left it inane; he saw that 
they represented a desolation no less 
complete than the abrupt height of 
Montfaucon, and the hillside under it 
pitted with open graves, empty now as 
tombs of the resurrection. For the 
rest there was Bleeker, with thick 
reddish skin and hard mouth, standing 
with legs apart loosening a bawdy tale. 
And he hated Bleeker. 

He flung himself on the canvas cot 
and lay there with arms distended, his 
face rubbing against the soiled pillow, 
his thoughts wheeling confusedly as 
bubbles in an uneven stream. He re- 
sented fiercely being held here, trapped 
and held in this charnel place, away 
from the dizzy green and gay abandon 
of cities, the sidewalks fragrant and 
rustling with silk. What wild joy it 
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would be but to stretch his legs under 
the tables in painted cafés, and to 
drink, to drink long. 

Anywhere would be better than 
here, where the water was tainted and 
the soil dead, and even the air came 
unclean. In Paris whatever was left 
of life ran at the full. The sunlight 
came to the streets strained through a 
green net of leaves, and the night 
would be filled with lights and amorous 
voices, and women were there who 
could be bought for a night and for- 
gotten in the morning. Nothing was 
left but the fine vigor of his body, still 
young, and beginning to stir with heat 
from the liquor he had drunk. He lay 
on his cot stretched with resentment 
and sultry desires until aflame through 
his whole length with youth and lone- 
liness. 

Bleeker thrust his ruddy face be- 
tween the flaps of the tent. 
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“What t’hell’s the matter, lootnant! 
Mess is ready, let’s go. I’m as hungry 
as a hound dog. I didn’t have nothin’ 
this morning but some bread and 
coffee. And last night was a hard 
night too, I’m tellin’ you.” 

“All right. I’m not very hungry, 
but I guess there’s nothing else to do.” 
Then he said, “I might go to Paris my- 
self if I can get a leave through.” 

Outside, he stooped for a moment to 
twist and fasten the loose ribbon of 
his spiral puttee. Bleeker glanced 
across the road. 

“You’ve had that grave taken up out 
of the stockade, I see,” he said; 
“haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Archer. “They came 
for him this morning.” And straight- 
ening his body he felt the sun warm 
on his face and hands, and the light 
of May burnished his uncovered hair. 


THE GRASS 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


a when I have suffered, I have dipped 
Into this great green gospel opened wide, 

And read the tale that no one has denied — 
That God is good. With honey life has dripped 
When I the ancient knowledge drank and sipped, 

Finding new meanings on the page’s side, 

Fresh wonder where the sweet inscriptions glide 
Through the illuminated manuscript. 


Enchanting story! 


How the record runs 


Through the vast world upon each scented page, 
With marginal designs and glossaries, 
Footnotes and flowery borders, and the sun’s 


Eternal illustration! 


Youth and Age 


Alike can read such magic words as these. 





THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF WRITING 
By Robert Cortes Holliday 


VI: MARKETING AND PUBLISHING PLAYS 


In connection with Mr. Holliday’s series, THE BOOKMAN announces a new Bureau of 


Practical Advice to Writers. 


will be answered by the editor or referred to the 


Any question regarding the mechanical details of authorship 


proper authority. The best of these 


questions and answers will, from time to time, be published, for the information of those 
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NEw York, July, 1922. 
ARKETING the manuscript of a 
play is quite a different job from 

marketing the manuscript of a work 
of fiction. In the first place, book 
publishers encourage all writers to 
submit manuscripts, and assure them 
that their work will receive careful 
attention. We have seen in other 
articles of this series how book pub- 
lishers employ a staff for the very 
purpose of reading solicited and un- 
solicited manuscripts. Theatrical pro- 
ducers do not encourage all and sundry 
to submit plays. In fact a number of 
producers refuse positively to look at 
an unsolicited play manuscript. Most 
play producers apparently have a 
pretty good idea of just what they 
want. Instead of searching through 
a mass of solicited and unsolicited 
material with the hope of finding 
something for their purpose, they are 
likely to order what they want from 
the playwright who they believe can 
supply it. 

“There is a greater demand for 
plays today than ever before,” de- 
clared one manager the other day; and 
a play broker said: “The managers, 
every one, are eager for good plays.” 
In spite of this, the managers undoubt- 
edly make it hard for the unknown 
playwright to have his play read. A 


The department for this month appears on page 653. 


director recently was heard to say 
that it is no unusual thing for un- 
solicited manuscripts to knock around 
the average manager’s office for 
months without receiving the slightest 
attention. The story goes that Sar- 
dou’s first produced play, “The Stu- 
dents’ Tavern’, received its reading 
because the manager of the Odéon, on 
leaving the theatre with the leading 
actress, happened to turn over the 
heap of plays waiting reading in his 
office. The actress got a glimpse of 
Sardou’s neat, clear handwriting and 
it attracted her attention immediately. 
She picked up the manuscript and 
read it. 

One reason why managers hesitate 
to encourage the sending in of plays, 
is their desire to avoid lawsuits. An 
inexperienced writer will submit a 
manuscript to a certain manager. 
Some months later he will receive his 
manuscript back with a rejection slip. 
Three or four years later he will see a 
play produced by this same manager. 
The play will have a theme, or a scene, 
something similar to the play the 
writer submitted and had rejected. 
He jumps to the conclusion that the 
manager stole his play during the 
months in which he was supposed to 
be considering it. The writer then 
proceeds to take the matter to court. 
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Of course, there have been times 
when managers have actually stolen 
plots in this manner. But such a 
thing rarely happens today, certainly 
never in a reputable theatrical man- 
ager’s office. Yet it is surprising to 
learn of the number of lawsuits that 
are still brought against managers by 
unknown writers who have submitted 
unsolicited play manuscripts. Every 
writer of plays should remember that 
in order to prove that a manager has 
taken his plot, he must prove that the 
manager has actually read the play. 

What are the various methods of 
submitting play manuscripts? First: 
direct to managers. The only way to 
submit a play to a manager would 
seem to be to obtain an introduction 
to one. It should be a real, honest-to- 
goodness introduction from someone 
who knows the manager personally. 
The author should tell the manager 
his story, who he is, what he has 
done, what his play is about, why he 
believes this manager above all others 
will be interested in the play, and so 
on. And then ask him whether or not 
he would care to read the play. If 
the manager says yes, it is highly 
probable that he will read it himself, 
although he may turn it over to one 
of his professional readers first. If 
he says no, he will probably tell the 
author quite frankly why he is not in- 
terested. One finds that the theatrical 
managers and producers are more 
frank with their authors than are 
editors and publishers. 


Or, the author may write to a man- 
ager and tell him about himself, the 
nature of his play, how he happened 
to write it, why he believes it will 
appeal to the manager, and ask if he 
may submit it. The author should be 
sure to state the theme of his play, 
the number of acts and scenes, the 
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size of the cast, and the length of 
time it requires for acting. 

To send in to a manager the man- 
uscript of a play unsolicited is a 
rather hopeless proceeding. 

Play brokers manage their business 
in very much the same way as literary 
agents manage their business. The 
play broker keeps in close touch with 
the various managers and their plans. 
The beginner should be warned, how- 
ever, against dishonest play brokers. 

Plays may be submitted to leading 
actors in the same manner as they are 
submitted to managers—at a per- 
sonal meeting following a written re- 
quest. But the playwright should be 
convinced that his play is particularly 
well suited for the actor to whom he 
offers it. He should be familiar with 
the plays in which the actor has ap- 
peared, and he should have seen and 
studied the actor’s technique. An ex- 
cellent example of the kind of letter 
not to write an actor when submitting 
a play follows. It was written by a 
young woman who had spent several 
years of work with a correspondence 
school course for playwrights. The 
play was her first finished production. 
She wrote: 


I have never been outside of Blanktown 
and as we have no theatre here I have neve 
witnessed a professional play. However, | 
know I have the dramatic sense and a 
creative imagination, and I believe my past 
two years of study has brought me up to the 
point where I am capable of turning out 
acceptable material. Of course, I have neve 
seen you act and [I am not sure that my 
play, ‘‘Steeple Johnnie’’, is just the kind 
of thing you do; but I am sure you will 
read the play and then perhaps recommend 
it to someone you know to be looking for 
this sort of thing. 


If one is not accustomed to see pro- 
fessional productions in the theatre 
the chances very greatly are that he 
will never write successful plays. 
Unless, of course, he is a genius. In 
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theatrical circles it is everywhere 
agreed that it is necessary for one to 
have some first-class knowledge of the 
theatre in order to write a real play. 
Although, it might be mentioned, 
there is a tendency not to place ex- 
treme emphasis upon the idea of 
technique. One of the best established 
play brokers in New York holds that 
every successful play recently pro- 
duced here has broken at least three 
of the recognized rules of technique. 

A fourth way in which plays are 
submitted is to amateur organizations 
and professional guilds, such as the 
Theatre Guild, the Inter-Theatre Arts, 
the Provincetown Players, and other 
such bodies. One is required to be a 
member of some of these organiza- 
tions in order to submit his plays to 
them. 

A procedure not uncommonly em- 
ployed is for the author with no foot- 
hold in the professional theatre to 
This is a 


produce his play himself. 
method very uncertain of wider re- 


sults. However, if you have a play 
and do not know what to do with it, 
being unable, for one reason or an- 
other, to place it through one of the 
four methods mentioned, the course is 
open to you to organize an amateur 
company of your own to give a per- 
formance of the play in your own or a 
nearby city. Your city or town may 
already have a dramatic club, in which 
case it would be well for you to ask 
this organization to present the play. 
The newspaper reviews of the produc- 
tion may then be sent out to various 
managers and actors with a letter 
asking them if they would care to 
read the play manuscript. 

The trouble with this method as a 
plan for carrying a play to the estab- 
lished theatre is that the local news- 
papers are, as a rule, far too effusive 
in praising amateur productions and 
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local “playwrights”. Their comments 
are apt to be so exceedingly eulogistic 
that they won’t mean anything to a 
manager or an experienced actor. 

Before submitting a play manu- 
script the author should have some 
idea of the situation with which a 
manager is confronted. In the first 
place, the producer must invest a sum 
ranging anywhere from $10,000 up- 
ward in each play that he presents. 
As much as $25,000 would not mis- 
state the amount frequently invested. 
The manager must feel reasonably 
sure, therefore, that the plays he 
accepts are worth, in box office re- 
ceipts, at least $10,000 a week. 

These figures make an interesting 
comparison with the expenses of book 
publishing. A book publisher can 
finance a book on from $500 to $1,000; 
if from three to five thousand people 
buy a book, the book will just about 
pay for itself. But it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that more than fifteen 
thousand people must buy tickets for 
a play before the producer recovers 
his original investment. 

The cost of putting on a play today 
has greatly increased. Royalties, one 
gathers, have decreased in the past 
four years; but wages in connection 
with the theatre are in some cases 
double those of five years ago, trans- 
portation charges for scenery, etc., 
are almost prohibitive. Add to these 
matters a consideration of the sal- 
aries of the actors and actresses, the 
cost of the scenery, costumes, and 
properties, the advertising, rent of 
the theatre, etc., etc., and one can 
come near to appreciating the risk of 
play producing. A play that demands 
elaborate scenery, costumes, and stage 
effects, has practically no chance of 
acceptance today unless it has been 
ordered for some particular theatre 
like the Hippodrome or for some par- 
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ticular purpose. Even the Hippodrome 
productions are far less elaborate 
than they were four years ago. 

Another thing to be considered in 
contemplating the career of a play- 
wright, is the number of plays pro- 
duced. Aside from all the short 
stories, novelettes, and novels that 
are printed in the magazines and news- 
papers, between six and ten thousand 
books are published in a single year in 
the United States. The total numbér 
of plays produced in New York City 
in a single year is not over two hun- 
dred and fifty. Perhaps in all of the 
United States four or five hundred 
plays are produced in a year; cer- 
tainly not more. 

In one of Mr. Tarkington’s recently 
published stories a young playwright 
comes to feel that everyone connected 
with the production of his play has 
had more of a hand in its authorship 
than he had. It is of course true that 
managers, in their eagerness to get 
just the things they consider right, 
will often accept a play and then pay 
out considerable sums of money to 
have it edited and put into shape. 
An observation sometimes heard is 
that no “first plays” are produced 
exactly as they were written. A play 
may be edited and changed before it 
goes into rehearsals. Whether or not 
this happens, it will in all likelihood 
be changed in many respects during 
rehearsal. Excisions, additions, inter- 
polations are made by the manager, 
the stage director, by the stars, and 
sometimes at the suggestion of the 
other actors. Experienced  play- 
wrights are sometimes called in to 
help whip a first play into shape. 
When a play by an experienced writer 
goes into rehearsals the changes are 
usually made by the author, although 
in many instances at the suggestion 
of the manager, director, or star. 
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Plays should never be sold outright. 
They are usually produced on a roy- 
alty basis, the author receiving a cash 
bonus as advance royalty when the 
manuscript is accepted. He then re- 
ceives a percentage of the gross box 
office receipts. This percentage varies 
in accordance with the reputation of 
the playwright and the amount of 
capital at the disposal of the producer. 

The producer, when he accepts the 
manuscript, agrees to present the play 
before a certain date, say within six 
months after the contract is signed. 
If the manager fails to produce the 
play by the date specified, the author 
regains control of all rights to the 
play. This is an important part of the 
contract. Many good plays have been 
bought by managers simply to keep 
them out of the hands of rival man- 
agers and they have never been pro- 
duced. Also, the producer agrees to 
run the play for a certain period each 
year after the first performance. If 
he fails to do this, the agreement may 
be considered at an end and the rights 
to the play are returned to the author. 

The author’s royalty may be any- 
where from two to ten per cent of the 
gross receipts during the play’s run. 
The author should insist upon a per- 
centage of the gross receipts and not 
of the net receipts. A fair royalty 
would be five per cent of the first 
$5,000 receipts and ten per cent of 
anything over that amount. The Eng- 
lish rights to a play by an American 
playwright were contracted for the 
other day on the following royalty 
basis: 

5 % of the first $5,000 gross receipts 

74% of the next $1,000 gross receipts 


10 % of all over $6,000 gross receipts 


One 


other way of getting a play 
before the public and attracting the 
attention of producers to it, is by 
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having it published. The attitude of 
book publishers today toward plays 
we'll come to presently. Some maga- 
zines publish a one act play in every 
issue. The play manuscript is sub- 
mitted to magazine editors and book 
publishers in the regular manner, de- 
scribed in other articles of this series. 
If it is accepted and published, play 
producers and managers may see 
some notices of it which entice them 
to get a copy of the play and read it. 
Free copies may be sent by the author 
to managers and actors who he thinks 
might be interested in the play. “He 
Who Gets Slapped” was published in 
“The Dial’. In this way it was 
brought to the attention of the 
Theatre Guild. 

Some plays, known as “closet 
dramas”, are written expressly for 
magazine and book publication. Sir 
Adolphus William Ward said of these 
“literary plays”: “Though the term 


literary drama is sometimes used of 
works kept apart from the stage, it is 
in truth a misnomer, since, properly 
speaking, no drama is such until it is 


acted.” If you want your play pro- 
duced write it to be acted and not 
simply to be published. That is the 
“word” of the manager, the actor, and 
the play broker. A drama to be a 
drama must be acted. Another sug- 
gestion: if your plays cannot be acted, 
don’t write plays; try stories. Un- 
actable plays, now and then, have 
been found to make excellent stories. 

A tale is current of a play which 
the author could get no manager in- 
terested in, while it was in the form 
of a play manuscript. He recast his 
material in the form of a story, and 
had it accepted by a magazine. Here 
its dramatic possibilities enlisted the 
attention of a theatrical producer. 
The story was rewritten for the stage, 
and as a play attained notable success. 
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Authors seeking to publish plays in 
book form should note, by an examina- 
tion of the lists of various publishing 
houses, that some publishers, a few, 
are much more interested in volumes 
of this character than are the others. 
Those, naturally, are the ones first to 
be approached. 

The attitude at present of book 
publishers toward plays, as expressed 
by several of those most concerned 
with the matter, seems to be this: 
closet plays are not any longer 
wanted; if a play is not written to be 
produced the author has little chance 
of seeing it published. Generally 
publishers do not want full length 
plays — plays occupying an evening — 
unless they are by authors already 
well established. And such authors 
not infrequently, as in the cases of 
Galsworthy and Barrie, have become 
established through works in other 
fields. 

After a play has had a successful 
stage production—run at least two 
months — the author may offer it to 
a publisher with a reasonable chance 
of acceptance. In a few cases plays of 
highly exceptional literary merit, like 
“Swords” and “The Detour’, have 
been accepted by publishers though 
they have failed on the stage; but such 
instances are extremely rare. One of 
the best ways for an author who has 
not arrived in the metropolitan 
theatres to get a hearing with a pub- 
lisher, is for him to have his plays 
mimeographed and produced locally in 
one or two Little Theatres before sub- 
mitting them. His press clippings 
may help the confidence of the pub- 
lisher. “The only test for plays is 
the theatre. If a play doesn’t work in 
the theatre it won’t work elsewhere.” 

Authors who submit to publishers 
full length plays should generally not 
make them more than a hundred pages 
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in length. “Macbeth” is but ninety- 
eight pages, in a classroom edition. 
Pageants are very seldom wanted by a 
publisher. They are usually issued by 
their authors in mimeograph, fre- 
quently through the publishing branch 
of the Y.M.C.A. The best field for 
published plays is the one act play. 
Two or three publishing houses make 
a feature of issuing them separately, 
one play atatime. Most one act plays, 
however, especially those by new 
authors, are issued in volumes usually 
of half a dozen, though the number 
may vary from three to eight or ten. 
They are also, of course, issued in 
anthologies, in volumes containing 
sometimes as many as fifty plays. 
Much latitude in taste and subject 
may be found in such plays, but as 
more than four hundred schools and 
colleges are producing them, the 
“clean play” stands by far the better 
chance of publication. 

Indisputably, some very fine one 
act plays of a symbolic type have re- 
cently been issued, but their central 
themes, nevertheless, have been in- 
tensely emotional and human. Pub- 
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lishers assert that about the most 
hopeless material that comes in under 
the name of plays is the shapeless 
things that their authors call symbolic 
plays. They may have plenty of sym- 
bolism, it is remarked, but no human 
interest; and a play without human 
interest is—well, not usually re- 
garded with enthusiasm in editorial 
offices. 

Book publishers quite support the- 
atrical managers and producers in the 
opinion that unless a writer is familiar 
with the stage he had better not at- 
tempt to write plays at all. Not 
because the writer is hedged about by 
stiff formalities, but because he is con- 
siderably limited by the mechanical 
possibilities of the stage, especially of 
an amateur stage. 

As in writing any kind of literature, 
the editorial authorities again assert, 
the first essential for the embarking 
playwright is a study of the best 
examples. And, if possible, a contrac- 
tion of the habit of visiting a drama 
bookshop is strongly recommended. 

MURRAY HILL 


ROSES 


By Gamaliel Bradford 


OD made roses. 


Who made you, 


With your purple vesture? 
Scorn my flowers and me too 
With so great a gesture! 


Some day I shall have forgot 
Where your dust reposes, 

Shall believe your spent heart not 
Worth a bunch of roses. 
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To Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement K. Shorter) and to Mr. Shorter 


Edited by Michael Earls, S. J. 


DEAR Mr. SHORTER!: 

Excuse the apparition of me, sud- 
den as that of the “Crowned Child, 
with a tree”, in “Macbeth”. For of 
course I come with a petition: with a 
plot cunningly laid whereby you may 
do me one more favour. I am sending 
you two books of verse; fresh original 
verse you will say it is. If you like it, 
I wonder if you might let the author 
look at you? He is in London, in care 
of Elkin Mathews, Vigo St., Piccadil- 
ly, and only for a short time. He is 
Bliss Carman, an old colleague and 
great friend of mine, a dear gentle 
fellow, an admirable critic and 
student, as well as a poet. He got 
aboard the “Cephalonia”, last Satur- 
day, in such a rush, that I had no time 
to give him letters. Will you, pro- 
vided you can spare the hour and the 
patience from your thousand concerns, 
waive the formality of an introduction 
and write him on the strength of my 
recommending him to you? It would 
give him, I know, great pride and 


1 As editor of ‘‘The Sphere’’, and as one 
in close touch with the literary markets of 
England, Mr. Shorter was unfailing in his 
loyal devotion to the genius of Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney. His encouragement upon 
literary prospects is a thing marked with 
culture and tact: it is an incident reminis- 
cent of Wilfrid Meynell’s assistance to 
Francis Thompson. And with a cordiality 
akin to his former Mr. Shorter 
has allowed this portion of the Sigerson- 
Shorter letters to be used for the benefit of 
the Guiney heirs—the entire payment hav- 
ing been made over to Miss Guiney’s execu- 
tor, to whom also is reserved the book copy- 
right. 


services, 


— 
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pleasure. He is a queer faun to look 
at, and not American, in our sense of 
the word; Canadian, argal, English. 
Long ago, he was entered at Merton; 
and got horribly homesick and broke 
away. And he has been, ever since, as 
then, shy, abstracted, silent, outward- 
ly. But he has fire and activity; they 
are in the “Vagabondia” lyrics, and 
they are in him, too.? All our young 
guild of letters, over here, look up to 
him and to his cousin, C. G. D. Rob- 
erts, as to the best voices and spirits 
we have. I need not add how deeply 
grateful I shall be to you, for any 
passing courtesy you may show him. 
He has been an “editor-man”, and a 
good one, though not in the fashion 
of Napoleonic you! 

Dora has told me of the happy time 
in wild Kerry. She is my joy and 
comfort, helping me along with my 
edition of Mangan, which Mr. Lane 
said yesterday he hoped to take back 
with him to The Bodley Head. But 
not a twig on it has budded into proof, 
as yet. There is but one Dora! You 
and I are in great harmony on that 
subject, are we not? 


2 Dedicating ‘‘Patrins’’, her exquisite 


volume of essays, to Bliss Carman, October 
19, 1896, Miss Guiney writes: ‘‘ Well, these 
wild dry whims are patrins dropped down in 
the open for our tribe; but particularly for 
you. They will greet you as you lazily 
come up, and mean: Fare on, and good 
luck love you to the end! and you 
will read, in between and all along, a record 
of pleasant lonely paths never very far from 
your own, biggest of Romanys! in the 
thought-country of our common youth.’’ 
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I have turned my page only to bid 
you goodbye; but not before I thank 
you for Mrs. Hinkson’s beautiful han- 
dicraft in “The Sketch”, so kindly de- 
voted at your request, to me and my 
Works and Pomps. Everyone admired 
it for a model of its kind: it was like 
a French silhouette. “I forgive’— 
you, or her?—“all the praise.” Best 
wishes to you ever. 

Faithfully yours, 
LOUISE I. GUINEY. 
Auburndale, Massachusetts. 
23rd April, 1896. 


You Very NICEST OF ALL POSSIBLE 

DoRAS, AND GIRL 0’ My HEART: 

I kiss your boots. Nothing less 
will express my amazed and abashed 
sense of gratitude when I found you 
had put yourself and “a cousin” (bless 
her) into pound, and painfully copied 
out every word of the inaccessible 
Maurice Leyne on Mangan. (Dear, 
dear! If ever you want a lost book of 
Lion or the great seal of James II, or 
the Philosopher’s stone, pray com- 
mand me: I am your man.) I was de- 
lighted, as I need not say, with your 
script, and more, with the long-suffer- 
ing friendliness of the scribe; but I 
never would have dreamed of setting 
before you such a drudgery! No, not 
in the name of all the neglected poets 
who flourished since Jehoshaphat his 
reign. Thanks “stick in throat”. 
Leyne’s is a very beautiful article, 
saying much in little, and saying new 
things temperately. His “way”, apart 
from the rather superfluous prelude, 
reminds me of Mr. O’Leary’s. Cer- 
tainly, nothing half so good (so 
“right”, as Ruskin would have us 
say), has been written about Mangan. 
One phrase puzzles me; for he speaks 
of “Cahal Mor” (meaning, of course, 
“The Vision of Connaught” in the 


Thirteenth Century), as a translation. 
O daughter of Eirionnach! Consider 
that I know nothing of the language 
of polite society before the Flood; and 
by the bowels of your final charity; 
ask himself if that be so. I think not, 
I think not, in any sense at all; yet 
who am I to have a think on that 
ground? As for “The Green and 
Serene”, I gape like a young robin, 
and as yet go anhungered. If I might 
but cast an eye thereupon, you might 
e’en tell him he shall sometime pin me 
by the knees and ankles with a golden 
skewer, and cast me into a Dutch 
Canal! for I shall have had my day. 
And now no more Manganese for ever 
from me, lest you wish I had never 
been born to edit it, or to implore aid 
of angels like D. S. The book will be 
out in the autumn. 

Ah, D. S.! I shall never hear from 
you again, this side of girlhood*: and 
may the Lord have mercy on your 
Soul. If Mrs. Shorter invites me to 
love her, I won’t answer for my be- 
havior: I shall probably be under her 
feet as of old, and with her in spirit, 
all our lives long. 


Heaven bless your grace with health and 
happy days. 


I am glad you chose our good Inde- 


pendence Day. I shall hold it as a 
solemn joy-festival, not for the Re- 
public this time, but for you. 
Mother’s love, and mine, to all your 
house: love that will keep. 
Yours always and altogether, 
L. I. G. 
3rd June, 1896. 


DEAR Mr. SHORTER: 

Dora says she doesn’t see why she 
shouldn’t draw a Mangan of her own. 
Nor do I, considering 1st, that she 


3 Dora’s marriage, July 4. 
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draws “like an angel’, as is attested, 
among other things, by the head en- 
closed in my last Dublin letter; and 
2ndly, that no one living, probably, 
can divine better exactly what C. M. 
looked like. Moreover, this document 
is my affidavit that if Dora’s Mangan 
ever attain concreteness, and if Dora 
be willing, said Mangan, and none 
other, shall go into my English edi- 
tion next autumn (by grace of Mr. 
John Lane), as frontpiece; though I 
am pledged to use George Washing- 
ton’s own effigy for the book in 
America. Also as I am in a state of 
perfervid gratitude to Dora, for 
various reasons, and as Dora is a 
norfle busy young person “situate 
between Newgate and Tyburn”, here 
will I end with my love and blessing 
and vow ever to be 
Hers Everlastingly, 


Here Miss 
Guiney in- 
serted the 
sketch of 
aface with 
glasses. 


HER 


June 11th, 1896. 
Auburndale, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


DEAR Mr. SHORTER: 

Learning your address, as I did, 
yesterday, gives me the chance, long- 
desired, of writing to congratulate 
you: which I hereby do, with all my 
heart. And as Dora’s husband, you 
must, willy nilly, be dear to me! All 
blessing go with you both, and happi- 
ness ever strengthening. Ah, that’s 
a precious girl. — 


Sweet as (Irish) air could make her, she: 


and I think nobody knows it so well as 


you. I owe you for several courteous 
gifts, and have to thank you for ex- 
tracting from an English camera so 


pictorial a rendering of our old B. C.’s 


Pan-like head. It delights all his 
friends here. I wish I might send a 
new “Ballad on a Wedding”. But my 
poor intelligentials are not bivalve: 
the mood for bread-earning, once with 
difficulty imposed, excludes the mood 
for letters, which is the aboriginal, 
and, I hope, immortal one, to recur 
sometime yet, like Arethusa’s stream 
from underground. Meanwhile, I 
think festal thoughts, and dedicate 
them to you and Dora. 
Believe me ever 
Yours very faithfully, 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
Auburndale, Massachusetts, 
llth July, 1896. 


DEAR Mr. SHORTER: 


At last I have a verse to send you: 
I pray devoutly that you may like it, 
and not find it too, too long! It is the 
only purely descriptive bit I ever 
wrote. I do not know whether to sign 
it or not, and will ask you to judge 
for me. I never sent, until this year, 
anything to English magazines except 
a prose paper to “Macmillan’s” and 
another to “East and West”. You see 
both are dead; so accepting my stuff- 
post hoc, propter hoc! — must have 
killed them. But I left both papers 
unsigned; and the two verses con- 
fided lately to Mr. Meynell are signed 
by my initials only. But please do 
exactly as you think best in the 
matter, if you print “The Squall”. 

I always have something to thank 
you for! This time it is the “Pic- 
torial”, with your excellent effigy, and 
Dora’s. I have the best mind in the 
world to ask you to make me a wedding 
gift: both your photographs, to boot. 
They would be “rapturously received’’. 
Are there not a couple left over in 
cubby-holes and odd corners of your 
new home? Dora in that black gown 





is somewhat enchanting! (You see I 
have seen yet another London paper; 
but long after the “Pictorial”.) My 
pious intention is to write soon to 
Mrs. Clement Shorter. Meanwhile I 
salute the lady, and beg to remain, 
with many acknowledgments, 
Faithfully yours, 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
Auburndale (Boston), Massachusetts, 
U.S. A. 
August 14th, 1896. 


My DEAR MR. SHORTER: 

For the last six weeks I have been 
very ill, and but narrowly escaped 
meningitis and Total Extinction. What 
mind I had was in eclipse, or I should 
never have forgotten to return the 
Vaughans, as I certainly (in com- 
monest decency!), intended. I hope 
it will go half-way towards securing 
me pardon, that I am by no means 
habitually heedless of my manners 
literary! So pray absolve me. The 
books shall follow in the morning’s 
post. You don’t know how sorry I 
am: but I really couldn’t see my way 
to that review. Our Vaughan, Miss 
Morgan’s and mine, will not be out 
till next winter, as I had to abandon 
it so abruptly. I am only just wobbling 
about, and convalescing as well as one 
can who is choked with indignation at 
the very thought of having been a-bed 
an entire April. Miss Morgan, of 
Brecon, by the way, is as like as not, 
on my responsibility, to call upon you 
and Dora in July. She is a great ad- 
mirer of your books. I believe you 
will like her much, if you see her. She 
is the most intelligent and accurate of 
antiquaries, and is full of appreciation 
for the best literature. I suppose you 
may know her name as that of Lady 
Henry Somerset’s friend and ally in 
many philanthropic movements. 
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My Mangan book got caught in the 
binders, and long hung fire; but it is 
announced for this week, and I trust 
Mr. John Lane will be prompt in firing 
a copy at Dora’s bonnie head, with 
much more love from its editor than 
can readily be expressed My essays, 
too, are on the point of publication‘, 
and are dedicated to Bliss Carman, to 
redeem a friendly threat some eight 
years old. I thought that by so doing 
I had tied his hands, as a reviewer; 
but lo, I hear that he dares to praise 
his own property in the forthcoming 
BOOKMAN. Good fortune to 
3yron! Tell Dora — 


your 


I remember her with love, 
Tho’ always cold, tho’ never mine! 


Bless her. 
Your very grateful and faithful 
LOUISE I. GUINEY. 
Auburndale, Boston, Massachusetts, 
U.S. A. 
May 9th, 1897. 


DEAR Mr. SHORTER: 
Rosina Vokes, in her sunny heyday, 
used to sing something like 
No matter wot you do, 


If yer ’eart be true! 
And ’is ’eart was true to Pole. 


Which is an allegory germane to this 
occasion: for I want you to absolve me 


generally and give me a free rein, 
before I go on to say that my ’eart is 
all right towards you, now that I have 
a small plot against your peace. A 


brilliant and peculiar fellow, about 
nine-and-twenty, in whom I have great 
faith (though I’ll tell you privately 
that I have more faith in him than 
affection for him), is going to London 
this month. He is Gelett Burgess, a 
New Englander by race and birth but 


4 ‘*Patrins’’. 
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associated with California, where he 
and my dear Bruce Porter brought out 
a quaint, fascinating, “geniusy”’ little 
magazine called “The Lark”. It had 
quite a wonderful succés d’estime; and 
they maintained it at its own fresh 
odd level for two years, when, as a 
master-stroke of wit, they killed it, 
and left the more esthetic U.S.A. 
lamenting. Burgess has since pub- 
lished a thoroughly charming book, 
called “Vivette” (as good in its way 
as the “New Arabian Nights”, and 
dedicated, by the way, to Mrs. R. L. 
Stevenson), which is based upon a 
series of light sketches in “The Lark’. 
Now I’m not going to ask you to be 
good to him, and to consider me, 
thereupon, your everlasting debtor. 
But I am going to give him a letter to 
you, when he sails on the 14th; not 
“strange Countries to see” at all but 
plainly and boldly to seek out his lit- 
erary fortunes, after the old, old 
fashion in London. What I beg you 
to do is to look the young man over, 
and see whether you have any mortal 
use for him. He has some unique 
qualities, which it seems to me, would 
tell in English journalism. But I 
abdicate my judgment, in the matter, 
to yours. You know! And since I 
know you do, the results, in any case, 
will be intelligent. 

Pray tell Dora that I greatly like 
her “Lone of Soul” in THE BOOKMAN. 
[ shall write her before long. A 
month ago it almost seemed as if I 
might put to sea. But now alas, no 
dear thing is farther than “Fleet 
Street, sir’’. 

Love, and all luck, to you both! 
LOUISE I. GUINEY. 
Auburndale, Boston, Mass. 
7th May, 1898. 


DEAR Mr. SHORTER: 
It is with entire pleasure that I 
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send you the books; and it delighted 
me to have you ask for them. “The 
White Sail’’® was closely preceded by 
a worthless little first volume, long out 
of print; but the other two comprise 
all my Unpoetical Works up to date, 
save the things which are going to 
press next October or November. You 
see the whole output is rather scant, 
to cover a space of some thirteen 
years. The English book (and I 
don’t think Mr. Grant Richards is sure 
that he will do it, although he asked 
for it!) is to be called “England and 
Yesterday”, after Stevenson’s fine 
phrase; it contains a few numbers out 
of “A Roadside Harp”, which is not 
to be re-issued as a whole at present. 
But the next collection of (American) 
verses, “The Martyrs’ Idyl”’, I shall 
surely send you or Dora, as well as 
see that you get the other. The 
“England and Yesterday” is purely 
local, you know. And here endeth an 
egotistical page.— As for your gen- 
erous offer to “do something for me”, 
I shall snap you up! For I was 
actually on the point of asking you, of 
your charity, to get me a certain 
“Chronicle” of unknown date: but 
somewhere between that of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s death, and June 24th. I am 
curious to have that poem on a 
Borning and Dying Infant (this is the 
title in a laconic form!) which is said 
to have been printed in 1836 and 
which, I believé, figures entire, in the 
“Chronicle” columns. I got hold of 
some extracts from it, which struck 
me as truly poetical; and it has been 
a marvel to me, Ist, that Mr. Gladstone 
should have written it; for with all his 
wonderful qualities, and even with his 
Horace in evidence, he did not seem to 
me to have the “Spark”: 2ndly, it is 
doubly marvellous that any person 


5 Poems, published in 1887. 
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able to express himself so charmingly 
in an irregular lyric measure, should 
not have been an inveterate poet, and 
nothing else! So do gratify my decent 
curiosity. You didn’t tell me whether 
you lacked a copy of the little Doxey 
“Omar” of San Francisco: a Hilling 
edition, and pretty. I should like to 
get it for you. Here is an announce- 
ment of yet another. And a Boston 
friend who is a very clever editor, Mr. 
Nathan Haskell-Dole, is actually at 
work on three “Omar” books: one of 
them includes, by permission, the 
translation into Latin of the “Rhu- 
baiyat” (see that “h’: I must have 
been thinking of my favorite rhubarb 
tarts!), which was made by somebody 
at Oxford long ago, and never since 
reprinted. You'll have to get out an 
injunction against all these scribes. 
Perhaps Persian powder might drive 
"em away. I heard, indirectly, how 
good you have been to Mr. Burgess. 


THE BOOKMAN 


Tell Dora I love her yet, though I 
never hear from her half often 
enough. No England for me, that I 
know of: but my thoughts are much 
with all my dear friends there. 

I write from a wild seacoast place, 
where we hope to remain until late in 
the autumn. There is a yacht-race 
going on in the great stretches of 
water beyond. I love yacht-racing, 
and consider it superior, say, to bull- 
fights; but our darling climate has 
driven me indoors. It can scarcely be 
hotter at Santiago, where our poor 
troops are keeping the Fourth in their 
unforgettable way. You “effete mon- 
archists” are so nice to us, that you 
must allow me to dip my colours today, 
as I sign myself 

Yours faithfully, 
LOUISE I. GUINEY. 
Five Islands, Sagadahoc County, 
Maine. 
July 4th, 1898. 


LONELY SONG 


By Hilda Conkling 


END low, blue sky, 
Touch my forehead: 


You look cool. . 


. bend down... 


Flow about me in your blueness and coolness, 
Be thistledown, be flowers, 
Be all the songs I have not yet sung. 


Laugh at me, sky! 


Put a cap of cloud on my head . 
Blow it off with your blue winds; 
Give me a feeling of your laughter 
Beyond cloud and wind! 

I need to have you laugh at me 

As though you liked me a little. 
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By Kenneth Andrews 


With Sketches by the Author 


A white reed, 

A wild duck with a weary air, 

A red sun that glows but warms not — 
I am very sad. 


N this charming fragment we have, 

in a few deft strokes, all the melan- 
choly beauty of a sunset over a weir. 
Simply yet vividly the picture is 
brought before us. In the first line 
we have the scene of the poem. The 
white reed makes us see at once 
blurred willows and dark water with a 
thin spear of white standing out in 
startling contrast. In the next line 
we get a sense of the remote and 
poignant picture which has moved the 
poet to song. One wild duck — not a 
flock of wild ducks — suggests the 
loneliness of the beautiful evening. 
The phrase “with a weary air” con- 
jures up an empty sky and a tired bird 
seeking a resting place after a day’s 
hard flying. Then “a red sun that 
glows but warms not”! What more 
do we need to see the flushed sky, the 
rich beauty of the dying sunset? And 
in the final line we have, in four 
words, the response of the poet to it 
all. It might be said that pages of 
description, pages of soul searching, 
are here clarified and crystallized in 
four chaste verses. That might be 
said, but it would be a lie. The poem 
quoted is not one of those immortal 
bits struck off by the Prince Regent of 
Japan. We did it ourself in about two 
minutes and a half, and we do not con- 
sider ourself a rapid typist. 


Neither do we consider ourself a 
poet. It would be utterly impossible 
for us to turn out a sonnet on that 
theme, but we would undertake to 
turn out jargon of this kind by the 
hour. If we may be unhampered by 
form, if we may take as the sole meas- 
ure of our work the emotional inten- 
sity with which we conceive it, we 
may easily claim that our emotion was 
very intense and that we have there- 
fore written a great poem. That is, 
if we dispense with form, if the artist 
is permitted to transcribe the rough 
scrawls from his notebook to the page 
or to the canvas, there is no way to 
check him up. 

“Expressionism” is a delightfully 
vague term, and a great many more 
or less earnest young people insist 
that they are working in it. The ap- 
parent ease with which expressionism 
may be imitated is demoralizing; the 
genuine artists who have taken it up 
are outnumbered twenty to one by the 
incompetent or lazy. And the unfor- 
tunate part is that, as yet, it is not 
always easy to distinguish the true 
from the false. As a matter of fact 
expressionism is not — as some of its 
practitioners seem to think — an ab- 
sence of technique; it is a new and a 
very difficult technique. The very 
lack of restraint implies even greater 
gifts in the artist. If work done in 
this manner is genuine it does all that 
the old technique can do, and more. A 
few pioneers have been strong enough 
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ALLAN POLLOCK 
He has a new way of using his hands and 
feet, but after you get used to it he is as 
amusing a corespondent as one would care 
to meet. 


to cast aside the old forms and make 
their own way; but they are excep- 
tions. Frightful crimes have been 
committed in the name of expres- 


sionism, by persons of inferior talents. 


In discussing tragedy and the un- 
happy ending in general William 
Archer once said, “Be sure you are an 
Ibsen before you kill your Hedda.” 
It seems to apply here. 

Eventually of course standards in 
the new form of dramatic writing — 
if it is really new — will become as 
exacting as those which condition the 
old. Expressionism will gradually 
provide its own examples of excellence 
by which the false may be measured. 
But we, in this country, have not had 
many such examples. One is inclined 
to hazard that most of the specimens 
we have had are not expressionism at 
all, but futile and even dishonest imi- 
tations of it. Naturally the general 
theatregoer is suspicious of it, and 
even definitely antagonistic toward it. 
It is easy to understand, therefore, 
why the Theatre Guild at first pre- 
sented Georg Kaiser’s “From Morn to 
Midnight” gingerly at special per- 


formances open only to their members. 

The reaction, even of this unusually 
sympathetic audience, was interesting. 
During the first part of the play those 
in the theatre seemed merely curious; 
and the novelty of the form was obvi- 
ously distracting. Indeed the first 
scene, in the bank, is likely to impress 
one as being made up of hasty jottings. 
A fat man on a bench, chuckling. A 
beautiful lady trying to cash a letter 
of credit. A serving maid with a 
basket, strangely out of place in a 
bank. The fat man on the bench 
chuckles. The cashier, behind his 
gleaming bars, is like a machine; he 
does not speak. It is the kind of thing 
we have all seen done imperfectly, and 
which we have therefore resented. 
But as Kaiser does it, there is no re- 
sentment. The brief, jerky episodes 
do create a definite and very vivid 
composite picture. Presently one real- 
izes that the disconnected odds and 
ends are not distracting, but curiously 
bracing. They clarify and stimulate 
the imagination, whereas in the hands 
of a less competent playwright they 
would merely confuse it. What we see 
here, on the stage, has been condensed 
— by the exercise of a most rigorous 
technique — from masses of literal 
and orderly events. They are not 
merely haphazard bits. They seem to 
be symbols, but symbols chosen with 
great care. Even when definite narra- 
tion enters in the scene does not seem 
literal. When the cashier sends the 
office boy and the porter for a glass of 
water and stuffs thousands of bank 
notes into his pocket, there is the im- 
plication that it is all symbolism. It 
is not a story, it is a parable. A man- 
ikin typifying the meek of the earth is 
acquiring what he has always desired 
— wealth. The effect in the theatre is 
what one would expect. The audience 
observes it with interest, but without 
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a a 


emotion. It is as though the play- 
wright had curtly outlined the nature 
of a mathematical problem which he 
proposed to solve. 

But the second scene is shot through 
with passion. Here it becomes clear, 
even to the most sluggish, what the 
playwright is doing. He is seizing the 
great moments which his theme might 
yield if developed in full and con- 
densing them into brief and significant 
terms. The cashier, breathless and 
fearfully nervous, bursts into the 
apartment of the beautiful lady who 
had tried to cash the letter of credit 
in the bank. He is infatuated with 
her, and with no preliminaries he begs 
her to put on her hat and come away 
with him. She is nonplused; but the 
scene is not ridiculous. The play- 
wright — being sure of his technique 
rather than independent of it —is 
able to convince his audience that it is 
authentic, save for the time element. 


And time he has taken the liberty of 
ignoring. He has gone without cere- 
mony straight to the heart of all that 
could ever happen between the cashier 


and the beautiful lady. The moments 
of crisis and passion which their story 
might contain — whether it went on 
for months or years — have been dis- 
tilled out, and only the essence is 
offered in the play. That process, 
very roughly, is the one on which ex- 
pressionism rests; and it is not sur- 
prising that so many fledgling play- 
wrights make a frightful botch of it. 

As Kaiser develops his remarkable 
play the plan he follows is quite as 
arbitrary as any Scribe or Pinero ever 
followed. We next find the cashier in 
a field deep in snow; and here the 
whole play is brought into sudden 
focus. The cashier invites the powers 
of life to come and trade with him. 
He has money; he can pay. “What 
have you to offer?” he cries. “I'll 


open my breast to fate! All comers 
are welcome!” All that he is to know 
of life and death, the impotent craving 
of his lifetime, are to be compressed 
into this one mad day, from morn to 
midnight. 

He goes to a bicycle race and in the 
fevered competition he finds life con- 
centrated: man struggling for mas- 
tery over his fellows. He offers un- 
heard of prizes for the racers, and as 
the stands rise to new frenzies of ex- 
citement he sways and cries with them, 
his spirit on fire. Then at the crest 
of it all a hush falls. Royalty has 
appeared. The tinsel splendor of a 
puppet has brought to naught this 
gorgeous moment. Disillusioned the 
cashier revokes his offer and sets out 
again upon his quest. 

In a cabaret when the waiter asks 
him what he wants to eat, he cries, 
“Pinnacles! Pinnacles!” Pinnacles in- 
deed are what he is after. Madder 
music, stronger wine. But the beauty 
here turns out to be false. He leaves, 
embittered with disappointment, and 
goes to a Salvation Army hall. Here 
his spirit rises again; at last he thinks 
he has found the supreme truth. It 
is through repentance and suffering 


WiLL Rocers 
Mr. Rogers is a great artist in his line; 
which ia a pretty deep wheeze that gets 
funnier the more you think about it. 
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that man finds his soul. Money can 
buy nothing worth having. And he 
showers the penitents with his stolen 
bank notes that they may trample them 
in the dust. There is a stampede for 
the notes; in a moment the hall is de- 
serted. He shoots himself when the 
Salvation Army girl, to whom he turns 
at last, gives him up to the police so 
that she may collect the reward offered 
for him. 

The play as staged by the Theatre 
Guild is a tremendously moving pro- 
duction. Its appeal is not easy to 
define. The sensation it arouses is dis- 
tinctly a novel one. One is forced by 
the playwright, even in the maddest 
moments, to think as well as feel. 
That may account, in a measure, for 
its odd force. It does represent a new 
form. It is not a patchwork of old 


and new; but is technically pure. It 
conveys over the footlights emotions 
which could perhaps be expressed by 


no other technique. 


“Makers of Light” by Frederic 
Lansing Day, produced by the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse, reveals quite im- 
pressively both the virtues and the 
vices of the Harvard Workshop from 
which it emanated. It is the almost 
perfect flower of the conditions which 
prevail there. In some respects it is 
one of the finest plays produced in 
New York this season; in other re- 
spects it is painfully amateurish, 
lamentably unsuitable for production 
in the theatre. Its virtues lie in the 
fidelity with which it is written, the 
entire lack of self-consciousness with 
which the author allowed his story to 
take shape. Its weaknesses arise from 
the fact that the author — possibly 
because of this same honesty — did 
not succeed in giving his story the 
objective values which it should have 
if it is to prevail before a general 
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audience. The play is really addressed 
to the special and homogeneous sort 
of audience which one finds, say, in 
Neighborhood Playhouses — or in the 
47 Workshop at Harvard. 

The significant thing is that Pro- 
fessor Baker’s reputation rests on the 
illusion that he is privy to the secret 
of how to write plays that will sell. 
That is not true. Baker knows prac- 
tically nothing about the professional 
theatre, and the little he does know 
merely serves to deepen his distrust 
of it. He does not try to develop plays 
that will sell. He tries to develop 
plays like “Makers of Light”. He 
deliberately steers his charges away 
from the professional theatre; he 
seeks to instil un-self-consciousness; 
to lull his disciples into intellectual 
contentment at the time when they 
most need it. We see’the results in 
this play. One feels that it was 
created by a mind relaxed and calm, 
unconcerned and unacquainted with 
the laws of the commercial theatre. 
The author merely set down the truth 
as he saw it; it is not the sort of truth 
that makes money on Broadway. It 
is a bitter play, but its cruelty seems 
almost naive. Treated with a little 
more sophistication it would have been 
brutal, or degenerate, or absurd. As 
it stands it seems merely the startling 
frankness of a boy wise beyond his 
years. Or rather one feels that the 
author has treated a delicate theme 
with a discretion almost too subtle to 
be deliberate. 

It is the story of a teacher of Latin, 
thirty-four years of age, who, in her 
loneliness, turns to a boy of seventeen, 
one of her pupils. Rather a precarious 
story to treat seriously; but as it 
moves relentlessly to its tragic con- 
clusion we never once brush the bur- 
lesque which lurks perilously near. 
The teacher and her youthful admirer 
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‘*The Detour’? by Owen Davis 
(Little, Brown). The play Mr. Davis 
wrote to prove that he could really 
write if he wanted to. 


‘*The Exemplary Theatre’’ by Har- 
ley Granville-Barker (Little, Brown). 
A provocative and valuable inquiry, 
the fruit of twenty years of practical 
endeavor. It should be of interest to 
anyone who takes an adult interest in 
the theatre. 





‘“The Ship’’ by St. John G. Ervine 
(Macmillan). A thoughtful and moving 
three act play about a young man who 
wanted to live his own life. 


‘“Right Comedies for Little Thea- 
tres’’ by Percival Wilde (Little, 
Brown). Entertaining, constructed 
with the author’s usual skill. Well 
within the range of most Little Theater 
companies. It is said that Mr. Wilde 
writes a one act play every morning 
before breakfast. 


‘“Contemporary One-Act Plays’’ by 
B. Roland Lewis (Scribner). The 
text of eighteen plays including Bar- 
rie’s ‘‘The Twelve Pound Look’’, 
Sudermann’s ‘‘The Far-Away Prin- 
cess’’, and other more or less stand- 
ard examples. There are biographies 
and bibliographies and an outline 
study of the one act form. 


‘*Little Theater Classics’’ adapted 
and edited by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. 
(Little, Brown). The fourth volume 
of this series. Mr. Eliot goes far 


afield —to India, to Persia, to fif- 
teenth century Germany—for his 
‘“Classics’’. 


‘<The Play of the Sibyl Cassandra’’ 
by Georgiana Goddard King (Long- 
mans, Green). Looks a little like a 
new testament, but represents intelli- 
gent research. 


‘“Plays for School and Camp’’ by 
Katharine Lord (Little, Brown). For 
amateurs between two and fifteen 
years of age. 


‘“*The Shakespeare Canon’’ by J. 
M. Robertson (Dutton). Addressed to 
the chronic students of Shakespeare. 
An attempt to trace the origins of 
‘*Henry V’’, ‘‘ Julius Cesar’’, and 
** Richard III’’. 


‘*Myrrha’’ by Charles V. H. Rob- 
erts (Four Seas). A tragedy in verse, 
semi-historical in character, treating 
of some pleasant incidents in Nero’s 
Rome. 





‘*The Ghost Story’’ by Booth Tar- 
kington (Stewart Kidd). A pleasant 
trifle for adolescents. 


‘*The Mirage’’ by George M. P. 
Baird (Stewart Kidd). An ethnolo- 
gist’s startling experiences with some 
Hopi women. 


‘“The Queen of Sheba’’ by Stark 
Young (Theatre Arts). A delicately 
wrought little tragedy of a man who 
loved a maid. 





have loved unwisely (needless to say) 
and the boy kills himself. Because of 
the simple frankness with which the 
tale is told it rises at moments to 
heights of moving tragedy. Sally 
Morton was a tragic figure for the 
author; and we get no perspective on 
her because he had no perspective on 
her. He portrays her so faithfully as 
he sees her that we see her through 
his eyes. But the implied moral of 
the story we do not see through his 


To suggest that this unhappy 
occurs because teachers are 
underpaid cheapens and falsifies the 
play, and daubs an otherwise rather 
immaculate work with streaks of prop- 


eyes. 
story 


aganda. It was human nature, not 
the School Board, which was at fault. 


“The Follies” are always “The 
Follies” and they are an annual devo- 
tional rite for you, or they are not. 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s congregation has about 
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the same critical attitude toward “The 
Follies” as Bishop Manning’s flock has 
toward his Easter service. Nor is this 
entirely unreasonable because, while 
some “Follies” are better than others, 
they always contrive to give the im- 
pression of being what other musical 
shows try to be. The current festival 
is, we think, decidedly below the aver- 
age except when Will Rogers and rope 
are on the stage. We miss the rich 
color of other years; we miss Fanny 
Brice; we miss W. C. Field; we miss 
3en Ali Haggin. The tunes, for the 
most part, are just tunes; the wheezes 
range from the pretty bad to the 
pretty awful. Much was expected 
from Ring Lardner, and perhaps he is 
responsible for the few good laughs 
scattered through the long evening; 
but his own sketch seemed to us one 
of the dullest bits in the show. Lard- 


nerese is funny on the printed page, 
but spoken in a musical comedy it loses 


its snap. Musical comedy artists talk 
like that anyway. 


The new edition of “La Chauve- 
Souris” lacks some of the zip of the 
former program, but it is even more 
enjoyable because it is more thor- 
oughly Russian. It is a memorable, 
refreshingly unusual evening; not in 
the least like anything one has ever 
found in a New York theatre. The 
Century Roof, to which the show has 
moved for the summer, is several mil- 
lion miles from Times Square. It has 
been rearranged, and draped, and 
painted, and is now an intimate little 
Russian theatre. Russian pictures, 
illustrating bizarre old Russian folk 
tales, adorn the walls. Gaudy color 
contrasts, curiously pleasing, smite 
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the eye wherever it falls. Real Rus- 
sian girls (from Allen Street) dressed 
in Russian costumes find your seats 
for you. It is all so Slavic that when 
you go out to the open air lobby during 
the intermission and observe the dim 
vid na gorod, the Plaza Hotel looks 
like the east wing of the Czar’s palace, 
Centra] Park is a section of the Volga 
basin. 


The production of “The Rivals” 
given by the Players’ Club made some- 
thing very quaint and very delightful 
of the old comedy. It was pleasant to 
see the play done in a genuine light 
comedy spirit, without the pompous 
and patronizing complacency which 
usually accompanies such _ revivals. 
“The Pinch Hitter” is a neat and 
agreeable comedy well suited for hot 
summer evenings. “The Pin Wheel” 
is a mixture of superior dancing and 
inferior Raymond Hitchcock, which is 
rather a heady mixture. “Strut Miss 
Lizzie” contains, perhaps, a little 
too much hopping over ankles, and 
rhythmic calisthenics, but it has the 
gay spontaneity and curiously exotic 
atmosphere which seem to be charac- 
teristic of all-Negro shows. It is de- 
signed to “glorify the Creole beauty”, 
and it does that. McIntyre and Heath 
in “Red Pepper” evolve a story about 
a coon who tells a rabbit to get out of 
the way and let somebody run who 
can. They actually teil that one; and 
when that joke was new their chorus 
girls were probably charming young 
flappers. ‘“‘The Rotters’” which 
been playing the road for years, billed 
as a Broadway success presumably, 
explains the contempt which small 
town America has for New York. 


has 





THE POEMS OF THE MONTH 


Selected by Leonora Speyer 


AY disappoints me as regards 

magazine verse, and especially 
as regards my magazine-versifying 
friends. I liked April much better. 
The poems of the month of May that 
seem to me the most distinguished 
are the poems of strangers — with the 
exception of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
lyric “I said to Beauty”, in “Vanity 
Fair’ —and one so rejoices at the 
golden opportunity of extolling one’s 
personal friends, of “puffing” them 
lightly and luxuriously, like a favorite 
brand of cigarette, from the comfort- 
able pages of THE BOOKMAN. How- 
ever, that cannot be this month. 
“Love me, love my doggerel”’ is the 
none too elastic condition of amity 
between poets; we take each other for 
better or verse — sorry, John Farrar. 
But I am not asked to speak of the 
poems of the month I do not like, 
after all, nor have I seen ail the mag- 
azine poetry of the month, which is a 
sustaining thought. And so I pass 
on serenely to my really delightful 
task. 


Who, for instance, would not rejoice 
in singling out the poem of Robert 
Graves in “Harper’s Magazine”? 


THE PHILOSOPHERS 


Thought has a bias, 
Direction a bend, 
Space its inhibitions, 
Time a dead end. 


Is whiteness white? 
Oh, then, eall it black: 
Farthest from the truth 
Is yet halfway back. 


Effect ordains Cause, 
Head swallowing its tail; 

Does whale engulf sprat, 
Or sprat assume whale? 


Contentions weary, 

[It giddies us to think, 
Then kiss, girl, kiss! 

Or drink, fellow, drink! 


Joseph Auslander has a poem of real 
magic in “The Measure”, which I 
also quote in full: 


IS THIS THE LARK! 


Is this the lark 

Lord Shakespeare heard 
Out of the dark 

Of dawn! Is this the bird 
That stirred 

Lord Shakespeare’s heart! 


Is this the bird whose wing, 

Whose rapturous antheming, 

Rose up, soared radiant, became 

Sharp flame 

To Shelley listening 

And made him sing, 

Throbbing alone, aloof, feveredly apart, 
His profuse strains of unpremeditated art! 


To think that I should hear him now 

Telling that single fiery rift of heaven a 
wild lark comes! .. . 

The fresh cool scent of earth yearns at the 
plough ; 

In short keen rapid flurries the woodpecker 
drums . . 

To think that I should hear that mad thing 
sliding 

Along a smoking opal ladder! 

Hear that inevitable deluge of music riding 

Into the sun, richer now — fainter now — 
madder! 

To think that I should hear and know 

The song that Shelley heard, and Shake- 
speare, long ago! 


In the Richmond “Reviewer” is a 
poignant little six line verse I like very 
much, by Robert Nathan: 
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SECURITY 


Men nobler than myself, 
Have set me like a tree; 
My roots are in their dust. 
Let the wind blow; 

What is that to me? 

My roots are deep, I trust. 


“Bloom”, by Alfred Kreymborg, in 
“The Dial’, has a truly lyric quality 
and is interestingly new in conception, 
though I feel a little restive at the 
suggested rhyming of “gloom” with 
“moon”, and “aloft” with “cloth”; but 
perhaps he does not mean these words 
to rhyme in the least — it may only be 
the unnecessarily alert perking of my 
musically trained and over-sensitive 
ear that causes this slight rift within 
the mandolute. 


BLOOM 


When flowers thrust their heads above the 
ground 

in showers pale as raindrops, and as round, 

who would suspect that such, before they ’re 
one, 

could hold the sun? 


So fine a pressure from above can bring 

so frail a thing to push its way aloft? — 
through clay, a woman might consider cloth 
for constant stitching? 


Right straight down and right straight up 
again, 

through holes so close, no manly eye can see 

the bloom come out of needles — or can she 

be using rain? 


And now that she still labours in the gloom, 

her room just lighted by the sun turned 
moon — 

need any man be told what flowers are, 

that hold a star? 


Winifred Welles has two beautiful 
lyrics in “Poetry” and in “The Meas- 
ure’, and so indeed has Bernice 
Lesbia Kenyon—three in fact, in 
“Voices”, in “Contemporary Verse”, 
and in “The Outlook”. I wish Elinor 
Wylie would rewrite the last four 
lines of “Epitaph” in “The New Re- 
public”; the first three stanzas are so 
lovely. 


In “The Step Ladder” are three 
delectable sonnets by Vincent Starrett, 
entitled “Squirrel”, “Cricket”, and 


“Turtle”; I hesitate between them and 
finally choose “Turtle”: 


Queer, tessellated, tardy snuff-box, you, 

Hillocked with mud, and slippery with 
slime ; 

There is a dreadful certainty of time 

In your unhurried saunter — Wandering 
Jew! 

I can believe you on an ageless quest, 

Lurching across the ocean’s cozy floor — 

But, of what God are you ambassador? 

And to what dismal shrine are you addressed? 

Still you are blind to all wet and 
gloom, 

Maugre your leisured march through cen- 
turies — 

Dwelling perhaps in more than seven seas, 

Impotent yet, within your living tomb. 

In my brief venture between walls of clay, 

I have met turtles all along the way. 


save 


And I close, even as last month, with 
a poem of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s, 
a poem to Beauty, not as super-beauti- 
ful, I grant, as “Assault” in “Second 
April’, but written as only Miss Millay 
can write, as only she need write, since 
we have her! 


I SAID TO BEAUTY 


I said to Beauty, 
**Thou art that ogre 
Which, when I have thee, 
Turns to a toad, 

Turns to a thousand 
Ugly faces, 

Turns to abhorrence 
Under my +hand.’’ 

I said to Beauty, 

** Nevertheless, 

And in and out 

Of all thy guile, 
Though thou eat me, 
Though thou scald me, 
Though thou void upon me 
Thy foulness, 

Here I stand 

Upon thy carpet, 

I will hold thee 

In my fingers 

Till thou art 

Thyself again. 

I will not let thee go.’’ 
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Controversies---““English Novelist’’---Sinclair Lewis---H. L. Mencken --- Dean 
Inge--eAmerican Novels tin England---English Politeness---Horatio Bottomley~-A Party 


at St. John Ervine’s. 


LONDON, June 1, 1922. 

CANNOT help taking a lively in- 

terest in the several controversies 
which at the present time are appar- 
ently raging with little hope of settle- 
ment. Two of these are intimately 
connected with the relative merits of 
American and English novels; and the 
third hangs on to the others, if with 
a more commercial bias than they in- 
dicate. I refer to the correspondence 
in THE BOOKMAN between Hugh 
Walpole and H. L. Mencken; the in- 
terview given by Sinclair Lewis, re- 
printed in the “Times”, and answered 


with warmth by Shane Leslie; and a 
further correspondence in the “Times” 
between one signing himself (or her- 
self) “English Novelist” and another 
who gives “English Novelist” the lie 


direct. “English Novelist” raises a 
bogey in the shape of wholesale im- 
portation of American novels by Eng- 
lish publishers, to the detriment of 
English novelists in general. Sinclair 
Lewis says that the English writers 
are an effete crew with a supercilious 
attitude toward what is being done in 
America. H. L. Mencken says that 
of the twenty-five novels reviewed by 
himself last year only three English 
ones were deserving of unmitigated 
praise. It is a fascinating situation. 

I am going to give Sinclair Lewis 
an admission. I do not know which 
three English novels Mr. Mencken 
praised. Apart from two very lively 
books which have been published here 
recently — two books of “Prejudices” 


—I am unacquainted with the work of 
Mr. Mencken, and so I do not know 
even what it was that Hugh Walpole 
objected to in the letter which ap- 
peared in THE BOOKMAN. Apparently 
Mr. Mencken thinks that W. L. George 
is a better novelist than either Michael 
Sadleir or Frank Swinnerton. Why 
not? And why should he not think 
American novels are better than Eng- 
lish novels? It is only natural that 
he should do so, if novels are really 
divisible into symbols of nationality 
as he suggests. Mr. Mencken is an 
American, and Sinclair Lewis has 
made it clear that after a year in 
England he has come to the same 
opinion. Shane Leslie, answering the 
assertion that we are all at each 
other’s throats in England, proudly 
assumes this to be a sign of health and 
strength; and retorts upon the Ameri- 
can writers that they live a less hardy 
life of mutual admiration. It is para- 
doxical that the reply should come 
from an Irishman who is only, as it 
were, accidentally a novelist. I sup- 
pose that the working novelists are all 
too jealous of each other to answer, 
lest they should lay themselves open 
to further attack, this time from 
within, on the lines: “What right have 
you to speak for the band?” 
* * * * 

I do not know, of course, how seri- 
ously these matters may be taken by 
the combatants, and by American and 
English readers; but for myself it 
seems that it would be wrong to write 
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anything at all which is likely to en- 
danger the good feeling between Eng- 
land and the United States, even upon 
a subject comparatively so trivial. I 
cannot suppose that candid discussion 
of such a question could do any dam- 
age; but it is difficult to know what 
will annoy. I have no wish to annoy 
anybody; and yet I find that some 
people think annoyance of others is 
my one purpose in life. Therefore I 
must tread warily. Let me deal first 
with “English Novelist’, who thinks 
that he (or she) and his kind are 
being pushed off the face of the book 
stalls by the wicked encroachments of 
the Americans. Apparently “English 
Novelist” supposes that the American 
publisher is able to produce and ex- 
port books at some fabulously low 
price far beyond the capacity of Eng- 
lish producers. This is an error. The 
prices at which American publishers 
offer sheets of books to English pub- 


lishers is practically prohibitive. It 
is not worth while for English pub- 
lishers to import sheets of an Ameri- 


can novel in small numbers, for if 
these numbers actually sell the profits 
are so ridiculously small that they are 
hardly enough to cover expenses, and 
if they do not sell the English pub- 
lisher has made, upon Mr. Mencken’s 
nationalist assumption, a loss which 
would have been much better incurred 
upon some home product, however in- 
ferior it may be to the American novel 
submitted. If an American novel is 
published in England, therefore, it 
may be taken for granted that it is 
published on its merits, and not 
because it is something cheaply ob- 
The American publisher can 
charge two dollars for a novel. The 
English publisher who tries to charge 
more than seven shillings and sixpence 
(under recent conditions, a dollar and 
a half) is met with a system of library 


tained. 
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“starvation” which is very disagree- 
able. No, there is no economy in the 
importation of American books. 

* * % * 

So much for “English Novelist’. 
He does not wish to make trouble, but 
he is elevated by ten years of novel 
writing and five years’ experience as 
reader for some unnamed firm dealing 
chiefly in children’s books. This ex- 
perience is not enough, particularly 
when the writer shows incapacity to 
grasp actual conditions. We come, 
therefore, to Sinclair Lewis, who says 
that English writers are all lacking 
in vitality and all lacking in pep and 
go, and that they are all members of 
silly little cliques, see none but literary 
people, and so on. My own idea is 
that Lewis has absorbed the English 
attitude. A year in this country makes 
him talk of English writers as though 
he were an Englishman. That is the 
way we talk of ourselves. It is sup- 
posed to be the correct thing in Eng- 
land to slang everybody else. We do 
it. Sinclair Lewis heard us. More- 
over, Lewis had one point which is a 
very good one, because it was personal. 
He said he had received instruction in 
the art of writing novels from all 
sorts of lads just down from Oxford. 
That probably is true. I can assure 
him that English novelists benefit 
equally from the advice of these bright 
and foolish creatures who know 
everything. English novelists even 
receive instruction from reviewers. 
I was told by a great writer only the 
other day that no novelist could be 
said to have “arrived” in England 
until he had been universally slanged 
in every paper in the country for 
some book which represented his 
utmost endeavor. It is quite true, as 
Lewis has said, that we are not cordial 
to each other here. We are not. Why 
this should be I do not know; but it is 


‘ 
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the fact. The majority seem to be 
absorbed in feuds. But they are not 
very serious feuds; they are more like 
sham fights than enmities. Whether 
the hostilities which exist are due to 
jealousy or to personal antipathy, or 
merely to what a young friend of mine 
styles “conflict of personality” (mean- 
ing conflict of egotism), it is impos- 
sible to say. So far, I take Lewis’s 
case to be quite incontrovertible. 
When he says, however, that we see 
none but other writers he is far from 
the truth. Some there may be who 
live in an incessant atmosphere of lit- 
erary talk. Not many. The novelists 
as a body have other friends. They 
meet occasionally in their twos and 
threes and little cliques; but it is un- 
usual. If Lewis came across groups, 


it was because they were gathered to 
do him honor, and not in the way of 
ordinary social business. 

Now as to the attitude of English 


novelists to American fiction. Lewis 
is too sweeping. I gather from the 
report published here that he ex- 
cepted Wells, Galsworthy, Walpole, 
and George from the wholesale charge 
of indifference. Others might be 
named also; but I think he would find 
if he went more closely into the matter 
that those who are ignorant of Ameri- 
can books are equally ignorant of what 
is being done in England. It is a 
temperamental thing, and it is also a 
matter of time and opportunity. At 
its worst, I agree that it is another 
proof of lack of vitality. There seems 
no doubt at all that young American 
writers as a body are keenly interested 
in the art of writing, in what is being 
done in all its branches. It is a very 
hopeful sign, but it has its dangers. 
It is a sign of youth and enthusiasm; 
but there is another aspect, the devas- 
tating “sense of busyness” which chil- 
dren have and which many impotent 


workers suffer from when the show 
takes the place of the reality, when 
it is of more importance to feel busy 
than to work. We shall see what the 
result is. Personally I am hopeful, 
and I think that the American enthu- 
siasm is a good and healthy sign. But 
unreasoning enthusiasm, such as Cas- 
sio felt over the songs, is not good, 
and I do not much like Lewis’s own 
faultfinding. It does not come well 
from a man of his stature. He is big 
enough to be charitable to our small 
fry. 
*% * * * 

H. L. Mencken is another kettle of 
fish. Here is a _ bold American 
standing up for the excellence of his 
own nation in all matters relating to 
the novel. He complains that certain 
English novelists are boosted in 
America, and so that they obtain rep- 
utation and worldly success beyond 
what they deserve. Is that really so? 
At this distance I cannot ascertain 
whether it is indeed the case. If it is 
true, then it is time that Mencken 
made his protest. If an English nov- 
elist cannot hold his own in America 
on his merits, then he ought not to 
have any romantic prosperity merely 
because he is English. That is a 
wrong system. But Mencken suggests 
that there is some body of anti-Ameri- 
can English writers who are out to 
boost the works of a group of bad Eng- 
lish novelists. He is quite wrong. 
There is no concerted effort to boost 
any bad writers. I think he has got 
some variety of conspiracy mania. He 
envisages some malign creatures here 
chuckling and rubbing their hands at 
the notion of spoofing poor innocent 
America into accepting yet another 
English duckling as a swan, and so 
enriching the brood with American 
dollars. That is sheer nonsense, and 
pernicious nonsense; and if Mencken 
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doesn’t know it is nonsense, he is not 
so able as I have been led to suppose. 
Such doctrines make for hostilities 
which are real, and which are not the 
sham fighting of English literary hos- 
tilities. They can make ill feeling over 
things which are not worth fighting 
about. It is one thing to criticize a 
book, to say that it is bad. It is an- 
other thing, and a quite unjustifiable 
thing, to impute dishonesty. There is 
plenty of such imputation flying 
around among the young and con- 
ceited in England; but it misses its 
aim because all such imputations are 
invitations to counter attacks of an 
equally futile nature. 
* * * * 

On the whole, English novelists are 
having quite some trouble at the mo- 
ment, for Dean Inge, called in this 
country with monotonous facetious- 
ness “the gloomy dean”, has been 
looking into Mudie’s catalogue (as he 


himself says) in order to substantiate 
a charge that the present day novel is 


rotten, that it is entirely occupied 
with adultery, and so on. All this 
formed a part of a lecture on the Vic- 
torian Age. It has created something 
of a ferment. I do not know that this 
was necessary; but for some reason 
we are all more agitated at a moral 
arraignment than at an artistic con- 
demnation. It is proof, I suppose, 
that the English are at heart obsessed 
by ethics. There was a great rally 
of indignants. Dean Inge is a very 
pathetic figure. He is very deaf and 
very shy. He preaches with great 
honesty, and some intellectual ability. 
He has humor and sincerity and learn- 
ing. But he knows very little about 
the world which surrounds him, be- 
cause, owing to his deafness and his 
shyness, he does not mix readily with 
others. I have sat directly opposite to 
him during a whole meal. He is 
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highly nervous, speechless, sidelong in 
his glances, clotted in his utterance, 
clear in thought, and in matters of 
practical experience profoundly igno- 
rant. He can know absolutely nothing 
of modern writing, and in any case he 
would be entirely out of sympathy 
with the aims of modern writers. And 
so he glorified the Victorians, who 
have been so neglected in the past 
decade that they are even beginning 
to revive a little nowadays. And he 
could not glorify them without sniffing 
contemptuously at their successors. | 
do not know at all what the effects of 
such rows may be upon public opinion, 
and on the whole it seems to me that 
they are better avoided; but wisdom 
is not a constant factor in life, and so 
the fights persist. Some people feel 
that they cannot let the moment pass 
without a scene, and for these such an 
opportunity as the Dean’s lecture pro- 
vided could not fail to be an irresistible 
temptation. 
* * * * 

By the way, while we are on the 
subject of controversies, I see that 
the “Westminster Gazette’, which re- 
cently had a squabble with Conrad 
Aiken in which Aiken came out very 
much the better, contributes this week 
to the Lewis row. It practically accuses 
Lewis of solemnity, and demands to 
know why the young American 
who exalts certain “serious” writers 
neglects to extol Booth Tarkington. 
This is an idea I have had myself for 
some considerable time. Personally 
I think Tarkington is a most enjoyable 
writer who has at times given inex- 
pressible pleasure to many of my 
friends. Is that very wrong in the 
eyes of American critics? I believe 
we shall never understand each other, 
of course, because we are all talking 
of different things; but it would be a 
very good thing if some American 
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critic would write a sort of “Credo” 
for THE BOOKMAN, so that we might 
know exactly where we stand, and 
what are the peculiar qualities which 
we ought to admire in the best and 
latest American literature. What we 
find in that literature at the present 
time, if I may say so without offense, 
is a confusion of aim. There is not 
much to link up Sherwood Anderson 
with Joseph Hergesheimer and Willa 
Cather and Scott Fitzgerald and Edith 
Wharton and Floyd Dell and James 
Branch Cabell. I have read works by 
all these writers, and I find that my 
reactions to each of them are indi- 
vidual rather than national. I thought 
“Ethan Frome” a first-rate piece of 
work, and “The Three Black Pennys” 
for a third of its length a really fine 
picture. “Jurgen” I could not stand 
at any price. It seemed to me to be 
turgid and pretentious and _ dull. 
“Youth and the Bright Medusa” left 
“This Side of 


me moderately cool. 
Paradise” seemed to me to be perhaps 
unintentionally good, which robbed it 


of half its merit. ‘“Moon-Calf” had 
quality, yet was a disappointment to 
one who had admired Dell for some 
years. And so on. But I could not 
honestly say that any one of these 
books seemed to me to stand higher 
than the highest contemporary Eng- 
lish novels. Is it necessary that the 
comparison should be made at all? 
Obviously it is not. The point has 
arisen only because Lewis has charged 
English writers with ignorance of 
what is written in America, and 
Mencken has expressed a preference 
for American books over certain wan- 
tonly boosted novels by inferior Eng- 
lish persons who command the services 
of a secret society. I will conclude 
this matter, as far as I am concerned, 
by what I regard as an explanation of 
the whole point of English ignorance. 
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Before the war, American publishers 
would see an English novel which they 
liked. They would take a small num- 
ber of copies of it from the English 
publishers in sheets. It was in each 
case a tiny venture, and an experi- 
ment; and why the American pub- 
lishers did it at all I do not know, 
except it be on the principle of “little 
drops of water’. But they did it. And 
in return the English publishers used 
to take a few hundred copies of some 
American books. In some cases, such 
as Mary E. Wilkins, W. D. Howells, 
Edith Wharton, and later Gertrude 
Atherton and Mary Johnston, the edi- 
tions were larger. The importation 
was not of sheets but of plates from 
which English sheets could be printed. 
There arose for these writers a regular 
demand. Winston Churchill was an- 
other American who had a great fol- 
lowing in England. I may forget a 
great many others. But there were 
many novels sent over here which did 
not meet with such a favorable recep- 
tion. These were the regional novels. 
Just as you have not had a number of 
our regional novels, which were pains- 
taking but unreadable, so we have 
never seen a number of yours. But we 
took very quickly to O. Henry. Jack 
London and Frank Norris, in their 
very different ways, were almost as 
well known here as they were in 
America. But then came a time when 
the young “intellectuals” began to 
boom in England. We got in first 
with our young intellectuals. You 
followed with yours. You had been 
generous to ours: we have never been 
generous to yours. Either that or, as 
seems to me quite possible, by the 
time your young intellectuals came 
along we had ceased to think of ours 
as anything but individual writers. 
The boom of the young intellectual as 
such had died. With you it remained. 
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And here is another point. Fashion 
is quicker, evidently, in America than 
it is here. With all sorts of deprecia- 
tion very constantly corroding young 
English reputations, we are slow to 
admit any man to our safe and sacred 
circle of true fame, which is universal 
execration. We are still polite to 
Americans. We are polite to Mencken. 
We were polite to Lewis. Lewis 
thought us cold. We had no means of 
appraising his book as a picture of 
life, and we were polite to him. He 
longed for the familiar enthusiasm of 
—what he would apparently call — 
his own “goddam country”. It did not 
come. It was not that we were super- 
cilious. It was simply that we always 
are polite to strangers, and upon what 
we suppose to be our best behavior. It 
does not mean lack of sympathy or lack 
of interest. It just means politeness. 
I have been inveighing against polite- 
ness for twenty years. I was doing so 
on one occasion to a man who listened 
politely for some time. He then said: 
“Well, you’re the most polite person 
I’ve ever met. I don’t understand 
What we did with Lewis was 
to be polite. We also showed our per- 
fect breeding by slaying a few of our 
contemporaries for his edification, to 
show that Lewis must regard himself 
as perfectly free to say and feel what 
he thought right. Now that he has 
returned our politeness with outspoken 
rebuke I fancy there may be a few 
who are saying, “All right, Master 
Lewis. You wait till you come back 
again. I’ll show you!” And when he 
comes back we shall be as polite as 
ever, and he will think us still mum- 
mified and wanting in pep; and we 
shall be afraid to tell him that we 
have not enjoyed some work of Ameri- 
can fiction, and we shall be polite 
about it, and Lewis will have another 
explosion. And then Mencken, by that 


you.” 
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time a very old and quarrelsome man 
(rather deaf, like Dean Inge), will 
weigh in with a few hints of an army 
of spies sent to America to boost the 
sales of one or two novelists whom 
every Englishman knows to be very 
bad. And so the cordial entente will 
be carried on between the two coun- 
tries. Isn’t it ridiculous! I do not 
know what is to be done about it. 
There is no hostility to American 
books here. Our sensationalists and 
sentimentalists lap up the _ worst 
American novels; our purchasers of 
what booksellers call “curious” bought 
up the whole edition of “Jurgen” at 
double-quick speed; we give Herges- 
heimer higher praise than most of our 
young novelists ever get. We treat 
seriously books which have been cor- 
roded in America, just as Americans 
treat seriously writers like Archibald 
Marshall and Leonard Merrick and 
others who are less admired upon this 
side. Two publishers at least — Jon- 
athan Cape and Heinemann — are put- 
ting American books on the market as 
fast as they can. And each book is 
being anxiously read and reviewed in 
the press with exaggerated respect, in 
case it should prove to be a master- 
piece which it would be criminal to 
neglect. How strange that the Atlan- 
tic should make all that difference. Is 
it not just the same in America? Are 
not your reviewers afraid of betray- 
ing ignorance and lack of taste and 
sympathy if they are harsh to an Eng- 
lish book? I think that is more likely 
to explain Mencken’s jingo fears of 
penetration than his elaborate theory 


of base design. 
* * * * 


I ought now to be able to tell you 
of some new and wonderful English 
books which are going to be published 
in the near future; but I am afraid 


I cannot do so. I have recently been 
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away from London, remote from lit- 
erary gossip; and in any case the 
Bottomley trial has washed out every- 
thing in the gossip line. It is really 
extraordinary what a hold Bottomley 
has upon the imagination of the Eng- 
lish public. One would think him an 
arch fiend, instead of an exploded 
ruffian. I do not gather that any new 
reputation has arisen since I went 
away, or any old one sunk beyond re- 
pair. In fact if I had not been away 
I could hardly believe that any time 
had passed since last I viewed this 
placid world. This reminds me to say 
I returned just in time to attend the 
party which the St. John Ervines gave 
to celebrate the “opening” of their new 
flat. A very pleasing affair, attended 
by all sorts of writers and their wives, 
together with stage people and others. 


Poets roamed freely, and artists; but 
how few novelists there were! I 
counted cnly one—A. P. Herbert. 
But there were several Americans, 
and it was a very jolly and friendly 
party, which lasted until midnight. I 
left the poets behind me when I came 
away. Everybody else had departed 
long before. Now, why should poets 
stay behind? I expect Mencken would 
suggest that it was to hatch some 
quite malevolent plot against the 
pocket of the peace loving American. 
Never mind, Mencken will be on his 
guard. No traitors will enter the 
country while the old watch dog can 
still speak the God’s truth that is in 
him! America will still be safe for 
Americans as long as “The Smart 
Set” guards the frontiers. 


SIMON PURE 


WILD TREES IN FEBRUARY 


By Stella Benson 


N a panic forlorn 
I am haunting your corners. 
I am dead without mourners. 
I am dead yet unborn. 
You will come to me later. 
You will come very late — 
Ah, must I wait, 
Must I wait, 
You unhurrying satyr? 


My sisters shall make 
Of their exquisite acres 
Carved aisles for the breakers 
Of sleep, when they wake. 
They are strung to an answer. 
They are strung to a trance. 
Ah, must they dance, 
Must they dance, 
You importunate dancer? 





POETRY AND YOUTH* 
By William McFee 


F memory, backed by the conven- 

tional criticism of twenty, thirty, 
and even forty years ago, be accepted 
as a guide, the invariable defect of 
youthful poetry was a lack of simplic- 
ity and a sense of direction. One had 
a tendency, it is remorsefully remem- 
bered now, to write of things of which 
one knew nothing and in a style en- 
tirely foreign to the experience and 
temper of one’s age. This, no doubt, 
was to be expected of young people 
who lived, for the most part, very se- 
cluded lives without telephones, auto- 
mobiles, magazines, or cinemas; their 
actual knowledge was microscopic, and 
the demesnes of their fancy un- 
traversed by the highroads of modern 
learning. It was the first duty of 
every guide, philosopher, and friend 
of youth to warn them against writing 
of distant places and far off romantic 
periods, in imitation of Scott and his 
school. Write of what you know, was 
the ceaseless cry of the sage seniors 
to dreamy-eyed youth, who of course 
knew nothing and so could not profit 
by this valuable advice, but went on 
dreaming and constructing impossible 
romances (like Shelley’s “Zastrozzi’’) 
until in most cases they fell in love 
and discovered things for themselves. 

Today, youth knowing everything, 
the problem is not the same. For them 
there is no longer any danger of loi- 


This article, written as an introduction 
to the forthcoming collection of poems by 
Milton Raison (‘‘Spindrift’’), proves to be 
a penetrating study of young poets in gen- 
eral, which the editors feel will be of spe- 
cial interest to BOOKMAN readers. 


* 


tering palely in the anterooms of ro- 
mance. They do not need recalling 
from fantastic journeys into prepos- 
terous principalities, nor are they dis- 
covered aping Keats, with his “magic 
casements, opening on the foam of 
perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn”. 
There is even a doubt in the present 
writer’s mind whether they ever fall 
in love any more (in the old foolish, 
dreamy, meal-missing sense). . 

And herein lies the interest in mod- 
ern verse. It may not tell us very 
much about art or life, but it ought 
to tell us something about the young 
people who write it. Whether they 
know it or not, they are living in a 
very remarkable age. How remark- 
able, only those of us know who 
can remember the ’eighties and the 
*nineties. And while their reactions to 
this age are not necessarily entirely 
embodied in verse, there is sufficient 
demand and encouragement for poets 
nowadays to accept their efforts as 
authentic manifestations of the Time 
Spirit. 

For this reason it is to be regretted 
that so few of these young people re- 
veal any appreciation of the technical 
problems involved in poetry. So far 
from resembling a company of polite 
young romantics gathering posies in a 
beautiful garden, they convey, in their 
modern vers libre, an unhappy impres- 
sion of a gang of hoodlums smashing 
and uprooting, and sinking their 
heavy heels in the choicest flower beds 
as they bawl to one another their fa- 
vorite esthetic anthem: that they 
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know not where they are going, but 
they are on their way. If one does 
not know that, there is nothing to be 
gained by making a virtue of it. The 
sleep walker and the anarchist have 
the same justification for their be- 
havior. One has only to imagine the 
votaries of any other art proclaiming 
the same impudent doctrine, to per- 
ceive the unwisdom of it. It is highly 
desirable in all the arts to know where 
one is going, and it may even prove a 
sound policy to halt awhile and find 
out. 

In the verses now under considera- 
tion the young author has advanced 
no such foolish contentions. If many 
modern poets remind one of a noisy 
syncopating orchestra, these brief 
pieces are like the clear melodious 
whistle of a boy on a fine summer eve- 
ning. It was early discovered by the 


present writer that one of the most 
difficult things to accomplish in any 


art is outline. And here you have it. 
There is a Latin sharpness of men- 
tality manifested in these clearly, sar- 
donically etched portraits of a ship’s 
crew. The whimsical humor revealed 
in final lines is a portent, in the pres- 
ent writer’s opinion, of a talent which 
will probably come to maturity in 
a very different field. Indeed it may 
be — though it is too early to dogma- 
tize—that these poems are but the 
early efflorescence of a gift for vig- 
orous prose narrative. This is scarcely 
the place to go into the intricate and 
interesting question of literary ori- 
gins. Some men begin, as did Shelley, 
by designing enormous and macabre 
romances, and find their true metier 
in great verse. Some, like Thomas 
Hardy, achieve fame as novelists and 
develop late as minor poets. Others, 
and these from the main body of lit- 
erature, sing in lusty minor verse for 
a year or two, and then, ceasing as 
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suddenly as though their poetic voices 
had broken, use the prose form for the 
rest of their lives. 

The opinions of men diverge sharply 
upon the question of the best environ- 
ment for the development of a man of 
letters. Milton Raison has settled for 
himself, with engaging promptitude, 
that a seafaring career provides the 
inspiration he craves. The influence 
of Masefield is strong upon him, and 
some of his verses are plainly deriva- 
tive. As already hinted, it is too early 
to say definitely how this plan will 
succeed. In his diary, kept while on 
a voyage to South America, a docu- 
ment remarkable for its descriptive 
power and a certain crude and virginal 
candor, one may discover an embryo 
novelist struggling with the inevitable 
limitations of youth. But in his simple 
and naive poems, whether they give 
us some bizarre and catastrophic pic- 
ture of seamen, or depict the charming 
emotions of a sensitive adolescence, 
there is a passion for experiment and 
humility of intellect which promises 
well enough for a young man in his 
teens. 

The story is told of one of our 
greatest living writers, that at the 
height of his spectacular career, his 
father could not be induced to voice 
the almost universal praise. When 
pressed, the latter admitted laconically 
that his son’s achievement was “cred- 
itable”. From this position of extreme 
moderation he refused to be moved. 

Here is a very valuable anecdote. 
There is too much meaningless and 
unauthenticated enthusiasm in evi- 
dence these days. It is highly desir- 
able that the young be protected from 
dangerous adulation. Let it stand, 
therefore, in this case as “creditable”, 
and neither poet nor panegyrist will 
have occasion in future years to regret 
his modest claims. 





POEMS BY MILTON RAISON 


TO MY LADY 
There is more comfort 
touch 
Than in soft-colored, placid sceneries, 
Or in the gentle motion of the seas 
tocking the ships like cradles of tired men. 
The peace your cool skin brings to me is 
such 
That robbed of you I shall not feel 
There is more beauty in your curving lips 
Than ever lingered in the poise of ships, 
Than ever grew in music or in flowers; 
And I ean sit and watch your face for 
hours, 
Listening as 
where 
Amid deep, soothing harmonies it lies, 
Touching your hand and playing with 
hair, 
Finding new lights and colors in your eyes. 


in your slightest 


again. 


you raise your voice from 


THE HOLD 


There is a treasure trove aboard all ships, 
That gathers beauty to its ample fold, 
Like a huge goddess with kind, smiling lips: 
We sailors know it as the after-hold. 


The sun spreads on its top a cloth of gold, 

And there, the spare hours in the day we 
spend ; 

We play our games, and have our fun, and 
lend 

A mortal aspect to the silent hold. 


At night we gather on its boards and sing, 

And sprawl around and talk of life and 
death ; 

And what a wealth of narrative we bring! 

What song rides forth on agitated breath! 


And there are wondrous cargoes in its deeps, 
From silks and furs to simple ballast sand. 
The air of musty memories it keeps 
Is opened to us every port we land. 


Somehow I feel, when we’re asleep below, 
rhe stars come down to dance upon the hold, 
A ghastly moon makes whiter than the snow 
That covers it like fur when it is cold. 


I like to lie upon the hold and watch 
The lovely squirmings of a restless sky — 
And see a star go out, just like a match, 
And wish my soul went that way when I 


die. 


RHYTHMS 


Upon the pillow lies my head, 
Under the blankets lies my torso; 
The one seems motionless and dead, 
The other more so. 


I do not move my limbs nor flick 
An eyelash as I wait for sleep, 
But slowly, subtly, tick on tick, 


The rhythms creep. 


The east wind rattles on the 
With an uneven sort of beat, 
And I must listen how it rains 
With pattering feet. 


panes 


k ticks loudly in the room, 
ssantly and manifest; 
arts of sound shot through the gloom, 
rest. 
My heart beats on its ribbed wall, 
Thump — thump thump thump - 
And does not seem to cease at all 
Its rhythmic jump. 


My breast heaves with my steady br 
In and out, in and out, 
In goes life and out con 


(O turn about! 


es death — 


Then I remember if I prick 

My heart, my breath will also cease, 
My ears will deafen to the tick, 
And I’ll have peace. 


But thinking of a way to die, 

I quite forgot that rhythms creep 
To twist my rest and mind awry 
And fell asleep! 


TO A FRIEND 


What will you know of me when I am dead? 
I do not ask 
Nor yet with sudden wisdom is that said 
To puzzle you, who are profoundly learned ; 
But just half-humorously as I’ve lived, 
And with a crooked smile upon my lips, 
For how this startling query is received 
And what remorse or sympathy it grips 
In you, who’ve known me through these 
many years. 
And then you’ll think: you’ve 
my tears, 
My thirsts, my loves, my little tragedies, 


because I am concerned, 


never known 
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My little colored days of grey and blue — 
\ll that you’ve known of me did but appease 
The calm, unruffled, thoughtless side of you. 


THE SILENT 
I 


She was as fragile as silence, 
And her beauty was as far-reaching. 


Her wiles were profound as the quiet 
That creeps on the city at midnight. 


Her very presence was formless, 
Intangible, confidence-breeding. 


But one felt all this could be shattered 
With a single resonant word. 


II 


She, being woman, was subtle; 
Speech, she claimed was futile — 
So walking the longest while, 
We did not say a word 

That would provoke a smile 
Or bring us quiet fears. 

She thought such talk absurd, 
There was no need to jest, 

No need to probe to tears; 
Silence between us was best, 
The pregnant silence that hovers 
In the eyes of lovers. 

But I know, being wise, 

If we do not use our breath 

On talk, but just our eyes — 

We will soon be bored to death. 


3ut she, being woman, was subtle, 
And that was sufficient rebuttal. 


BROTHERS 


I never saw your face before, 
And probably will not again, 


Yet in the glance, I saw that more 
Was given you than other men. 


I recognized your like to me, 
The troubled eyes, the pallid skin, 
Yet more of you I would not see 
3ecause we are so much akin. 


THE LAST NIGHT 


I shall be lonesome for you, ships and sea, 

And many are the nights I’ll lie awake, 

Straining my ears to hear the water break 

Against the hull that kept it back from me. 

Watching the ship’s nose split the wind 
that bled 

Fine spray on deck and me and everything; 

The daring moon dance up the sky and shed 

Her many-colored veils in clambering; 

The nude sun, shorn of rays, dive in a wave; 

The burly clouds swinging their hordes to 
storm — 

These things I may not see before the grave 

(Again, but certain I shall ever warm 

To their remembered beauty — yet not above 

The beauty of the one who waits my love. 


FOG 


lowing in its sombre, sluggish beauty, 

The river lay under the spell of the mist; 

Squatting barges, squarely-built and sooty, 

Lost their angles in the amethyst 

That veiled the ancient, long-enchanted sun. 

Bridges spanned the stream like things 
untrue, 

Or spiders’ webs glittering with the dew. 

A ship returning from its far-flung run 

Crept up the river as though it had been 
snared ; 

Doleful sirens sounded through the haze 

As though the fog had crept into their 
throats. 

Why does this beauty come so unprepared 

To break into the pattern of the days — 


Forgetting men, to drift among the boats? 


TWILIGHT MOOD 


I think there is no greater thing than dusk 

That steals shamefacedly around the town, 

And peeps between the buildings, looking 
down 

Upon a world grown dim. It doesn’t frown, 

Nor does it gather grandly as would musk 

Upon men’s senses; — just a slender tusk 

Of color, curving silently between 

The day and night; a droop of wings scarce 
seen. 
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With Notes by Theresa Tubby 
And Sketches by Herb Roth 


CHAPTER V 
I Make Chicago My Own 


” OU’LL get the breeze from Lake 
Michigan. It will be cool. Spring 
is perfectly lovely in Chicago!” 

So we were told. Naturally, we be- 
lieved our informant; and as we came 
nearer and nearer the famed literary 
centre of the United States, I was 
constantly putting my head out of the 
car window to see if I could be the 
first to feel a flutter of air. Alas, I 
was forced to acknowledge that we had 
been duped again by that most unre- 
liable emotion — American optimism. 
Chicago was hot! 

The first person we saw on the sta- 
tion platform was a man with a rifle 
on his shoulder. Could he be part of 
a guard of honor for us? At this mo- 
ment up rushed Larry Lansing, tall 
and impressive, and Punchinello 
Bones, short and jovial.1 They are 
friends, though literary critics. They 
spoke almost in one breath. “Welcome 
to the Queen City of the Near East 
(not middle west). We present you 
with the cultural key of the city. It’s 
the literary centre of the United 
States, you know.” They bowed low. 

I, however, was still wondering 
about the man with the gun. 

“He’s guarding the mails,” 
1 Such cordial, well meaning boys, not at 
all what one would have expected. Thr. Tb. 


Mr. 


Bones explained. “The mail banditry 
is one of our most prosperous groups 
in ‘Chi’. They’re regular guys, wear 
spats, use tooth brushes and every- 
thing. You’d enjoy their persiflage. 
The man with the rifle is just to show 
the bandits that they can’t always ex- 
pect to be ignored. In all confidence”, 
he added, “they are actually glad of a 
little attention, proud of it; just as 
we, secretly, are proud of them. They 
demonstrate the bold spirit of the 
place, where laws are lightly looked 
upon, and the old spirit of track and 
trail persists along the rumbiing rails 
of the ‘loop’.” 

Mr. Lansing waved a paper in my 
face. 

“Here’s a list of your engagements 
while you’re in Chicago,” he an- 
nounced. “You'll observe that I’ve 
given you time for everything but 
sleep, and I’m sure that you don’t need 
that. Now, before ever you go to a 
hotel, let’s raise the cry, ‘On to the 
stockyards!’” 

“But —” I protested. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” Bones assured 
me. “You'll find it an agreeable wel- 
come to our beautiful city.” 

Then it was that a strange thing 
happened. I stepped over to a news 
stand to ask my usual question as to 
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whether or not they had a good supply 
of my books, when I suddenly realized 
that I had lost the rest of the party or 
that they had lost me, as the case may 
have been. What should I do? Where 
should I turn? I rushed to the street. 
There, riding on a violent white horse, 
clad in leathern breeches, a bright 
shirt, and a wide hat, I saw dashing 
up what was obviously a cowboy. Of 
course, I had heard of cowboys.? Ah, 
I thought immediately, he is on his 
way to the stockyards. If I follow 
him, I shall soon meet Lansing, Bones, 
and my own dear wife, who must be 
quite frantic by now. 

“Taxi!” I shouted. The words had 
been no more than uttered, when I 
found myself grabbed by two men, 
one with a black beard, one with a 
yellow, one tugging at my right arm, 
one at my left. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” I admon- 
ished them. “You will tear me apart, 
indeed you will. Whatever is the 
matter?” 

It seems that they were members 
of rival taxi fraternities, pledged to 
mortal enmity, and each determined 
to secure at least a part of me as fare. 

“Police!” I called, and though no 
actual policeman appeared, an eager 
crowd of citizens accomplished my 
rescue and I found myself seated in a 
cab. 

“Follow that man!” I commanded, 
pointing to the picturesque figure of 
the cowboy riding fearlessly down the 
bandit-infested streets. Safe inside, 
or comparatively safe at any rate in- 
side, and with all the windows closed, 
I burst into tears. Alone—and in 
this city of undreamed wildness. Soon 
I remembered who and what I was, 


2 A cowboy is a person stationed along the 


streets of Chicago to apprehend animals 
who, having strayed from the stockyards, 
might do harm to the populace. Thr. Tb. 
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and composed myself as was befitting 
the husband of Theresa Turbot and 
the famous British master of fiction 
and opinion. For as the days went 
by, and as questions on all manner of 
topics, from divorce to cooking, were 
asked me, I slowly had come to realize 
the great weight of my own mind, the 
respect in which I was held, and that 
my advice was not only asked but 
followed. There’s the rub. What a 
responsibility. Under this treatment, 
I felt that I should become old before 
my time. Alas! 

We had arrived. I looked about and 
saw no huge factory buildings as I 
had been led to expect. Instead, what 
seemed like a great arena alongside 
the lake. Never hesitating, I plunged 
through the gate, whereupon to right 
and left of me I seemed to see many 
people seated in rows. I kept my at- 
tention riveted on the cowboy, who 
was still riding ahead of me, with no 
thought of possible danger from ani- 
mals. Too late! There was a r 
and arush. I seemed to hear cries of 
surprise and pain from the crowds. I 
turned. Bearing down on me, his mag- 
nificent horns all too magnificent, was 
a huge steer. His intention was evi- 
dent. Like a man, I stood rooted to 
the spot, intending to prove myself 
by nature a toreador, and raised my 


two hands to grab those approaching 


I could feel the hot breath ot 
the angry beast, when, swish! I fel 
myself drawn and dragged by some 
powerful force through the dust and 
away from the heroic task I had been 
about to face. Was this laughter or 
applause that greeted my fall? I have 
never known. No one has ever told 
me. As I wiped the dirt from my eyes 
and ears I looked up at — whom do you 
think? The cowboy, the boy himself. 
He had lassoed me. Yes, I, Timothy 
Tubby, had had a taste of the real old 


horns. 
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west; I had been lassoed. The cow- 
boy, though, seemed angry. 

“Waddya think this is?” he said, 
curling his rope and his lip at the 
same instant. “A bull fight?” 

I told him that I was woking for 
the stockyards. 

“Huh?” He turned away in disgust. 
“This ain’t no stockyards, yuh dumb- 
bell, this is ‘The Greatest Wild West 
Show in the World’. Git out!” 

Much upset I found my way to the 
street, and was standing, looking help- 
lessly up and down, when a kind lady 
approached me. I could see at once 
that she had recognized me from my 
pictures. 

“Welcome to the literary centre of 
America,” she said in sweet tones. 
“And what can the matter be with 
Mr. Tubby? He looks so tired and — 
er — just a trifle dusty. My name is 
Dowdy.” 

“Thank you for your consideration, 
Madam,” I said slowly. “Indeed, the 
matter at the moment seems to be that 
Iam lost. It seems to me that I am 
America is so large. If 
would aid me to become 
found, I should be grateful forever. 
I always autograph a book for people 
to whom I owe gratitude.” 

“l’ve always heard what a sweet 
person you were — now I know,” said 
the lady bountiful, for she was bounti- 
ful as events proved. “Come with me. 
You shall have a tub put at your dis- 
posal, in fact, a shower, if you wish; 
though I am sure that you prefer a 
tub, and there are several in my home. 
The use of imagination in arranging 
bathing facilities is one of the first 
duties of a good hostess. That has 
always been my ambition—to be a 
good hostess. Just that — no more.” 

I looked at my hands ruefully. 

“Oh”, she hastened to add, “not that 
you need one; but I know how much a 


always lost. 


you only 


real Englishman dislikes being sep- 
arated from his tub. This is most 
fortunate. I shall entertain you while 
you are in Chicago at my own home. 
I always entertain celebrities at my 
home. In fact, it is the ‘Home of 
Celebrities’. Undoubtedly when we 
return we shall find at least two minor 
poets, and a minor artist or two, 
sitting on my hospitable hearth rug.” 
Night found us all united at Mrs. 
Dowdy’s. Theresa had seen the stock- 
yards. She had been impressed, but 
glad that I wasn’t there, for she didn’t 
believe I could have stood it without 
flinching. I should like to have tried, 
anyway! All evening amid the gaiety, 
the spirit of slaughtered flesh seemed 
to brood over my soul. That night 
after it was quiet, by the light of a 
candle so as not to awaken Theresa, I 
wrote the first poem I had indited on 
American soil. I quote it here: 


THE STOCKYARD UNVISITED 


I did not see the stockyards in Chicago. 
Didn’t you? What a pity! What a pity! 
No, I didn’t see them, but I smelled them, 
felt them, 
And oh, I seemed to be that dripping flesh, 
Blood red, scarlet, quivering like a banner 
Boasting the mechanistic cruelty of this 
land, 
Torturing my poor soul. I did not see! 
And yet I know too well the awful sound 
Of countless squealing pigs, of dying 
porkers. 

To think that this great stench of 
death 
broods 
Chicago, 
Must needs be smelled in order, oh my soul, 
That innocent men should down a good pork 

pie! 


Alas! 


That above the literary centre, 


I read it to them all as they came 
down for breakfast the next morning; 
but, though impressed, they did not 


seem pleased. Mrs. Dowdy assured 
me it was because they recognized the 
stunning truth of it, that they were 
for the moment depressed. What a 
wonderful hostess she is, always saying 
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the right thing at the right moment, 
and putting a fellow completely at his 
ease. Punchinello Bones was quite 
tactless about it. He assured me that 
the rhythm was faulty, and that if I 
should study my own countryman, 
Walter de la Mare, I might, in time, 
become a poet. He forgot of course 
that I make no pretensions in that di- 
rection. 

As we were all seated in the drawing 
room listening to a young man read 
his poetry, there was the sound as of 
the clanging of a brass bell. Each 
and every person in the room stood 
up and ran to the door. 

“It’s Mrs. Gardner’s _ signal!” 
shouted Mrs. Dowdy. “Come on down 
to the lake!” 

There we were, trooping toward the 
shore of Lake Michigan, where we saw 
a huge platform, about which stormed 
mobs of people clad in bathing suits. 
On the platform stood a vivid figure, 
in an orange bathing suit and a black 
hat with drooping feathers. She was 
whirling a stick above her head and 
rapidly beating the gong. 

“Pardon me”, I gasped in my breath- 
less flight, “but what is she doing?” 

“Collecting a crowd for you, of 
course!” shouted Mrs. Dowdy a trifle 
crossly over my shoulder. “Everyone 
comes just as soon as they hear the 
bell. Besides, she’s probably sold 
more of your books than any other 
woman in the world. Isn’t her hat 
lovely ?” 

“Literary people shouldn’t wear 
bathing suits,” said a voice in my ear. 
It was a low voice, and I turned 
around to see a pair of deep eyes 
gazing at me from under a black cap. 
“This is all bunk; come on with me to 
the movies, Tubby. I'll show you a 
thing or two. Have you seen ‘Cal- 
igari’?” 

I scarcely had a chance to nod at 
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the gentleman, for Mrs. Dowdy had 
seized me and was dragging me 
through the howling populace toward 
the platform. It was like a strange 
dream, in which grotesque figures 
move. I felt myself swayed here and 
there. 

Suddenly I saw Larry Lansing 
stride across the platform. He cleared 
his throat and spoke lingeringly: 

“It is a privilege to welcome Mr. 
Tubby. Here we all are, all of artistic 
Chicago, coming to greet you at the 
sound of Luella Gardner’s bell. Look 
at us. Are we not impressive? And 
how we do appreciate one another. 
Here we work strongly for the com- 
mon good. There is no backbiting, no 
jealousy. We are out to serve the 
common good. Visitors to America 
should come directly to Chicago, where 
they would be led to understand the 
true heart of America. f course, 
they could stop off a moment at New 
York on the way back. Mr. Tubby, 
we salute you, about to die or not!” 

I went forward and spoke a few 
words, which were completely drowned 
by cheers when I referred to Chicago 
as the home of the budding genius. I 
had meant to make it plural but, not 
being sure of the proper plural form, 
I used a paltry singular. How fortu- 
nate! For later I found that everyone 
there considered himself or herself 
the bud to whom I referred. It was 
one of those magnificent strokes of 
accidental diplomacy for which I am 
famous. 

Luella Gardner leaned forward and 
gave me one of her famous ravishing 
smiles. 

“Don’t tire yourself, dear old topper, 
but mix! Mix and talk! It sells 
books.” 

It was not so much a question of 
mixing as of being mixed. 

First came a sweet and smiling 
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figure of a woman who introduced 
herself as the mother of American 
poetry. She was entirely surrounded 
by young ladies and young gentlemen, 
clothed in white bathing suits, with a 
sprig of myrtle worn on the brow. 
This cult at first frightened me; but 
when I found that each one had a little 
poem to read to me, I was naturally 
quite touched. True, I failed to under- 
stand most of the poems. One young 
man in particular puzzled me much. 

“This”, and the mother patted him 
gently on the myrtle sprig, “is the 
newest of the new. He expresses him- 
self in the etchiest of etched words. 
Do listen. You know, we are what 
makes Chicago the literary mecca.” 

“ ‘Passion’ ’”’, announced the young 
poet, then repeated his title: “ ‘Pas- 
sion’!” 

He went on: “Great light suddenly 
fluid.” 

There was silence. I waited. We 
all waited. Then, seeing that we 
waited, the mother spoke. 

“That’s all. Isn’t it superb?” We 
all murmured. The ladies made ap- 
proving sounds, being careful that 
they should not be distinguishable, 
for fear that the young man’s pub- 
lishers might hear and quote them, and 
there were few present in that as- 
semblage whose opinions would not 
be valuable. 

At that 


edged 
through the crowd a stalwart gentle- 


moment there 
man. On his arm was a stalwart 
lady. They brushed aside the mother 
and her cult and introduced a group 
of short-haired ladies and long-haired 
gentlemen who carried long yellow 
quills behind their ears. 

“We believe in organization,” the 
stalwart gentleman shouted confiden- 
tially. “It is by our earnest effort to 
bind together the booklovers of the 
land that we have created Chicago, 


the literary centre. There has always 
been something magical in the fra- 
ternal order, its bonds are more bind- 
ing than even those of matrimony, 
and when the seal of the order is a 
book, any book, many books, there 
exists an unbreakable unity which 
cannot but be recognized as a power 
in the world of letters. Now, you see, 
Mr. Tubby —” 

“Heah! Heah!” and a young man 
ran up. He was a most elegant young 
man. He brushed aside the stalwart 
gentleman with one splendid motion 
of an elegant cane, a motion which did 
not stop him from making occasional 
passes with a crayon at a sketching 
pad which he was carrying. He pre- 
sented me with a large violet envelope. 

“An invitation”, he announced, ‘“‘to 
the real literary centre of America — 
Evanston! We boast at least two pop- 
ular authors and we are the seat of 
that noble organization, the Drama 
League; surely you have heard of the 
Drama League.” 

I could but shake my head. 

“Well”, and the young man cleared 
his throat, “it’s an organization 
founded to do away with entertain- 
ment in the theatre and to encourage 
uplift. It has done wonders by intro- 
ducing spelling games into vaudeville 
programs. You’ve no idea —” 

Whereupon, even before I had a 
chance to open the purple missive, a 
dark young man with eye glasses, 
nervous hands, and quick speech, came 
rushing up, followed by several young 
ladies and gentlemen, each bearing a 
pile of books. Back of them I could 
see Luella Gardner looking a trifle 
worried. They arranged themselves 
in a row and began throwing the books 
at me. This was odd; but it didn’t 
matter much, as the volumes never hit 
me. 


“What’s the matter?” I asked in 
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surprise of the dark young man. 

“Why”, he replied, ‘“we’re only 
demonstrating how it is that we book- 
sellers have made Chicago America’s 
literary centre. We literally throw 
the books at the public. Each one of 
us has his or her method. It doesn’t 
much matter. I talk rapidly all the 
while I’m throwing them. Yet some- 
how I succeed in throwing a tremen- 
dous amount. Rose there, actually 
reads, while those three young men 
from three of our leading stores are 
masters of the art of eye soulfulness. 
They throw mostly at flappers. Con- 
sequently their glances at you are not 
quite so effective. Then, of course, 
there’s Fanny. She just smiles. Her 
smile is quite different from Luella’s, 
and her taste in millinery is not nearly 
so good; nevertheless, she’s effective. 
Now I —” 

Bang! Whirr! Bang! 
outlandish 


Up rode an 
semi-naked figure on a 
wore a 


mechanical hobby horse. It 
smock and talked loudly and vehe- 
mently. 

“Why haven’t you been down to visit 


the Mustard Plaster?” 
“We’re the literary centre of the 
world —art, religion, politics, free 
love, and culture while you wait — 
who dares say any of the rest of these 
guys do anything? We don’t do much 
and, by gollywompus, we shock ’em 
anyway! Come on down to —” 

I was commencing to feel decidedly 
bewildered, when I felt Larry 
Lansing’s welcome and strong hand 
on my arm. 

“We'll leave Theresa with Mrs. 
Dowdy,” he whispered. “My car’s 
waiting. I'll take you to lunch. 
You’re scheduled for two luncheons 
today. Have to make ’em both, too, 
c’mon!” 

He half dragged me to the waiting 
motor. The crowd followed, waving 


it shouted. 


farewells. The car jerked to a swift 
start, then stopped. There were more 
farewells. Again we started, this time 
with a terrific jounce. A wheel came 
off. We sank gracefully to one side. 
All rushed to aid Larry, except those 
who stayed behind to comfort me with 
talk of the books they were planning 
to write. Finally, with renewed vigor 
and the restored wheel, we were on 
our way. Larry explained to me his 
theory of artistic driving. “Never hit 
anything”, he said, “but don’t drive in 
a straight line; parabolas are more 
graceful, and grace is of prime im- 
portance in all things.” 

It was an absorbing pastime to 
figure just how graceful Larry’s 
curves could be without hitting each 
passing car. However, after several 
starts, stops, and whirls, we arrived 
at a dingy saloon, or what used to be 
a saloon, on a side street. 

Inside, banging their fists on a 
round wooden table in regular rhythm, 
sat a dozen men. They were in their 
shirt sleeves, with the exception of one 
gentleman who was clad in a saffron 
shooting jacket. 

“This is the bunch,’ Larry ex- 
plained. “They are the ones who 
really control the literary destinies of 
America.” 

They made a place for me. I was 
immediately presented with a frank- 
furter on a plate and one of my own 
books. Looking in the book, I was 
surprised to see that it was written 
all over with pictures of me and in- 
sulting remarks about me. 

“Hold your own,” someone com- 
manded. “It’s only a little custom. 
Someday these autographs will be 
valuable, even yours!” 

I wrote my chaste signature, some- 
what stiffly; for I was puzzled by their 
chaff. As I wrote a little man with 
large eyes was whispering. I could 
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He stopped. There 
I looked up, 


not hear him. 
were roars of laughter. 
puzzled. 

“It’s only Keith’s jokes,” Larry ex- 
plained. “We don’t dare tell you, 
because we don’t yet know your shock 
absorbing capacity. Now everyone 
stop, Ben wants to talk.” 

A dark man with sparkling eyes 
began to speak. 

“This is real conversation,” Larry 
assured me. 

I presume that he was right. In 
America conversation means one of 
two things. Either one man does all 
the talking or everyone talks at once. 
It is stimulating though confusing. I 
should always prefer to talk when 
everyone else was talking. After Ben 
had talked for twenty minutes Larry 
rang a bell. That was a signal for 
everyone to talk. I began to talk also, 


but every time I started everyone else 
stopped. This happened several times. 


When they observed that I really had 
nothing to say the flow of their voices 
commenced again. I had just men- 
tioned the revered name of our late 
queen, when the gentleman with the 
black cap and the deep eyes whom I 
had met at the bathing party leaped 
upon the table. He stamped his feet. 

“‘Waddyamean, Queen Victoria?” he 
shouted. “I ask you, waddyamean? 
I'll fight you!” 

Now, let it not be said that Timothy 
Tubby ever refused to fight, certainly 
not when the name of our great queen 
was taken in vain. Adjusting my 
necktie, therefore, I rose. I let drive 
with my right; but due to a miscalcu- 
lation arising probably from the as- 
tigmatic condition of my eyes, I 
missed. I remembered the accounts 
of the Carpentier-Dempsey fight. I 
should emulate the gallant Georges. 
I braced myself to receive the inevi- 
table blow. Just then, I was lifted 
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bodily from the floor and carried off. 

When I recovered my composure | 
found myself again in Larry’s car 
driving madly to keep our other 
luncheon appointment at the Tissue 
Paper Club. There, I immediately 
recognized that I was in more respec- 
table society; for the table had a cloth 
and the servants wore clean aprons. 
On my right was a veteran novelist, 
on my left a veteran bookseller who 
leaned over to whisper in my ear, 
“This is the good solid opinion that 
backs Chicago as a literary centre.” 
I nodded. This nod that one cultivates 
in America has since given me much 
trouble. It developed incipient spinal 
difficulties. The veteran novelist rose. 

“We have with us today”, he began, 
“two celebrities: Bobbie Best, the 
great American poet, known to every 
home in the United States, and Tim- 
othy Tubby, the famous British nov- 
elist. First, let’s hear from Bobbie. 
Who shall say that he is not a great 
poet, when his verses touch the heart 
of the American busy man?” 

Mr. Best arose, looked to right and 
left, then recited a poem: 


The sentiment that hurts my heart 
As I stand here today, 
Is thinking of my home and hearth, 
Dear Mother’s far away; 
Dear Mother’s far away, my men, 
3ut oh how near to me! 
Be cheerful for her sake, my men, 
I know that you’ll agree! 
There were shouts of approval. The 
walls were assailed with “Bravo’s”. 

“He touches the rhythm of life it- 
self,” someone whispered. Then it 
was my turn. I arose. 

“The thing that has impressed me 
most since my arrival in Chicago”, I 
began, “is the fact that it is the lit- 
erary centre of the United States. 
(Cheers.) Why it is the centre, I do 
not yet know; but it is the centre. 
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(More cheers.) Every young writer 
in America should move to Chicago. 
(Still more cheers.) Every writer in 
England should move to Chicago. 
(More and more cheers.) I am be- 
ginning to feel that Chicago, under the 
spell of the stockyards, is the literary 
hub of the world. (Deafening cheers.)” 

I sat down. With one motion, they 
lifted me to their shoulders. Down 
Michigan Avenue they bore me, while 
little girls strewed flowers in my path. 

“He has discovered Chicago,” they 
sang, and bus drivers took up the bur- 
den of their song and it echoed across 
the waters of the lake — 

“Shee-caw-go—a hub, a literary 
centre.” 

“You must dress for dinner now,” 
Larry Lansing explained as I climbed 
down from the shoulders of my ad- 
mirers. “You are attending a dance 


at Lake Forest this evening, after 
which you must catch the train for 


New York. Alas, that you cannot live 
and write here forever.” 

Thus far I have not turned my at- 
tention to a discussion of American 
society. However, in passing, I should 
note that Chicago seems to be the 
social centre of America, as well as 
the literary centre. At least, so I 
was told. Arriving at a country club 
in Lake Forest, which is the summer 
colony of many members of Chicago’s 
so called “gold coast”, I found it diffi- 
cult to make myself known. There 
was much noise, many lights, and an 
atmosphere of gaiety; yet somehow I 
felt a distinct chill. This was not, 
evidently, the place for literature. For 
a time Theresa and I watched. 

The dancing was on a platform near 
the golf links. Most of the people 
wandered off across the greens. Was 
it because they did not enjoy dancing? 
No; because those who stayed seemed 
to enter into it with a superb and 


almost Latin abandon. This was diffi- 
cult to understand. Theresa finally 
discovered the hostess, and I was left 
alone with nothing at all to do but to 
twirl my monocle. I am afraid that I 
was a pathetic sight, for very soon I 
saw a young lady detach herself from 
a group of gay youngsters and mince 
across the floor toward me. She was 
dressed in bright green. She must 
have been very young indeed, for her 
skirts only reached to her knees or a 
little above, I forget which. From 
her ears hung long pendants of jade. 

“Oh Mr. Tubby!” she shouted. “I 
recognized you from your pictures. I 
write, too. Do you dance? I’ll teach 
you if you don’t. I write epigrams. 
Do you ever write epigrams? And 
what do you think of Lake Forest — 
you know, it’s the literary as well as 
the social centre of America. Well, 
come on old boy, here we go for a 
fox trot!” 

Now I had never attempted the 
modern steps. It is quite true, as 
Theresa avers, that I was only a mod- 
erately adequate dancer in the days of 
the old-fashioned waltz; so when this 
alarming young creature flung herself 
into my arms I felt both embarrassed 
and at sea. She pressed her cheek 
against mine. 

“Just relax”, she whispered, “then 
do anything you want to with your 
feet. You must. They are all watch- 
ing. Love and dancing, when mixed, 
are the best of cocktails. That’s one 
of my epigrams. Isn’t it a peach? 
Ataboy — keep going —keep moving 
— now, dream into it old dear, let’er 
hum, they think we’re grand. A kiss 
is like a soap bubble, beautiful while 
it lasts. That’s another of my epi- 
grams. How long are you staying in 
Chicago, and isn’t it a beautiful night.” 

Someone tapped me on the shoulder. 
It was a nice looking young man. He 
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smiled. What was I todo? I kept on 
dancing. He frowned. The green 
young lady laughed and offered no 
advice. 

“May I cut in, sir?” he thundered. 

I stopped dancing to consider the 
meaning of his request. To my sur- 
prise he danced away with my partner. 
These things I do not understand. 

At this moment I saw Larry Lansing 
rushing across the lawn. 

“Your train!” he shouted. 
miss it.” 

At that instant, far across the 
dancing floor, I observed a familiar 
figure, clad in flowered satin. At the 
same moment she observed me. I 
could see that she was about to speak 
to me; but Larry grabbed me by one 
hand and Theresa by the other and 
started across the lawn. 


“You'll 
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“Mr. Tubby, Mister Tubby!” came 
agitated cries. We had just leaped 
into the car when the elaborately 
gowned woman threw herself upon the 
dashboard and clung there piteously. 

“Don’t you know me? I’m Mrs. 
Camberry, president of the Pencil- 
crafters. I’m leaving for New York 
tonight and I almost missed my train. 
Will you see that I make it, and we 
can have another nice little talk. We 
can discuss Chicago as a literary 
centre.” 

They say that they helped her into 
the car. I do not know. I had sunk 
into a delightful state of coma, in 
which visions of a huge wheel com- 
posed of books and having for its 
centre the Chicago stockyards, re- 
volved with flaming colors in the dark. 


HOMERIC RETROSPECT 


By Harry Kemp 


SAW blind Homer by the oceanside: 

He dreamed of furrowing ships and voyaged men 
That left the hearths where peace and love abide 
To plunge the embattled shock of life again . . 
Peril that burns the soul clean, watches kept 
With unseen gods, till heroes they had grown, 
Becoming part of distant seas they swept 
And every fronting action they had known: 

Glad with the motion of the world’s affairs, 

They taughtened sails for wind, they rode the tide; 
Wonder went with them; living joy was theirs; 
Song was their good bedfellow for a bride, — 
And Beauty, that blind, passionate child of God, 
Walking ahead, their ways to brightness trod! 
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Brass—Charles G. Norris—Dutton. Disastrous and difficult and dangerous 
is marriage! Should be a warning to bachelors. 


LUCRETIA LOMBARD—Kathleen Norris—Dutton. Smoothly flowing episodes 
draped about the old love triangle. 
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THE GREAT PRINCE SHAN—E. Phillips Oppenheim—Little, Brown. Melo- 
dramatic prophecies in a plot of oriental richness and color. 


KimMoNo—John Paris—Boni, Liveright. Shocks with a Japanese back- 
ground. 


*I] NDELIBLE—Eliot H. Paul—Houghton Mifflin. A powerful study of racial 
temperaments, youthful enthusiasm, and artistic emotion. 


HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER—Gene Stratton-Porter—Doubleday, Page. Na- 
ture and the Japanese problem interwoven. 


*VANDEMARK’S FOLLY—Herbert Quick—Bobbs-Merrill. Jake Vandemark, 
colonist, a picturesque and appealing figure of the old middle west. 


MAN-SIZE—William MacLeod Raine—Houghton Mifflin. Northwestern 
thrills, fatigue-proof for seekers of this type of story. 


THE CRYSTAL CoFFIN—Maurice Rostand, translated by Alys Eyre Mack- 
lin—McBride. A morbid tale of intellectual forces holding father and son apart, 
marked by frequent pages of both strong and delicate writing. 


DESERT DusT—Edwin L. Sabin—Jacobs. A raw easterner being cooked 
under the much fictionized sinful heat of the pioneering west. 


THE SHEPHERD’S PIPE AND OTHER STORIES—Arthur Schnitzler, translated 
by O. F. Theis—N. L. Brown. The facility of an artist who knows his work— 
and worth—touches these delightful stories with an appreciable charm. 


BENNETT MALIN—Elsie Singmaster—Houghton Mifflin. A character study 
that reminds one of the genial penetration of Milne’s “The Truth About Blayds”. 


DANCERS IN THE DARK—Dorothy Speare—Doran. A picture of the femi 
nine younger generation told with an eye to ideals as well as an understanding 
of follies. 


*GENTLE JULIA—Booth Tarkington—Doubleday, Page. Another ramble 
through youth and adolescence, with enough pungent humor to preserve its 
rare quality in the midst of dangerous sentiment. 


Cross CURRENTS—Katharine Haviland Taylor—Jacobs. In crossing, these 
currents of love create only an ordinary spark which makes the book just one 
of many. 


*THE SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART—H. G. Wells—Macmillan. A good story 
of hope, love, and human frailty, told with a Wellsian use of psychological 
meanderings. 


HELEN OF THE OLD House—Harold Bell Wright—Appleton. Mr. Wright 
not at his best telling his usual story of heart appeal. 





CUIVRE DORE 
By Adelaide Manola Hughes 


WANT Crimson and Purple, 

I want crash of Sound in curious cadence, 
And strange language in my ears; 
I want to inhale the unknown; 
But I am tied to the Pots and Pans of Life. 


I want to hunt treasures in the Bazaars of Stamboul. 

I want to ride into the blue of the Kashmir Mountains. 

I want to sail in a junk around the great sea wall of China; 
But behind a barricade of duty, 

I live in Walla Falls. 


I want to own a worm-eaten Italian carved-wood desk 
Of the Sixteenth Century. 

But I have a new golden-oak wood writing-table 
Made in Michigan. 

I want an inlaid tulip-wood commode 

Made in the Louis XV day, 

“Mounted in cuivre dore, with rocaille handles, 
Serpentine front, escutcheons knees and toes 
Topped in white marble veined in grey.” 

I have a bird’s-eye maple one 

With shiny brass handles 

And a rack for towels. 


I want to travel far and wide 
I want to meet the Unexpected 
To see the trees, flowers, and birds, that I have never seen. 


I shall live here always 

At Walla Falls — 

Always! 

For I shall never have the things I cannot have. 
But I can read. about them. 


And dream of them 


And — I can say, what I want! 
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Superb Irony 


LDOUS HUXLEY has again 

proved himself a wizard of irony 
in “Mortal Coils” (Doran). These 
humorous, skilful, bitter, brilliant 
stories are like glowing robes of satin 
lined with haircloth, shimmering yet 
irritating. They catch you unaware 
and deal a blow in a vital spot. This 
seems to me a more satisfying book 
even than “Crome Yellow”. “The Gio- 
conda Smile” is a story that ranks 
with the best of de Maupassant. Its 
development is masterly. The style is 
fluid, bright, and striking. “Permu- 
tations among the Nightingales” is 
subtler and terrible in its strange un- 
derstanding of the psychology of 
hollow loves, or perhaps Mr. Huxley 
would say, of the hollowness of all 
loves. “The Tillotson Banquet”, a 
satire on the social patrons of art, 
might be screamingly funny to some 
and grotesquely piteous to others. 
“Green Tunnels” I do not understand; 
but “Nuns at Luncheon” is one of 
those pieces of writing that chal- 
lenge analysis. Its effect on the mind 
is electric — the words that paint the 
great and passionate tragedy both 
horrify and amuse at the same time. 
The method of drawing a portrait of 
a person by making him the mouth- 
piece for a story is not new, nor is it 
easy. Here Huxley has done it ad- 
mirably. While you cannot call ‘“Mor- 
tal Coils” a pleasant book, it is yet an 
exceedingly humorous one. If Huxley 
is not already the most brilliant living 
writer of satire in English, he is rap- 
idly maturing, and if he deepens as 
rapidly in the future as he has in the 


past two years, he will have a wide 
and clear field in which to be splen- 
didly alone. 


Soliloquies and Opinions 


P UBLICITY consciousness, age con- 
sciousness, sex consciousness: 
these we may find around every cor- 
ner, but how rare in these days is the 
philosophical mind. To watch the 
tremors of life around, to smile, to fit 
the action knowingly and tolerantly 
into a perspective built on the knowl- 
edge of ages; this is a peace that is 
almost past understanding. To read 
George Santayana’s essays is almost 
equivalent to feeling that way your- 
self. What a brilliant vision! What 
a quiet understanding! “Soliloquies 
in England and Later Soliloquies” 
(Scribner) is packed with knowledge, 
wisdom, and beauty. Is there a more 
perfectly rounded style among writers 
of English today? There is the gentle 
humor of “Dons”, the depth of wisdom 
in “Friendships”, the grasp of phi- 
losophy in “Liberalism and Culture”. 
This is an adventure in prophecy, and 
how quickly most other modern books 
fade out beside it. I should like to 
quote, without comment, one para- 
graph: 


The days of liberalism are numbered. 
First the horrors of competition discredited 
it, and now the trial of war, which it foolishly 
thought it could elude. The vogue of eul- 
ture, too, has declined. We see that the 
man whose success is merely personal — the 
actor, the sophist, the millionaire, the 
westhete — is incurably vulgar. The rightness 
of liberalism is exactly proportional to the 
diversity of human nature, to its vague hold 
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on its ideals. Where this vagueness and 
play of variation stop, and they stop not far 
below the surface, the sphere of public or- 
ganization should begin. It is in the sub- 
soil of uniformity, of tradition, of dire 
necessity that human welfare is rooted, to- 
gether with wisdom and unaffected art, and 
the flowers of culture that do not draw their 
sap from that soil are only paper flowers. 


“The Opinions of Anatole France” 
recorded by Paul Gsell and translated 
by Ernest A. Boyd (Knopf), is a vol- 
ume that contrasts oddly with Santa- 
yana’s. M. Bergeret (whose nom de 
plume is “France’”) is wise, too; but 
it is with the pungent, intuitive, al- 
most feminine wisdom of the French. 
In this really very gay as well as wise 
book, we have anecdote and conversa- 
tion at its best. Rodin talks, too, and 
Remy de Gourmont, and charmingly 
stupid Professor Brown, and Josephine 
the maid, and young poets and acade- 
micians — they all talk, and it is good 
talk—even a trifle Rabelaisian at 
times. Here is a brilliant retort to 
academicians. France has just said 
that politics have much to do with lit- 
erary reputations. “You must admit”, 
he says, “that literature has very little 
to do with literary reputations.” Then 
to the retort, “Well, isn’t that absurd?” 
he replies: 


No indeed. It is not so absurd. Do you 
think that it shows any superiority on the 
part of scribblers that they should isolate 
themselves in some little corner and fumble 
for words, rehash epithets and polish 
phrases, without a thought for the world 
about them? I think it is rather an in- 
firmity. 


Perhaps the most impressive state- 
ment he makes in the entire volume is 
that shot out at poor Professor Brown, 
who has come to him wishing to an- 


alyze genius. What is the secret of 


great writing? 


Great writers have not mean souls. That, 
Mr. Brown, is all their secret. 
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They profoundly love their fellow-men. 
They are generous — they do not limit their 
affections. They pity all suffering, and 
strive to soothe it. They take compassion 
on the poor players who perform in the 
comic tragedy, or the tragi-comedy, of des- 
tiny. Pity, you see, is the very basis of 
genius, Professor. 


The Intimate Effects of War 


HOSE persons who found “Three 

Soldiers” disturbing should find 
in Wildfrid Ewart’s “Way of Revela- 
tion” (Appleton) a satisfying anti- 
dote. The attitude with which this 
Englishman approaches the war prob- 
lem is the conventional one which 
most of us had during the war. He 
has an understanding, too, of its 
horrors and injustices. This is not 
only a good psychological study, it is 
a good story also, and it is that almost 
phenomenon in these times, a full 
length novel in the true sense of the 
phrase, in which there is time for 
character development over a period 
of time and for a satisfyingly long 
gallery of events. It is a picture, too, 
of modern English society which, if 
it is a true picture — and its London 
popularity would indicate that —is 
not so different from American so- 
ciety. Eric and Adrian and their love 
affairs, the “artistic” set, the actual 
aristocracy, life at the front, death, 
love, the drug habit, and final happi- 
ness: all these are woven together in 
a style which, if not brilliant, is ade- 
quate and pleasant. The brilliance 
and real charm of this truly remark- 
able novel lie in the author’s under- 
standing of the effect of war on various 
types of men: the sensitive, the emo- 
tional but normal, the cold-blooded 
normal, the subnormal member of the 
mass. It perhaps may be said that 
this book is written from the officer’s 
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viewpoint; but I think it might better 
be said, from the usual viewpoint; and 
if we miss the fervor of Dos Passos, 
it is compensated for by the broad tol- 
erance of a man who is probably much 
older. 


The Psychology of Writing 


AS the public interest in various 
branches of psychology increases, 
doubtless the psychology of genius 
will come more and more clearly to be 
understood. Finally no one will dare 
acknowledge that he is a genius, for 
the mere boasting of it may be the 
first psychological proof of the fact. 
At any rate, this subject, even now, is 
producing some entertaining reading, 
particularly interesting to the writer 
or the would be writer. The best of 
the lot so far is “On English Poetry” 
by Robert Graves (Knopf). Ar- 
ranged in hodgepodge fashion, it nev- 
ertheless contains much that is wise, 
cleverly said, concerning men of 
genius. For example, it is only a 
brave and a wise man who dares say: 
“The art of poetry consists in know- 
ing exactly how to manipulate the 
letter S.” It is generally supposed 
that an artist must be a sort of extra- 
moral person, almost anti-moral, so to 
speak. It’s a relief to me, at least, to 
see a man with courage enough to 
point out the fact that art to exist 
must conform, willy nilly, and to point 
it out without whining. 


Art is not moral, but civilized man has 
invented the word to denote a standard of 
conduct which the mass demands of the in- 
dividual and so poetry which makes a defi- 
nitely anti-moral appeal is likely to antag- 
onize two readers out of three straight away, 
and there is little hope of playing the con- 
fidence trick on an enemy. Being therefore 
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addressed to a limited section even of the 
smallish class who read poetry, such poetry 
will tend like most high-brow art to have 
more dexterity than robustness. 


Now “Plots and Personalities” (Cen- 
tury), by Edwin E. Slosson and June 
E. Downey, is a more practical and a 
less penetrating handbook. Here, an 
attempt is made to show a scientific 
method of developing the imagination 
of the writer. How valuable the book 
is, I don’t know. It is vastly enter- 
taining, and opens up possibilities for 
an entirely new type of parlor game, 
even better than bout-rimé. We are 
advised to take the personal adver- 
tisements from the London “Times”, 
or headlines from the daily papers; by 
letting our imaginations play around 
these, we shall be able to discover 
whether we gifted or merely 
pedestrian. There is a useful amount 
of sound journalistic advice in these 
pages. The viewpoint expressed in the 
following amused me. I don’t say that 
it isn’t true; but it is, to say the least, 
heretical. 


are 


If any one of the novelettes that fill th 
fifteen-cent magazines had been printed in 
the eighteenth century it would now be con 
sidered by critics to have been a work of 
genius, a marvel of vivacity, ingenuity and 
human interest, and it would be required 
reading as a classic for entrance to college 

The critics would be quite right. Only a 
genius could have produced such works two 
hundred years ago but nowadays any dili 
gent writer can turn them out by the bale. 
In the fifteenth century only a 
navigation could cross the Atlantic but any 
common captain can do it now. Columbus 
has shown how to stand the egg on its end. 
An automobile would have been a miracle 
a century ago. It is as easy now to forg: 
Kipling as to forge Corot. A skilful writer 
of no originality could write a story of In 
dian life that if it could have been inserted 
in that unique volume of ‘‘ Plain Tales from 
the Hills’’ would not appear incongruous 
from inferiority. 

wht: P. 


genius in 





A SHELF OF RECENT BOOKS 
THE IMPULSE OF IRONY 


By Louis Untermeyer 


S the literature of a nation pro- 

gresses from naiveté to sophisti- 
eation, its increasing intellectuality 
begins to sound the overtones of irony. 
Such progress is sharply illustrated in 
the very contradictory phases of our 
own poetry. A generation ago, the 
ladies of our land were singing faintly 
and in sweetly plashing platitudes. 
Today — witness the edged concision 
of such women’s work as H. D.’s, Edna 
Millay’s, Sara Teasdale’s, Elinor 
Wylie’s, Louise Bogan’s, Winifred 
Welles’s — the temper is almost op- 
posed; a fresh vigor finds its expres- 
sion in more and more intellectual 
condensations. It luxuriates in lyrics 
that are frequently as ironic as they 
are introspective. This impulse of 
irony assumes a strange variety of 
almost opposed forms; it colors the 
work of modernists of every school, of 
temperaments as far apart as, for ex- 
ample, Robert Nathan’s and Maxwell 
Bodenheim’s. 

In Robert Nathan it turns to a 
hushed bitterness — as any reader of 
“Autumn” might imagine. It is 
scarcely even as harsh an expression 
as that; it is, rather, the reflection of 
an ironically lifted eyebrow, a resigned 
shrug, a deprecating but scarcely 
damning gesture. The tiny verses in 
the few pages of “Youth Grows Old” 
suffer from their very quietness of 
tone; they are pitched in too low a key 
to attain any particular lyric heights. 
The title suggests something more 
than a chance relation to the far 
richer “Autumn” and it is therefore 
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not strange to find that three of the 
quaintest poems in the new volume are 
taken from the prose pages of the 
older one. It is this mood of re- 
strained poignance that the author 
reproduces best, and one instinctively 
prefers the verses of the fictional Mr. 
Jeminy to those of the actual Mr. 
Nathan. For all the charm of lines 
like “At the Symphony”, “The Poet 
is Left to Himself”, and the delightful 
trio from the novel, one (at least) 
hopes that Mr. Nathan will not be de- 
ceived in the matter of his medium. 
Nor is it meant to be anything less 
than a tribute to his quality that this 
particular, prejudiced commentator 
considers the author of “Autumn” 
more a poet in his prose than in his 
rhymes. 

Maxwell Bodenheim has no such 
diminuendos. He allows the ironic 
impulse to dictate its harshest accents 
and, true to the technique of a race 
that has fed on frustration, intensifies 
them. His is an acrobatic mind that 
juggles a dozen mixed or mad meta- 
phors in curious congruity, balancing 
itself upon the points of emotion with 
a mordant grimace. Bodenheim, for 
all his macabre experiments, is sure of 
his footing, and his agility, because of 
the very precariousness of his posi- 
tion, is fascinating. He is sometimes 
garrulous, grotesque, narcistic, ver- 
bally dandified, frequently irritating, 
seldom unintelligible. He may be — 
and, at times, is — precious and per- 
verse, but he is, none the less (possibly 
all the more), provocative. Let those 
who find Bodenheim merely a mali- 
cious phrase-twister read such clear 
though intricate mood analyses as 
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“Jack Rose”, “Turmoil in a Morgue”, 
“Two Sonnets to My Wife”, the second 
and seventh of “Finalities’; let a 
scoffer of the “new” poetry examine 
the brutal vividness of “Summer Eve- 
ning: New York Subway-Station” 
matched by the light satire of “Un- 
easy Reflections”. Let him observe 
the peculiar texture of the prose that 
concludes the volume or the deftness 
of some of the monologues which, like 
“Meditations in a Cemetery”, contain 
reflections as acidly sharpened as: 


The tombstones around my path 

Have been crisply visited by names 

To which they bear no relation. 

Imagine the perturbation 

Of a stone removed 

From the comprehension of a mountain 
And branded with the name of A. Rozinsky! 


Such examples and the still more 
patent brilliance of too cleverly con- 
structed chains of epigrams (“Impul- 
sive Dialogue” is one of the most 
arresting), cannot disguise the admis- 
sion that their poet is in continual 
danger of being his own parodist. He 
coddles and croons over his idiom. He 
enjoys a little too much and somewhat 
too self-consciously the paradoxical 
mating of adverbs and adjectives, 
adjectives and nouns that ordinarily 
would shrink from each other: he de- 
lights in such forced marriages as 
“cold elation’, “meek verbosity”, 
“noisy thinness”, “deftly tepid”, “tact- 
ful lustres”, “limpid warehouse’’. 
Technically too, his rhythms often be- 
tray him. He is not yet at ease in the 
formal measures; a piece like “Sea- 
weed from Mars”, jarring with an in- 
trusion of flat feet and false quantities, 
is a tumble of awkwardly interfering 
metres. If Bodenheim can find a re- 
straint and a surer sense of music to 
match his indubitable originality, he 
may well . . But I have not been 
called upon to speak with the accents 
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of prophecy. “Introducing Irony” 
speaks with its own, altogether defi- 
nite voice. 


Youth Grows Old. By Robert Nathan. 
Robert M. McBride and Co. 

Introducing Irony. By Maxwell Bodenheim. 
Boni and Liveright. 


THE INDIAN AS HE IS 
By Nelson Antrim Crawford 


HE average white man’s concep- 

tion of the Indian is made up of a 
series of stereotypes based on one 
sided school histories, on the fiction 
of James Fenimore Cooper, and on 
old wives’ tales handed down through 
generations. More authentic informa- 
tion has for some years been avail- 
able, but only in formidable treatises 
on ethnology, which appal the ordinary 
reader. 

“American Indian Life” is the first 
realistic publication on the subject 
adapted for popular reading. Edited 
by Elsie Clews Parsons and contrib- 
uted to by some of the best known 
anthropologists in the United States 
and Canada, the volume represents not 
only popular appeal, but authentic 
scholarship, the results of detailed 
personal investigation into the objec- 
tive facts of the everyday and the 
exceptional events of Indian life. 

The introduction, by Professor A. 
L. Kroeber of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is the best brief historical 
and ethnological discussion of the 
American Indians which has yet been 
published. The author traces the de- 
velopment of the Indian race from the 
entrance of proto-Mongoloid man into 
America from Asia approximately ten 
thousand years ago down through the 
rise, dominance, and decay of a series 
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of significant culture centres. He 
treats also of the methods of ethno- 
logical study and the subjects — such 
as economics — with respect to which 
it is still deficient. Moreover, Mr. 
Kroeber writes entertainingly: he 
could write an accurate history of the 
American Indian that would be as 
readable as Wells or Van Loon. 

The volume proper comprises 
twenty-seven contributions, chiefly 
stories, representing twenty-three of 
the more than two hundred tribes in 
North America. In each case the 
author, a specialist in the customs of 
the tribe dealt with, has selected the 
social facts which he deems character- 
istic and has woven them into a plot 
around an imaginary hero or heroine. 
Religion, war, hunting, government, 
sexual relations, entertainment, are 
presented with varying degrees of em- 
phasis. It is the method of Sir Walter 
Scott, with the emphasis shifted from 
the story to the background. 

The reader gets from each story a 
series of more or less vivid pictures 
and some understanding of the physi- 
cal and mental habits of the tribe in 
question. As the tribes covered rep- 
resent the principal centres of Indian 
culture, one has, upon completion of 
the volume, an appreciation of the 
common elements of the racial life. 
With some exceptions, however, the 
stories lack both the moving quality of 
sophisticated romance and the simple 
charm of primeval narrative. There 
is more than a suggestion of the 
method of the school reader which 
tries to present information sugar 
coated. That the authors of the volume 
are primarily scholars rather than 
writers, is obvious from such a sen- 
tence as this: “When about six years 
old one of my grandfathers made me a 
bow.” The work would have been 
greatly improved had a number of the 
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stories been rewritten by a trained 
writer with a feeling for the connota- 
tions and implications of English 
words. Accuracy could have been in- 
sured by submitting the rewritten ver- 
sions to the original authors for 
approval. 

The notes on the tribes dealt with 
are useful as a dependable guide to 
further study, though a bibliography 
of general works on the Indian and 
notes on all the tribes, whether men- 
tioned in the text or not, would have 
added to the value of the book. The 
twenty-three illustrations by C. Grant 
La Farge, six of them in colors, are 
striking examples of accurate and ar- 
tistic use of symbols. They should 
please both the artistic and the scien- 
tific mind. The typography, press- 
work, and binding of the volume are a 
credit to American publishing. 


American Indian Life. By Several of its 
Students. Edited by Elsie Clews Parsons. 
B. W. Huebsch. 


RADIO BOOKS_FOR RADIO 
FANS 


By Pierte Boucheron 


N the helter-skelter rush to publish 

radio books and thus ride on the 
great wave of popularity and mone- 
tary remuneration which has stricken 
this newest of arts, it is good to see a 
few works which have a real message 
to deliver. During the past three 
months, my day has never been com- 
plete unless a business associate has 
approached me with the confidential 
announcement, “I’m getting out a book 
on radio.” This has invariably been 
answered by the exclamation, “What, 
another one!”, to which invariably 
came back the remark, “Yes, but my 
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book is going to be something entirely 
different.” 

After a brief survey of existing 
models, one arrives at the conclusion 
that several of these should never have 
been published. In some cases there 
has been a too frequent use of the 
paste pot when exact knowledge was 
lacking, while in others the authors 
wrote on the theory that the reader 
would be as fluent with radio termi- 
nology as the average citizen is with 
the home team’s batting average for 
1921. To steer a middle course be- 
tween the technical extreme and the 
mere story book is a difficult task, 
true, but that is precisely what the 
present situation calls for. 

Of the fifty-odd books on radio re- 
cently published, “Radio for Every- 
body” by Austin C. Lescarboura stands 
out as the one book that has been 
built, so to speak, with the present 
radio novice in mind. In the first 
place, it is an entertaining book. It 
describes the radio waves and how 
they behave. It tells what apparatus 
to buy and how to install and operate 
it. It explains how to transmit radio 
telephone and radio telegraph mes- 
sages and signals, which is something 
that is avoided by most of the other 
offerings. It contains a number of 
practical diagrams and sufficient ac- 
companying text so that the reader, 
even with a mediocre knowledge of 
electricity and mechanics, is soon fa- 
miliar with the principles of radio and 
can arrange his own apparatus from 
the simplest set to the most elaborate. 
The radio novice is instructed in the 
code and is told how to obtain the nec- 
essary licenses. From first to last the 
reader is given a fair training in radio 
by easy steps, so that he is prepared 
for the more advanced works which, 
excellent as they are, do not in all in- 
stances come down to the elementary 


principles. As to the story side, 
“Radio for Everybody” is not lacking. 
It records the development of broad- 
casting and describes how the radio- 
phone can be used in various walks of 
life. It tells about the remarkable 
work of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the radio link, 
the Radio Corporation of America 
radiogram service, the radio systems 
of the world, and so on. Indeed, even 
if the reader never intended installing 
and operating a radio set, he would 
still find plenty of interesting matter 
in this book. Moreover, the maps, 
code charts, radio symbols, inspection 
district map, wiring diagrams — all 
these features indicate that the author 
himself assembled his own book rather 
than entrusted his manuscript to 
others, which is only too often the 
case. 

I like the spirit in which A. Fred- 
erick Collins went about writing ‘The 
Book of Wireless”, which seems to be 
addressed to the boy rather than to 
any other individual. He has given a 
lot of information to the one who 
wishes to tinker and to make his own. 
Mr. Collins does not go about it very 
logically, however. He starts out by 
describing the construction of a simple 
“sender” which, by the way, is of such 
simplicity that it is not a type ap- 
proved by the United States govern- 
ment inspection service. Transmitters 
of the present day, whether operated 
by boy, amateur, or scientist, must be 
accurately tuned. One cannot “hook 
up” a spark coil to an antenna and 
send away to one’s heart’s content. 
Then too, we find a great deal of space 
devoted to apparatus which is no 
longer necessary nor useful even to 
boy experimenters. On the other 
hand, the vacuum tube, the very heart 
of modern amateur radio, has been en- 
tirely overlooked even in the descrip- 
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tion of “a long distance wireless set’. 
Your boy of today is not long satisfied 
with a crystal detector and a single 
tuning coil. He quickly wishes to use 
a radio “lamp” in conjunction with a 
loose coupler or variometers. The 
ponderous treatise on the use of a 
potentiometer could easily have been 
cast aside for some more modern and 
useful apparatus. 

After plowing through several vol- 
umes of radio data, I find “The Com- 
plete Radio Book” by Raymond Fran- 
cis Yates and Louis Gerard Pacent 
somewhat refreshing. Here we have 
the magic touch of romance, tragedy, 
history, scientific facts all woven 
together in a highly interesting and 
instructive style. Wireless communi- 
cation is traced back to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Also we stumble 
upon a hitherto little known and sel- 
dom quoted story of the first reputed 
wireless system. In 1865 Dr. Mahlon 
Loomis, a dentist of Washington, 
D. C., operated what he called an 
“aerial telegraph” on which he applied 
for a patent July 30, 1872, some 
twenty years before Marconi’s earliest 
attempts. Dr. Loomis finally died of 
a broken heart after repeated efforts 
to attract the attention of a skeptical 
Congress. Many other facts having to 
do with radio are given in such fashion 
that anyone can profit by reading this 
well illustrated book. 

In Lawrence M. Cockaday’s “Radio- 
Telephony for Everyone” we have the 
uncommon case of a radio engineer — 
a professional radio man— who has 
been able sufficiently to detach himself 
from his subject to consider the be- 
ginner. The theory of radio is clearly 
presented, and followed up with the 
Aladdin’s lamp of radio — the vacuum 
tube. The aerial is somewhat elabo- 
rately described and the numerous 
types explained in detail. Tuning is 


next taken up, after which we step 
into the sending end of radio. Here 
an effective radio telephone trans- 
mitter is presented with specifications 
and instructions for its construction. 
If there is any criticism to offer on 
this book, it is one which applies 
equally well to all radio books I have 
seen to date: the fact that authors 
seem to think no radio book is com- 
plete unless all branches of the radio 
art are covered. If Mr. Cockaday 
really intended his book “for every- 
one’, I think he should have confined 
himself to, let us say, simple funda- 
mentals, then one practical and com- 
plete receiver and one practical radio 
telephone transmitter, eliminating as 
much as possible complicated and 
meaningless circuit diagrams which 
are quite beyond “everyone”. 

“Radio Phone Receiving” by nine 
specialists is an authentic book on 
radio if ever there was one written. 
When such scientists as Pupin, Gold- 
smith, Morecroft, Hazeltine, and 
Hogan can be induced to write of 
radio, we may rest assured of scien- 
tific accuracy, an essential, I reluc- 
tantly admit, lacking in many of the 
fifty-odd books recently published. 
This volume is perhaps the first of the 
many satisfactorily to treat radio in 
technical fashion without resorting to 
the use of mathematical formulas or 
other involved explanations. It should 
prove an excellent treatise to the gen- 
eral amateur and to the high school 
and college student. I am afraid, 
however, that it will be somewhat 
above the average citizen even though 
we are told that “this book pre- 
sents the fascinating story of radio 
interestingly in a manner easily under- 
stood by the beginner and yet accurate 
enough for the trained expert”. This 
happy medium is not possible in tech- 
nical instruction. A radio book must 
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either be designed for the absolute 
beginner or it must be a technical 
treatise to instruct further the well 
versed amateur or student. 

A book within the understanding of 
your average citizen is “The Radio 
Pathfinder” by R. H. Ranger. We 
have the pleasing experience of read- 
ing the thoughts and instructions of a 
radio engineer with a real sense of 
humor and a keen appreciation of how 
far to delve into theory and technicali- 
ties. Moreover, an entirely new and 
unique style of illustration makes the 
volume really interesting and highly 
instructive. Mr. Ranger goes to the 
very root of radio by introducing us 
to King Electron who unfalteringly 
controls the destinies of billions and 
billions of electronic subjects who in 
turn play such an important part in 
the action of the radio circuit. He 
has handled the entire subject of radio 


as applied to broadcasting transmis- 
sion and reception in a clear and com- 


prehensive style. His book is a 
distinct departure from the customary 
methods of treating a technical sub- 
ject and I feel certain it will be well 
received by the radio public. Inci- 
dentally, his illustrative analogies may 
well be considered as a step in the 
right direction for the future text- 
book. 

A good point in favor of “Radio Re- 
ceiving for Beginners” by Rhey T. 
Snodgrass and Victor F. Camp is that 
only fundamentals are considered; the 
authors assume that the reader knows 
nothing about radio. With this prem- 
mise and the happy fact that only the 
receiving end of radio is considered, 
a good groundwork is laid down for 
the radio enthusiast to start upon. 
The illustrations are more useful than 
those given in the average book be- 
cause they help the possible purchaser 
to visualize the essential parts and 
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units employed in reception. Evident 
care has been taken to show only types 
of apparatus manufactured by reliable 
concerns and no favoritism has been 
shown in the matter of presentation. 
I think, however, the authors could 
have given a few specific instances of 
the cost involved. This may smack of 
the commercial catalogue, but after all, 
it is a most important item to the 
embryo Marconi. 

Although A. Hyatt Verrill naively 
informs us that his book “The Home 
Radio” “should serve as a guide to 
those contemplating the purchase or 
use of instruments, and who wish to 
know how to make, use or adjust wire- 
less telephone instruments”, I doubt 
if the average reader is going to get 
the story straight enough to obtain 
the results promised. Radio is a sub- 
ject which requires a considerable 
amount of time and experience before 
one may safely venture into the 
writing of “how to make it” data. 
Perhaps my digestive apparatus was 
“out of tune” on the evening I read 
Mr. Hyatt’s book, but I certainly had 
to grumble when I read under the 
chapter on transformers that “these 
instruments are designed to transform 
or change one kind of electrical current 
to another such as alternating current 
to a direct current, and are very useful 
and essential devices in radio tele- 
phony”. Since when, Mr. Hyatt, does 
the transformer perform this hercu- 
lean task? The average garage man 
and the corner bell hanger know better 
than this. Under “Useful Things to 
Remember”, I am afraid the author 
ran short of material —there are so 
many obviously childish precautions 
given. My real complaint, however, is 
that some quite impossible and un- 
scientific statements are made; these 
eight pages should never have been 
printed in their present form. 
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Maurice J. Grainger’s “Amateur 
Radio” contains considerable timely 
information but I should hardly call 
it “the only complete radio book”, 
even with the customary advertising 
license. Here again is unmistakable 
evidence that a valiant and successful 
attempt was made to fill 158 pages. 
For instance, we are once more shown 
“how to make a simple crystal set 
(prepared by U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards)”. How they do love to use the 
name of this governmental depart- 
ment. Of course, it is quite possible 
that Mr. Grainger was too busy pre- 
paring his book to notice that this 
same Bureau of Standards article was 
previously published in _ practically 
every radio magazine and newspaper 
radio section in the country, and that 
in addition special booklets carrying 
the same story were sold by the thou- 
sands on news stands of large cities. 
I will gladly forgive the author for 
this little indiscretion, however, if he 
will explain to me how he expects the 
dear beginner to understand the va- 
rious circuit diagrams shown. Ar- 
rows, coils of wire, numerals, and 
abbreviated technical terms, bunched 
together with such ponderous words 
as “hetrodyne”, “oscillator”, “poten- 
tiometer’’, mean nothing to the aver- 
age radio enthusiast. What is needed 
here, as well as in other radio books, 
is a few similes comparing certain 
fundamental radio units with every- 
day and well known devices. For in- 
stance, if we tell the beginner that 
tuning a radio set to a distant trans- 
mitter may be compared to focusing a 
field glass on a distant object, we are 
getting down to conditions with which 
he is on speaking terms. 

“The Beginners Handbook” by 
Murray Elliott has the right slant. It 
deals with fundamentals and does not 
waste words by introducing meaning- 


less technical jargon. It tells how to 
build first, a simple crystal receiver 
(and how to install and operate it) ; 
second, a simple vacuum tube re- 
ceiver; and third, a two-step amplifier 
for the purpose of loud-speaking dem- 
onstrations. The author is clear and 
direct and gives the cost of all items 
involved. The latter fact is quite 
timely, for the average “radioite” has 
a none too flexible pocketbook. 


Radio for Everybody. By Austin C. Lesear- 


houra. Scientifie American Publishing Co. 
The Book of Wireless. 3y A. Frederick 
Collins. D. Appleton and Co. 


The Complete Radio Book. By Raymond 


Francis Yates and Louis Gerard Pacent. 
The Century Co. 
tadio-Telephony for Everyone. By Law- 


rence M. Cockaday. Frederick A. Stokes 


Co. 

Radio Phone Receiving. By Nine Special- 
ists. D. Van Nostrand Co. 

The Radio Pathfinger. By R. H. Ranger. 
Doubleday, Page and Co. 

Radio Receiving for Beginners. By Rhey 


T. Snodgrass and Victor F. Camp. The 
Maemillan Co. 

The Home Radio. By A. 
Harper and Bros. 

Amateur Radio. By Maurice J. Grainger. 
James A. MeCann Co. 

The Beginners Handbook. By 
Elliott. E. J. Hendrickson Co. 
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WILD ANIMALS IN THE 
LIBRARY 


By A. Edward Newton 


HAT a middle aged book collector 
— who can call only the domestic 
animals by name with any degree of 
certainty; whose knowledge of trees 
is limited and whose ignorance of 
flowers is unlimited; who has no sense 
of smell and to whom the twittering 
of all birds is alike—should enjoy 
“Wild Folk” speaks volumes either for 
the dawning of his intelligence or for 
the charm of the book itself. 
When this book was sent me to 
review, I said, as many another re- 
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viewer has said under similar circum- 
stances, “I shall review this book but 
I shall not read it”. Then upon turn- 
ing its pages, I said, still to myself, 
“T shall read this book but I shall not 
review it’—for the reason that it 
is not my kind of book: there is 
nothing in it about Dr. Johnson, or the 
eighteenth century, or anything else 
that I have any knowledge of. I get 
my pleasure indoors, whereas the 
author of this book gets his happiness 
in the open. 

But after all, it is my kind of book: 
any book is my kind of book that I can 
read with delight. Mind, I cannot 
vouch for the truth of any one of the 
ten stories contained therein, but I am 
not asked to. When one reads a novel 
one is satisfied if the story gives 
pleasure and if it might be true. These 
stories are quite as interesting as 
though they were written about peo- 
ple: to the author wild folk are 


people, that is quite evident. 

You, reader, may know that canvas 
back ducks can travel at the rate of 
one hundred and sixty feet per second, 


but I did not. I suppose that ducks, 
like men, are known by the company 
they keep, and I have usually seen 
canvas backs in pretty fast company, 
especially in cafés in New York. But 
one hundred and sixty feet per second 
is going some! However, canvas 
backs do it with ease, Sam says. Else- 
where he talks about birds being 
“anchored” in the sky. Now I main- 
tain that’s a very pretty bit of writing, 
and the book is full of such. 

I suspect the author of having ap- 
propriated Joe Hergesheimer’s palette, 
or whatever he gets his color-words 
from. He uses them very freely: as 
one is careless with a stolen automo- 
bile. Sam has no time for ordinary 
colors, such as ladies’ silk stockings 
come in. He paints in turquoise and 
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sapphire and amethyst and silver and 
gold and copper and steel and rose- 
red and lavender-brown and carmine- 
lake and gamboge-green and helio- 
trope. Joe flings color about as though 
it cost nothing; evidently Sam has 
taken a leaf out of his book, and | 
don’t know that he could have done 
better. 

Birds and animals and snakes and 
bugs interest Sam amazingly. He 
would find intelligence in June bugs, 
which I had always supposed had no 
intellect whatever. When they throw 
themselves on their backs and wave 
their feet about in the air, they have a 
reason for so doing, and it is up to us 
to discover whether their reason is 
good or no before we criticize them. 

And the skunk. Sam that 
maybe the Boche learned the secret of 
gas attack from this animal. He de- 
scribes a brief encounter between a 
small skunk and a large fox, after 
which only one thought remained in 
the fox’s mind, namely, air; air, fresh 
untainted air, preferably miles away; 
and he departed to find it. 

If any father can read the story of 
the Coon Family without being a 
better father for the experience, I am 
sorry for him. And children should 
read this story and learn obedience to 
parents, which is all too rapidly going 
out of fashion — at least it is in my 
family. Among wild folk disobedience 
means death, and he who makes one 
mistake never gets a chance to make 
another. 

While I was reading “Wild Folk” I 
had occasion to go to my dentist, and 
a thought occurred to me: is it for our 
sins that our teeth are so defective? 
The meanest animal that grows seems 
to have better tooth equipment than 
we humans have. I must ask Sam 
why this is: he will know. 

I wonder whether there is 


says 


any 
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truth in the story he tells of a man 
who, when a Liberty Loan drive was 
on, bought a bond for himself and an- 
other for his dog, who wore, and 
seemingly with pride, a Liberty Loan 
button in his collar. I don’t think 
Sam has enough imagination to make 
this up; he is a very close observer 
and must have seen it somewhere. 

“Wild Folk” is a nice book to own, 
and to read, and to give away. But I 
never give a book away —’ness it’s 
poetry. 


Wild Folk. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 


THE MYSTERY OF JONATHAN 
SWIFT 


By Willard H. Durham 


‘ 


; NCE more I advise you, if you 

have any regard for your quiet, 
to alter your behaviour quickly; for I 
do assure you I have too much spirit 
to sit down contented with this treat- 
ment. Now, because I love frankness 
extremely, I here tell you that I have 
determined to try all manner of hu- 
man arts to reclaim you; and, if all 
these fail, I am resolved to have re- 
course to the black one, which, it is 
said, never does.” 

When Esther Vanhomrigh wrote 
thus to Jonathan Swift, she wished 
him to reply as he did, “You need 
make use of no other black art be- 
sides your ink’. But beneath what 
was then called “raillery” there is ap- 
parent to anyone who knows her 
story a tragic intensity of feeling. 
For years she had made use of ink, 
much more use of it than seemed wise 
to the great dean; she had made use 
of all her charms of mind and body — 
and that they were by no means slight 
we have Swift’s own word —in the 
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effort to claim or to reclaim as her 
own the man whom she loved without 
reserve. As to these facts we need no 
evidence from Swift’s account of the 
affair in “Cadenus and Vanessa”, no 
testimony of gossiping friends or 
enemies. Her letters make it piti- 
fully plain. 

But what was the result? Was 
Swift really Jonathan or Joseph? 
Was he at once the husband of Hester 
Johnson (the Stella of the famous 
“Journal”’) and the lover of Esther 
Vanhomrigh; or did he never marry 
and never love? Did he love either 
or both or neither? 

Such questions as these were asked 
during Swift’s lifetime; they are still 
asked today. They have repeatedly 
been answered; but the answers have 
satisfied few save the answerers. 
There are legends galore, such as that 
which tells how Delany, entering 
Archbishop King’s library, met Swift 
going out with a distracted counte- 
nance, and how he was told by the 
archbishop — whom he found in tears 
—“You have just met the most un- 
happy man on earth; but on the sub- 
ject of his wretchedness you must 
never ask a question”. There is the 
melodramatic tale of Miss Vanhom- 
righ’s letter to Stella — or to Swift — 
asking if the report of his marriage 
were true, and of his riding post 
haste to Vanessa’s home, throwing the 
letter on her table, and leaving her 
forever without a word. And there 
is the pretty account of the marriage 
of Swift and Stella under a tree in 
the garden of the Bishop of Clogher. 
Some of us have stood under the 
shadow of the historic tree and even 
there have continued to doubt this 
tradition along with the rest. 

But even if these tales as well as 
those that contradict them were true, 
we should still be unsatisfied. For 
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we have here to do with something 
more than gossip about a famous man 
of letters; our interest is more than a 
prurient curiosity about events in his 
life which may or may not have been 
scandalous. If we could know the 
whole truth of his attitude toward 
Stella and Vanessa we might well 
have the key which would unlock the 
secret of the man himself. We might 
then hope to understand why some of 
his most masterly pages are disfigured 
by an apparently purposeless obscen- 
ity, why he was obsessed by that sxva 
indignatio which made portions of his 
work so terrible in their import as to 
encourage a belief in the absurd the- 
ory that their author was insane. 

It was with great eagerness that 
one turned, therefore, to the volume 
edited by Mr. Freeman and an- 
nounced by the publishers as contain- 
ing “letters edited for the first time 
from originals”. And it is with no 


little disappointment that one learns 


that, aside from ten miscellaneous 
letters of some interest but of no great 
importance, the hitherto unpublished 
material consists of a postscript, a 
letter to Miss Anne Long, a letter 
from Vanessa to Swift, and a note 
from him to her, none of them adding 


anything to our real knowledge of the 
situation. Mr. Freeman has appar- 
ently done his work with care. His 
access to the manuscript volume re- 
cently acquired by the British Museum 
has enabled him to correct certain 
minor errors in the transcript made 
for Scott. His introduction is the re- 
sult of a commendable effort to avoid 
the pitfalls of legend and conjecture. 
But although Mr. Freeman has for 
the first time brought together in one 
volume all the surviving correspond- 
ence of this remarkable pair, together 
with certain other material related to 
it, he has discovered no clue to the 
mystery. Perhaps none will ever be 
found. Swift’s fear of the effect of 
lost or stolen letters was such as to 
make him write with a studied ambi- 
guity which occasionally puzzled Va- 
nessa and almost invariably puzzles 
us, so that even if the lost letters 
should one day reappear, they might 
give us no help. That which we seek 
may be discovered anywhere save in 
the letters which at once express and 
conceal it. But they remain one frag- 
ment of a most fascinating puzzle. 
Vanessa and her Correspondence with Jona 
than Swift. Edited by A. Martin Free 
man. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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N Fridays Edward Garnett would 

leave London and go out to his 
cottage for the week end, there to 
write on whatever subject made an 
appeal to him at the moment. There- 
fore his book, the first of his writings 
to be published in America, is called 
“Friday Nights” (Knopf). It is a 
collection of critical essays, all of 
them scholarly and many of them in- 
teresting. It includes his well known 
preface to Chekhov’s “Tales” and a 
fine appreciation of the poetry of 
Robert Frost, as well as a keen though 
unflattering comparison of the work 
of contemporary English and Ameri- 
can writers. 


A gullible reading public is invited 
in the “Memoirs of the Crown Prince 
of Germany” (Scribner) to accept the 
author (?) as a saintly character of 
spotless purity. The reader, of course, 
has the privilege of exercising reserva- 
tions. William Hohenzollern is painted 
as a “noble man” to whom war was as 
abhorrent as to his son. The writer, 
whoever he may be — for, while the 
narrative is written in the first person, 
there is no claim on the title page 
that the former Crown Prince is the 
author — completely absolves the royal 
family from responsibility for the war. 
The buck is neatly passed to others. 
There is no chapter on the Crown 
Prince’s looting. Viewed as a com- 
edy, it makes interesting reading. 


One can catch huge swordfish and 
others of the finny tribe, and can shoot 
alligators with Van Campen Heilner 
without encountering the dangers at- 
tending such sport, through a perusal 


of his “Adventures in Angling” 
(Stewart Kidd). The author, an ad- 
vocate of light tackle, almost strains 
the reader’s credulity in recounting 
the taking of fifty pound fish on a line 
so slender one would scarcely believe 
it could hold a goldfish. The reel 
screeches its joyous tune all through 
the book and there are plenty of thrills. 


The light loves of three generations 
of undergraduates have been gathered 
into “The Yale Record Book of Verse” 
(Yale). Reading these ditties, one 
rests assured that the rudiments of 
verse are being taught at Yale, and 
that with a young man’s fancy it is 
always spring. 


Those thousands who have eyes that 
never see should rejoice in the bits of 
beauty that characterize all of the 
writings of W. H. Hudson. In his 
fiction, he can never resist breaking 
away from a plot, be it ever so en- 
thralling, to touch up his pages with 
passages of exquisiteness, taken from 
a world that to him is built of won- 
ders. “‘Afoot in England” (Knopf) is 
not fiction, and as a result the pages 
are loaded with reflections of the glory 
of a radiant world — from the joyful 
pen of a man who loves his earth. He 
makes England seem a paradise be- 
cause he sees what ordinary eyes are 
blind to. 


A musician’s life of a musician, 
Arthur Hervey’s “Saint-Saéns” (Dodd, 
Mead) blends the personality with the 
musical career of the hero in a most 
attractive way. The book is sound in 
its knowledge and criticism. Each of 
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Saint-Saéns’s operas is discussed, its 
reception noted, and its theme briefly 
characterized. Upon finishing the tale 
of the late composer’s achievements 
one agrees with his biographer that 
“he deserves well of humanity”. 


If you have imagined that to put up 
a good front was the essential thing 
in life you are mistaken. It’s all in 
the back. That is—if you’re to be 
happy and free from nerves, well ex- 
ercised and economical of time and 
energy, make a study of your back. 
Gerald Stanley Lee tells you all about 
it in “Invisible Exercise” (Dutton). 
You’re probably sitting down and ly- 
ing down and walking as you shouldn’t 
do at all. If this thought discourages 
you, the book tells you how to correct 
these deficiencies. 


One of the first things that con- 
fronts the beginner in book collecting 
is the need of an authoritative guide 
which will tell succinctly the history 
and market value of all well known 
first and rare editions—as well as 
how to detect spurious copies. “The 
Book Collector’s Guide” by Seymour 
de Ricci (Rosenbach) supplies this 
need. Terse almost to the limit of 
intelligibility, it is a veritable ency- 
clopedia of “book” information for 
collectors, bibliophiles, and dabblers 
in the genteel art of browsing. 


One of the most interesting nauti- 
cal manuals published is Captain Felix 
Riesenberg’s “Standard Seamanship 
for the Merchant Service” (Van Nos- 
trand). This is a compilation of sea 
information ranging from how to tack 
a square rigger to a discussion on the 
merits of turbines and motors for pas- 
senger liners. The general tone of 
the book is not technical, making it 
possible for the average man to read 
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it with interest. It is profusely illus- 
trated with diagrams and photographs 
that are attractive enough to draw 
the attention of the casual reader. 
The volume was written, as Captain 
Riesenberg states in the preface, for 
the purpose of drawing near that time 
when seamen and engineers will be 
one crew performing their duties in 
rotation, ready at all times for the call 
of “all hands” to do a job of sailoring 
or engineering as the case may be. 


Professional economists are becom- 
ing generally addicted to the semi- 
colloquial style which Professor D. H. 
Robertson, fellow and lecturer of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, affects in his 
book on “Money” (Harcourt, Brace). 
He is unmistakably an economist of 
the conservative school though he 
guards himself from serious criticism 
by not cataloguing his inferences as 
conclusions. The book, however, is 
valuable for its effort to convey to the 
ordinary reader some conception of 
the principles of thought which econ- 
omists apply to problems. The co- 
pious quotations from such a disparate 
source — economically —as “Through 
the Looking-Glass”, are a delight; 
their unerring applicability, a _ re- 
peated surprise. 


In “Henry VI” by Mabel E. Christie 
(Houghton Mifflin) we find a vivid 
picture of one of the most interesting 
if one of the most pathetic monarchs 


England ever produced. Against a 
background of warfare, corruption, 
and social decay, we see Henry as a 
singularly detached and unworldly 
figure, a singularly incompetent and 
yet lovable ruler, a man so kindly and 
charitable and yet so unfortunate that 
the author may well remark, “It was 
hard that he should have had to occupy 
a medieval throne, for he was too 
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Christian for his position and his 
times”. Because it not only presents 
a careful character study of Henry, 
but gives us valuable glimpses of 
fifteenth century social conditions, the 
book will appeal to the student of his- 
tory as well as to the general reader 
who desires to enlarge his field of in- 
formation. 


“The Swept Hearth” (Lane) reveals 
new depths to the talent of Amory 
Hare. This poet, in a volume com- 
posed wholly of subjective pieces, fails 
to weary. She discloses with inten- 
sity and straightforward dignity her 
reactions to life in a flexible and sin- 
cere technique. Clear visioned, serene, 
she is a relief after the querulousness, 
the sometimes petty indignations of 
other poets. One or two pieces, as 
“April” and “To Pan”, indicate the 
influence of Masefield, but this rape is 
justified in the perfection of its 
offspring. 


The war between realists and ideal- 
ists has been, so far as the lay reader 
was concerned, conducted in clouds a 
bit out of range. He was more in- 
clined to accept a red hot stove as a 
symbol of the intangible than to ask 
whether a thing existed apart from 
its qualities and his own perception 
of them. In “The New Idealism” 
(Macmillan), her first book of formal 
philosophy, May Sinclair has at least 
widened a little the field of readers of 
philosophy. She has brought to the 
work a novelist’s concreteness of style, 
and a sense of humor which she man- 
ages to insert into a very able attack 
on the foundations of realism and a 
discussion of the reconstructed ideal- 
ism of the philosophic minority. 


Whoever won the war, at least the 
peace has been so far lost, thinks Al- 


fred E. Zimmern in his diagnosis of 
“Europe in Convalescence” (Put- 
nam). It is a masterly conducting of 
a clinic, detailed and far reaching. 
There is even a grim humor about it 
here and there, though the marshaled 
facts are anything but comic. The 
debacle of Socialism, the tragic little- 
ness of Lloyd George in the face of 
a need to be more than national, the 
Russian earthquake, and the chance 
for a German future, all come in for 
some interesting probing with skilled 
and none too gentle instruments. 


Besides those of us who enjoy hu- 
mor for its own sake and those who 
delight in cleverly turned phrases, all 
afterdinner speakers, toastmasters, 
vaudeville headliners, confirmed pun- 
sters, and drawing room wits —in 
fact, all dyed-in-the-wool plagiarists — 
should read (and pencil) “The So- 
Called Human Race” by Bert Leston 
Taylor (Knopf). There is material 
enough for a thousand “humorous”, 
“original” gags. The famous “col- 
yumnist” was a master of quasi-seri- 
ous philosophy, ridiculous rhyme, and, 
above all, was no respecter of persons. 
Even the father of the English lan- 
guage doesn’t escape his eye. Lo! 
how is old Geoffrey Chaucer auto- 
mobilized: 


Whan that Aprille with hiss shoures soote 

The droghte of March had perced to the 
roote, 

I druv a motor thro’ Aprille’s bliz 

Somme forty mile, and dam nere lyke to 
friz. 


And as for Beethoven: “One lamps by 
the advertisements that the Fokines 
are to dance Beethoven’s ‘Moonshine’ 


Sonata. The hootch-kootch, as_ it 
were.” All in all, the most delicious 
combination of foolery and sprightly 
philosophy one could desire to chase 
away that grouchy feeling. 
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In his latest book, “The Great Se- 
cret” (Century), translated by Ber- 
nard Miall, Maurice Maeterlinck gives 
a scholarly history of the science of 
the occult from the earliest memory 
of man. He is especially interested 
in the explanations of the First Cause 
as the various religions conceive it, 
and in the relation of the soul to the 
universe. Each chapter is the philos- 
ophy of another cult, from Egypt and 
India down to the modern occultists 
and Metapsychists. He does not at- 
tempt any original thinking but re- 
views the theories of other minds and 
finally concludes that we know as little 
about the “Great Secret” of existence 
as we ever did — which is a very good 
thing. 


“One Man’s Initiation” (Doran) is 
not a pleasant affair, despite the beau- 
tiful simplicity with which it is 
written. More than from a revulsion 
against the intimate glimpses of the 
physical devastation of war, the un- 
pleasantness of the book comes from 
the once forbidden expression of men- 
tal devastation so closely related to 
the physical horrors. John Dos Passos 
wrote these memoirs before he fiction- 
ized his observations in “Three Sol- 
diers”. One is seeing the novel at a 
stage of its gestation, before the 
vitals were covered by plot. The lit- 
erary workmanship is remarkably 
skilful as war is forced to parade in 
nakedness — robbed of its chauvinis- 
tic, romance-embroidered clothing. 


Again there is offered a book of 
humorous verse by the prolific Don 
Marquis — this time a book which is 
possibly the most amusing he has yet 
published. It is all sheer nonsense, 
this “Sonnets to a Red-Haired Lady 
and Famous Love Affairs” (Double- 
day, Page), but such happy, giggling 


nonsense! His manipulation of ad- 
jectives is — well, it is Don Marquis at 
his cachinnating best. 


Chauncey M. Depew should have 
warned the readers of “My Memories 
of Eighty Years” (Scribner) that 
there is little of his mirth-provoking 
afterdinner style employed in the book. 
That is the only disappointment that 
can come from it. But there is plenty 
to make up for the lack of that humor 
for which he is so well known. His 
conservative estimates of a long list 
of conservative men of politics and 
business are a valuable contribution to 
historical documents. They are far 
from being in the extra-dry class of 
so many reminiscences and there are 
many illuminating anecdotes that lend 
a sparkle here and there. He has given 
an honest picture of a period of 
American history that was none too 
exciting. 


The central thesis of “Old Europe’s 
Suicide” by Brigadier General C. B. 
Thomson (Seltzer), is that the mon- 
archies of the Old World have taken 
their own lives owing to the short- 
sightedness of the leaders and their 
adherence to the policy of using civ- 
ilization as “a thin veneer overlaying 
the most savage instincts”. Although 
it takes the form primarily of an his- 
torical narrative, the book is written 
as an indictment of war and of the 
diplomacy that makes peace on the 
basis of a narrow precedent and in 
pursuance of motives of self-aggran- 
dizement. The author writes largely 
on the basis of personal experience, 
his narrative has force and vividness, 
and he succeeds in bringing out his 
point clearly and convincingly. 


The unaffected writing of H. M. 
Tomlinson in his “Waiting for Day- 
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light” (Knopf) makes this collection 
of essays a delight. Most of the 
themes are connected in some way or 
other with the war; but the war 
serves mostly as a background. De- 
scription seems to be the most striking 
thing about the book, and Mr. Tomlin- 
son has done it well. Philosophical 
snatches pop up their heads continu- 
ally, but never with the dogmatic as- 
surance that makes one fight against 
the author. They just appear to be 
looked at, accepted or rejected. You 
know the author won’t care if you re- 
fuse them, for you feel he is just show- 
ing them because they are a part of 
him and so must be a part of his book. 


A little book which contains some 
distinctive verse is “Iron Monger” 
(Shay) by Samuel A. De Witt. It is 
better, though, to begin reading it 
anywhere but at the beginning, for the 
“first’s the worst of all the game”. 
There are several other poems in which 
image and verse form slither to dis- 
tortion, but a fair proportion of them 
are cleanly built, in key with their 
themes, and happy in their imagery. 


What impresses one most in the re- 
cent deluge of economic-politic books 
is the seriousness with which Social- 
ist propaganda is regarded as a menace 
to the peace and order of society. 
William H. Doughty, Jr., professor in 
government at Williams College, in 
his book “Socialism and the Average 
Man” (Putnam), while most meticu- 
lous in his distinctions between Social- 
ism and allied “isms” —classing So- 
cialism as the mildest — unqualifiedly 
condemns their common aim, the over- 
throw of the present economic system. 
Professor Doughty’s book is not very 
profound, being rather a compilation 
of quotations from various sources. 
Quotations are a dubious means of pre- 
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senting a case. One can refute with 
an equally copious flood of counter 
quotations. 


“Tramping with a Poet in the 
Rockies” by Stephen Graham (Apple- 
ton) is the fruit of a literary ad- 
venture. Last summer the British 
political writer and our own Vachel 
Lindsay set out together afoot through 
unexplored and pathless sections of 
Glacier National Park, with a compass 
and the Great Spirit as sole guides. 
Written often beside some campfire at 
the edge of a cliff or between a forest 
and a waterfall, these letters, now re- 
printed from the New York “Evening 
Post”, have in them the tang of the 
woods, the spaciousness of open 
heavens, the pictorial splendor of our 
greatest geographical boast — the 
Rockies — all mellowed by the genial 
philosophy of the Briton and vitalized 
by the electric personality of the 
Springfield poet. 


Harold Vinal is indubitably a poet 
with genteel passion, a delicate sense 
of decoration, and an occasional touch 
of dramatic perception; yet his first 
volume leaves much to be desired. 
“White April’ (Yale) is apt to weary 
the reader with the repetition of 
moods that seem so fragilely stretched 
that they will shatter at the touch. 
His crying after beauty past or for 
beauty to come is so prevalent as to 
appear almost petulant, as though 
there were no dignity in life but only 
in the intellectual representation of 
it. He seems to have read enthusias- 
tically several contemporary women 
poets, notably Sara Teasdale and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 


Simplicity is the keynote in “The 


Great Adventure at Washington” 
(Doubleday, Page), in which Mark 
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Sullivan tells the story of the con- 
ference in a balanced manner which 
retains a grasp of the significance of 
the world affairs discussed and at the 
same time illuminates the sessions by 
a wealth of detail. Mr. Sullivan’s pic- 
ture of the conference is all the more 
pleasing because it is in no way high- 
falutin. 


In “Senescence” (Appleton) G. 
Stanley Hall reviews many recipes for 
growing old gracefully, some worthy 
of thoughtful consideration by grey- 
heads, others included in the book ap- 
parently for no more useful purpose 
than to lighten a serious problem 
study. Dr. Hall’s advice carries 
weight as emanating from an author- 
ity. He advocates: Be chiefly your 
own physician, ascertaining through 
experimentation what agrees with in- 
dividual health, well being, and seren- 
ity; adhere undeviatingly to rules for 
work, rest, recreation, eating, and 
drinking. 


“From Gladstone to Lloyd George” 
by Alexander Mackintosh (Doran) is 
a record of the activities of Parlia- 
ment in peace and war from the days 


of Disraeli down to the present. It is 
written in a vivid journalistic style 
that aims to make dramatic some of 
the climactic moments in recent Brit- 
ish political history, and to describe 
those scenes that were to mean the 
failure or success of some important 
program and the political life or 
death of some leading statesman. 
Gladstone, Churchill, Balfour, Asquith, 
Lloyd George, and other men of in- 
ternational note are depicted realis- 
tically from first-hand observation, 
and are made to stand forth with a 
distinctness and a verisimilitude at- 
taching only to figures seen with the 
eye of a contemporary. 
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America is advised by Robert 
Mountsier in “Our Eleven Billion 
Dollars” (Seltzer) not only that we 
must bid adieu to Europe’s huge debt 
to us but that it would precipitate 
chaos here if the debt were paid. He 
traces investment of foreign capital 
as the means by which America was 
able to start an era of prosperity fol- 
lowing the Revolution, and urges that 
our eleven billions be similarly in- 
vested in European industries to pre- 
vent disaster and stabilize the world. 


It is the aim of Cassius J. Keyser, in 
his “Mathematical Philosophy” (Dut- 
ton), to point out “some of the more 
essential and more significant relations 
between Mathematics and Philosophy”. 
Professor Keyser contends that math- 
ematicians are not ordinarily suffi- 
ciently acquainted with philosophy, 
nor philosophers with mathematics; 
that mathematical knowledge is essen- 
tial in the realm of ideas, which in its 
turn is the “empire of Fate”; and that 
the interrelation of philosophy and 
mathematics should be understood by 
him who would master the laws of the 
intellect and who, accordingly, would 
attain to intellectual freedom. With 
this point of view constantly in mind, 
the author considers the application 
of mathematics to philosophy in a style 
necessarily not devoid of technicali- 
ties, but fitted to be comprehensible 
and interesting to one with a moder- 
ate mathematical training. 


Music vibrates through “Poems” 
(Duffield), a collection of the late 
Gerda Dalliba’s shorter writings se- 
lected from her works by her mother. 
Her themes leap from light lilting 
fantasies that tinkle blithely, to deep 
chords which plumb the heart's 
soundings. 





THE BOOKMAN’S MONTHLY SCORE 


Compiled by Frank Parker Stockbridge in Cooperation with the American Library Association 


John Dos Passos drops out of the list of fiction in demand in June and F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald takes his place, thus maintaining the ten per cent representation of the ultra-modern 
‘‘younger set’’. ‘*The Beautiful and Damned’’ jumps into a good position on the score, 
while ‘Three Soldiers’’ seems to have exhausted its possibilities among library readers. 

The record of general books in demand continues to carry evidence of the tendency to 
introspection on the part of library patrons. The two titles listed for the second time this 
month, ‘‘ The Mind in the Making’’ and ‘‘Outwitting our Nerves’’, are aids to that self- 
analysis which is the popular literary fad of the day. As for the others, it is interesting to 
note how Van Loon’s ‘‘ The Story of Mankind’’ climbs toward the top of the score, although 
the secure position of ‘‘The Outline of History’’ remains unshaken—Wells’s book still 
scores more than twice as many firsts as any other. And Mr. Bok’s naive self-revelations 
maintain their popularity unabated. 


FICTION 


— 


If Winter Comes A.S.M. Hutchinson LITTLE, BROWN 
The Head of the House of Coombe Frances Hodgson Burnett STOKES 
To the Last Man Zane Grey HARPER 
3rass Charles G. Norris DUTTON 
Helen of the Old House Harold Bell Wright APPLETON 
Gentle Julia Booth Tarkington DOUBLEDAY 
Maria Chapdelaine Louis Hémon MACMILLAN 
The Beautiful and Damned F. Scott Fitzgerald SCRIBNER 
Her Father’s Daughter Gene Stratton-Porter DOUBLEDAY 
The Pride of Palomar Peter B. Kyne COSMOPOLITAN 
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The Outline of History H. G. Wells MACMILLAN 
Queen Victoria Lytton Strachey HARCOURT 
The Story of Mankind Hendrik Van Loon BONI, LIVERIGHT 
The Mirrors of Washington Anonymous PUTNAM 
The Americanization of Edward Bok Edward Bok SCRIBNER 
The Mirrors of Downing Street Anonymous PUTNAM 
Painted Windows Anonymous PUTNAM 
The Mind in the Making James Harvey Robinson HARPER 
The Glass of Fashion Anonymous PUTNAM 
Outwitting Our Nerves Jackson and Salisbury CENTURY 


Do ON 
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THE BOOKMAN’S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


The editor of THE BooKMAN and his advisers and associates will answer promptly and 
to the best of their ability, any question confronting any literary club. Such questions 
should be addressed ‘‘ THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service’’. 

Commencing with the September number of THE BooKMAN a series of club programs 
will be announced. These programs will be supplemented by essays and bibliographies on 
the subjects involved. Various other magazines have promised to cooperate with us in 
publishing correlated articles. These programs will be formed not by the editors of this 
magazine, but by a board of advice which is now being formed and which will include 
names from various lines of literary thought in America, so that the result will represent no 
one group. We believe that this service and these programs will give to our readers 
whether or not they be club members, a clear understanding both of the history and the 
present current of American writing. THE BOOKMAN announces also a Bureau of Lecturers, 
which will enable the small literary club to obtain excellent speakers at moderate rates. 


PPARENTLY the women’s clubs 
A about the country are preparing 
to set forth on vicarious travels this 
coming fall; the majority of letters 
asking for help in planning programs 
have to do with foreign countries more 
or less remote. Therefore we print 
this month suggestions to fit programs 
outlined by four clubs, two in Texas, 
the others in South Dakota and 
Louisiana. 


INDIA 


Compton, H. E. Indian Life in Town and 
Country. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

3arnett, Lionel. Antiquities of India. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

An account of Ancient Hindustan. 
Smith, V. A. Oxford Students’ History of 
India. Oxford University Press. 

Short and good. 
Hornaday, W. T. Two Years in the Jungle. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
The zoologist’s hunting adventures. 
Munson, Arley. Jungle Days. D. Appleton 
and Co. 
The fine record of a woman physician in 
the jungle villages. 

Noble, Margaret. Studies from an Eastern 
Home. Longmans, Green and Co. 
Splendid for the spiritual atmosphere. 
Tagore, Rabindranath. Works, in general. 

The Maemillan Co. 
Cooper, Clayton. The Modernizing of the 
Orient. Robert M. McBride and Co. 
Good for program suggestions. 


Dickinson, G. Lowes. Appearances. Double 
day, Page and Co. 
Good for program suggestions. 


Programs should be 
illustrations such as appear in 
tional Geographic Magazine’’. 


supplemented by 
**The Na 


ITALY 
Zimmern, Helen. Italy of the Italians. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Covers such subjects as travel, achieve 
ments of women, modern literature, cul 
tural status. 

Whiting, Lilian. Italy, the Magic 
Little, Brown and Co. 

Lucas, E. V. A Wanderer in Florence. The 
Maemillan Co. 

Duff-Gordon, Lina. Home 
The Maemillan Co. 

Douglas, Norman. Old Calabria. 
Mifflin Co. 

Maurel, A. A Fortnight in Naples. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Land. 


Life in Italy. 


Houghton 


THE ARGENTINE 


Whitney, Caspar. The Flowing Road. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 
An account of canoe trips. 
Mills, G. J. Argentina. D. Appleton and 
Co. 
A general handbook. 
Coester, Alfred. Literary History of Span 
ish America. The Macmillan Co. 
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Bierstadt, Edward Hale. Three Plays of 
the Argentine. Duffield and Co. 
Good for reading aloud, with the members 
taking parts. The preface gives in- 
teresting information about the native 
theatre. 
Peck, A. S. Industrial and Commercial 
South America. E. P. Dutton and Co. 
An excellent book, very recently published. 


SCANDINAVIA 


GENERAL 

Leach, H. G. Scandinavia of the Seandi- 
navians. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
sort of encyclopedia in one convenient- 
sized volume, with chapters on every- 
thing from history and description to 
cultural activities. 

Anthony, Katharine. Feminism in Germany 
and Seandinavia. Henry Holt and Co. 

Though published before the war, the 

Scandinavian part is still up to the 
mark. 


SERVICE 


FOR WRITERS 


LITERATURE 

Lagerlof, Selma. The Story of Gésta 

Berling. Doubleday, Page and Co. 

Ellen. The Century of the Child. 

Love and Marriage. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 

Hamilton, L. Ellen Key, Her 
Work. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ibsen, Henrik. Collected Works. 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Bjérnson, Bjérnstjerne. 
Maemillan Co. 

Brandes, Georg. Works, in general. T. Y. 
Crowell Co. and The Macmillan Co. 

Strindberg, August. Works, in general. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons and G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Hamsun, Knut. Growth of the Soil, ete. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

3ojer, Johan. The Great 
Moffat, Yard and Co. 

Nexé, Martin Andersen. Pelle the 
queror. Henry Holt and Co. 


Key, 


Life and 
Charles 


Arne, ete. The 


Hunger, ete. 


Con- 


THE BOOKMAN’S SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


A YOUNG lady who has just been 
d elected to that reverend body, the 


Poetry Society of America, wonders where 


she can get her verses published. ‘‘I have 
had poems published’’, she says, ‘‘by the 
‘Evening Sun’, the ‘Times’, and the ‘ Trib- 
une’. Is there any way I can get them in 
the magazines, and which publications 
would be likely to accept work from a poet 
as little known as myself? . Should I 
send one poem at a time or several to an 
editor?’’ 

The only way to get your poems into the 
magazines is to keep on sending them 
around. That is the way we all have to do. 
You will probably find a distinct difference 
between the type of poetry published by the 
newspapers and that published by the maga- 
zines. If you can do the one you probably 
can do the other. 

It does not matter much whether you send 
one or more poems to the editor, but if you 
have them it is good to send enough so that 
there is a representation of your various 


types of work. On the other hand it is never 
wise to send more than half a dozen, because 
it is a great bore to look through too many, 
particularly if they happen to be very bad. 
However, there is no accounting for the 
taste of editors. 


ROM Connecticut comes an earnest and 

detailed inquiry as to copyrights: 

‘*(1) If an author sells only first Ameri- 
can rights or first serial rights, or even all 
American magazine rights to a publisher, 
with that stipulation definitely understood, 
and is later able to dispose of non-conflicting 
second rights or motion picture rights or 
book rights, is it necessary to obtain the per- 
mission of or to notify the first publisher?’’ 

It is not necessary for an author to obtain 
permission of or to notify his first publisher 
provided the serial publisher is explicitly ex- 
cluded from a share in the rights thus later 
sold and has no control over them. 
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‘*(2) Does the general copyright cover- 
ing first publication influence other rights 
pu chased?’’ 

It serves to protect them for the author. 
They should be explicitly reserved by the 
author and an additional copyright in the 
author’s name can be printed at the foot of 
the magazine page as a further protection 
over and above the general magazine copy- 
right notice. Scripts of plays and motion 
pictures should be filed with the United 
States Copyright Department for protection 
of these versions of the original. 

**(3) If a book is sold and published, and 
book rights were released by the 
author, is any time elapse advisable or nec 
essary before disposing of motion picture or 
newspaper syndicate (second serial) rights?’’ 

The motion picture rights can be disposed 
of any time before or after publication. The 
newspaper syndicate (second serial) rights 
should preferably be sold nine to twelve 
months after the publication of the book. 

**(4) Can foreign rights be offered 
without notifying American publishers if 
American publishers understand they have 
purchased only American rights?’’ 


Yes. 


only 


"THE illustrator of a book for children is 

puzzled to know how large his drawings 
should be: ‘‘Of course the book has not 
been put into the hands of any publisher yet 
as we thought the drawings ought to go in 
at the time.’’ 

In general we should say that it was better 
to submit a manuscript without illustrations 
to the publisher. In this case we suggest 
that you make one color drawing and one 
black and white to show the character of 
your work. The size will not matter, since 
the size of the book will not yet have been 
determined. You can easily see how un- 
necessary doing all the book’s illustrations 
would be, and we strongly urge you not to 
undertake the work. 


same 


TRANSLATOR interested especially in 
the modern Dutch writers wants to 
know the usual method of procedure with 
reference to translations: ‘‘Is it 
to obtain the permission of the 
his publisher as a preliminary step, or 
should one first seek to interest a publisher 
in the possibilities of the book? In seeking 
to interest the publisher, should at least a 
portion of the translation be prese nted 
From your point of view the safest course 
is to get authorization from the author and 
foreign publisher for exclusive rights for a 
period of six to twelve months and then try 
to sell them here. Or you might go direct 
to the publisher with a synopsis of the book 
that you desire to translate and a chapter of 
your sample work. Let him make the ar 
rangements with the foreign author, being 
sure that he, the publisher, understands that 
you have no arrangement. The 
first method, of course, is the safest. In 
ease the foreign author has an agent in 
this country, I would approach the agent 


nece ssary 


author or 


previous 


and convince him of your ability to translate. 


A VERSIFIER 
science is the 
who consults us: ‘‘In what I 
stantly suspect that there are 
borrowings from poetry which I have 
I am totally unable to trace or verify in 
practically all instances; yet the existence 
of such a suspicion seems to render it in 
advisable to submit work to periodicals.’’ 

Any poet with a background of much 
reading will occasionally find in his work 
echoes of that reading. Ethically, your only 
responsibility is your own assurance to your 
self that you do not consciously plagiarize. 
Send your work to the editors, and let them 
discover whether or not anything is wrong. 
Plagiarism consists of the copying of an idea 
together with the phrasing of the original - 
an unconscious copying of either should not 
worry. 


with an 
gentleman in 


alarming con 
Paris 
write I con 
involuntary 
read. 


cause you 





FOREIGN NOTES AND COMMENT 


Seven German Journals 


RITING on French magazines 

in THE BOOKMAN of April, 
Pierre de Lanux motivates his dis- 
cussion by “supposing that we should 
be stranded on a desert island, with a 
right to receive regularly seven 
French periodicals, which ones should 
we want sent to us?” It is amazing 
that a man of Mr. de Lanux’s Gallic 
sweep, clarity, and agility should drag 
in this hackneyed and impossible 
figure, hackneyed because it has been 
used ever since Defoe released his 
best seller (1719), and impossible be- 
cause no man in liaison with seven 
Paris publishing houses could con- 
sider himself stranded. 

It is time to abandon this thread- 
bare trope, this anachronistic illustra- 
tion: there are no more desert islands; 
radio locates them, airships reach 
them, and a broader philanthropy is 
quick to bring the potential victims 
to safety and plenty. Why even up at 
3each the amantes and amadors, 
the galdns and queridos who mount 
Bar Rock when the tide is low and 
build their castles unmindful of the 
influence of the moon on the waters, 
only to find themselves surrounded in 
time by an unwadable arm of the briny 
deep, have but to wave a handkerchief 
or a hand to bring an unfeed member 
of the lifeguard who, with the help 
of his dugout and paddle, carries them 
back to earth. 

If a man were really stranded on a 
desert island the last thing he would 
want would be reading material: 
there would be enough to keep his 
mind busy without his having recourse 
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to the printed page. And if periodi- 
cals were sent him, his first thought 
would be: how can I keep them dry 
so as to tie them about my loins when 
this suit of mine is gone? Or, have I 
enough of them to make a fire to boil 
the birds’ eggs I may be so fortunate 
as to find? As a corollary to this 
thinking would be that other thought: 
when am I going to get away from this 
place? 

But suppose a man were standing 
at Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue, with the New York Public 
library at his left and a little in front 
of him, with about forty-two publish- 
ing houses and book stores within bus 
distance, and with at least four thou- 
sand, two hundred newspaper stands 
made accessible by the Interborough 
for a buffalo nickel. And suppose this 
man, for some strange reason, would 
feel welling up in him an urge to 
familiarize himself with the best of 
modern German literature. Unless 
guided, he would be swamped and 
stumped; he would not be able to con- 
trol the material; to find his way in 
the maze. For Germany publishes 
each year about six thousand books in 
excess of what is brought out by Eng- 
land, France, and the United States 
combined. And her literary maga- 
zines are as numerous, relatively and 
proportionately, as Philistines in 
Pomerania. 

Though I dislike tables and cata- 
logues as much as I dislike that 
sweetened soup the cooks of Upsala 
specialize in, I shall try to help the 
man in the above mentioned predica- 
ment by giving, in order, the title, 
year founded, editor, place of publica- 
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tion, issues per year, and price of 
what in my judgment are the seven 
best literary magazines now being 
brought out in Germany: 

“Das Literarische Echo” — 1898; 
Dr. Ernst Heilborn; Berlin; bi- 
monthly; 120 marks (though of 
course the Germans are not yokels 
enough to sell this admirable, this 
well nigh inimitable magazine in New 
York for the American equivalent of 
120 marks, or about 38 cents, a year). 

“Deutsche Rundschau” — 1874; Ru- 
dolf Pechel; Berlin; monthly; 150 
marks ($4.50 in the United States). 

“Der Neue Merkur’ —1915; Efraim 
Frisch; Munich; monthly; 72 marks. 

“Westermanns Monatshefte” — 
1856; Dr. Friedrich Disel; Berlin; 
monthly; 14 marks a copy. 

“Velhagen und Klasings Monats- 
hefte” — 1885; Paul Oskar Hocker; 


Leipzig; monthly; 8 marks a copy in 
Germany, 50 


cents a copy in the 
United States. 

“Die Neue Rundschau” — 1889; Dr. 
Oskar Bie; Berlin; monthly; 6 marks 
a copy, with price subject to change 
without notice and at terms to be 
agreed upon by anyone wishing to 
subscribe in this country. 

“Der Tuarmer” — 1898; 
Lienhard; Stuttgart; monthly; 
marks a copy in Germany. 

As to how these magazines rank, I 
would no more attempt to “grade” 
them than I would attempt to perform 
a similar operation on the seven 
“leading” literary magazines in this 
country. It cannot be done fairly or 
intelligently, for it depends entirely 
upon what the reader is interested in; 
upon what he should be interested in; 
upon what he can stand; and upon the 
phases of literature concerning which 
he is least enlightened. Who con- 
tribute most, by the way, to Ameri- 
ean culture, civilization, and comfort: 


Friedrich 
8.50 
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bankers, editors, firemen, lawyers, 
plumbers, preachers, or teachers? — 
to take them in alphabetical order! 

I consciously put “Das Literarische 
Echo” at the top of the list, however, 
for it is the nearest parallel to my own 
undertaking. It always contains five 
or six leading articles written by spe- 
cialists and while these are devoted 
mainly, and naturally, to German lit- 
erature the literatures of other coun- 
tries are not neglected. In the first 
April number for example, there is an 
article entitled “ ‘Troilus and Cres- 
sida’ in Prague”, by Otokar Fischer, 
which is a veritable history of Shake- 
speare on the Czechish stage. And 
Prague —or Praha—has reason to 
boast of her interest in the English 
drama: Marlowe’s “Edward II” was 
played on January 25 last at the Na- 
tional Theatre in Prague for the first 
time on the Continent and, it seems, 
for the first time anywhere since Mar- 
lowe’s death in 1598. 

In this same number of the ‘‘Echo” 
there is also an article on Russian lit- 
erature by Arthur Luther in which 
that fair minded and exceedingly well 
informed critic criticizes—he does 
not merely review — fourteen leading 
Russian publications. There are also 
many brief reviews, all signed, as re- 
views should be, when possible, an 
admirable Belgian letter, and an 
equally illuminating letter from Paris. 
There are classified lists of new books; 
and there are literary advertisements 
without end, other than such as are 
imposed by the physical limitations 
of the forty large two-column pages 
that make up a number of the “Echo”. 

A friend—or an acquaintance — 
of mine who has been following, oddly 
enough, what I have been doing in 
THE BOOKMAN and “The Literary 
Review” for the past three years, said 
to me within the last month: “Where 
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do you get that stuff? You refer to 
twenty-odd different literatures. You 
don’t read that many languages.” I 
certainly do not. But if I wished to 
give the impression of being viginti- 
lingual, and to do it with but little 
effort, “Das Literarische Echo” and a 
knowledge of German are all I would 
need. But this is the first time I have 
drawn on it for one single item or 
note. Simply to rehash it would not 
be fair. I do read on the other hand 
the German dailies, among others, 
and each of the large German city 
papers is a literary magazine in itself. 
Apart from some of the New York and 
Boston dailies, this is a phase of civ- 
ilization we have not yet introduced. 
To read simply the daily edition of 
the “Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten” 
is to keep fairly well in touch with 
world literature; to read “Das Liter- 
arische Echo” is to let nothing slip by 
that is of real consequence. 

The “Deutsche Rundschau” and 
“Neue Deutsche Rundschau” resemble 
in form and content such magazines 
as “The Atlantic” or “Scribner’s” in 
that they contain, in addition to cri- 
tiques, announcements, and reviews, 
articles on general subjects of current 
interest — politics, religion, science, 
and so on—and each makes a spe- 
cialty of creative fiction, poetry, and 
drama. Any American editor eager 
for short stories, poems, and one act 
plays from the German need but sub- 
scribe to either of these periodicals 
and he will thenceforth be troubled 
only by the wealth of temptations. 
And if not satisfied even with these, 
let him take “Der Neue Merkur”, the 
nearest parallel Germany offers to 
THE BoOKMAN. It is devoted exclu- 
sively to letters, creative and critical, 
is kindly disposed to poetry, and num- 
bers among its regular contributors 
such writers as Heinrich Mann, 
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author of “The Patrioteer”’, Alfred 
Déblin, Josef Ponten, and Bernhard 
Diebold. The latter should be ap- 
proached by some American editor 
who wishes really good “letters from 
Germany”. 

The outstanding feature of “Der 
Tiirmer”, “Westermann”, and “Vel- 
hagen und Klasing’, as we _ see 
magazines, is the number of colored 
pictures, photographs, and paintings 
they run. When I say quite categori- 
cally that we do not do work of the 
same excellence in this country I rely 
with unfearing confidence on the last 
numbers of these magazines alone to 
defend me and support me. The 
colored paintings of Oberammergau, 
the tints by Otto Rasch, Arthur Schlu- 
beck, Matthaus Schieftl, Maria Ressel 
and others cannot, I believe, be done 
by “regular” American artists. It is 
a phase of magazine editing and pub- 
lishing that would bring rich rewards, 
financial and spiritual, in America. 
“Harper’s” try it once in a while, but 
never, to my knowledge, with German 
success. Either of these two — “Wes- 
termann” and “Velhagen” — is abun- 
dantly worth the price merely for the 
illustrations. 

In my chintz chair lie a stack of 
other German literary magazines 
(presented to me by the Atlantic 
Book and Art Corporation) which I 
have not time to mention. They are 
more interesting — because of more 
pronounced personalities—than the 
ones I have discussed. I may return 
to them later, but not now. For I 
have endeavored to set up a number 
of signposts on the main road. Lo- 
cating the most fetching bridle paths 
in the German forest of books is an- 
other task—one I should like to 
undertake. 


ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD 
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A Letter from Italy 


AM not treating in this letter of 

contemporary creative literature, 
as I want to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to the most important publica- 
tions issued on the celebration of the 
six hundredth anniversary of Dante 
Alighieri’s death. This event has 
given rise to a very noble series of 
studies on the great poet’s life, to 
illuminate his works further and to 
diffuse and keep alive his spirit for- 
ever. Writers and editors both have 
done all in their power to render 
homage to Dante’s memory. As a 
result Italian intellectual life and cur- 
rent literature have been greatly in- 
fluenced by this celebration. 

The Societa Dantesca Italiana, in- 
stead of commemorating Dante with 
one of those erudite and futile collec- 
tions, published an “Opere di Dante” 
(Florence: Bemporad), the outcome 
of patient studies by famous Danteans 
such as M. Barbi, E. G. Parodi, F. 
Pellegrini, E. Pistelli, E. Rostagno, 
and G. V. Andelli, which has been fol- 
lowed by a national edition of Dante’s 
works encouraged by a law passed in 
Parliament. There is now at last in 
Italy, for students of Dante, the whole 
“corpus” of his works in a single vol- 
ume well printed and following as 
faithfully as possible the text. It will 
be infinitely better than the excellent 
edition of all Dante’s works that the 
late E. Moore procured in 1895 for the 
Oxford press. This excellent edition 
of Dante’s works was the result of 
long years of research and certainly 
marks an epoch in this field. It fur- 
nishes for students a work of capital 
importance which, if not perfectly 
definitive, still forms the basis of 
studies for either text reconstruction 
or exegesis. 

The Societa Dantesca Italiana could 


not have celebrated Dante’s anniver- 
sary more opportunely. Not only have 
many solid historical and critical re- 
constructions been compiled on Dante, 
but writers have brought the great 
public in contact with Dante’s life and 
his works. Among others: Giorgio 
Piranesi in “La Vita di Dante” (Flor- 
ence: Bemporad) and Giuseppe Lippa- 
rini in “Storia di Dante” (Florence: 
Bemporad) have written two small 
volumes of pure and simple facts. On 
the other hand Vittorio Turri’s 
“Dante” (Florence: Barbéra), G. L. 
Passerini’s “Dante” (Milan: Caddeo), 
Alarico Buonaiuti’s “Dante mostrato 
al popolo” (Milan: Treves), and Ar- 
turo Pompeati’s “Dante” (Florence: 
Battistelli) are biographical and crit- 
ical works which come in touch with 
the poet and penetrate the spirit of 
his verse in a preeminent manner. The 
most serious and noble of all these 
works is “Vita di Dante” by Tommaso 
Gallarati Scotti (Milan: Istituto 
Italiano per il Libro del Popolo) in 
which Dante’s personality is admirably 
described as a poet, as a thinker, as a 
man. 

Among the publications of a more 
strictly critical character which the 
Dante centenary has called forth, I 
will mention only a few which, for 
various reasons, are above the aver- 
age. Such is the great Neapolitan phi- 
losopher Benedetto Croce’s “La Poesia 
di Dante” (Bari: Laterza), a notable 
work for its method of enumeration 
but taken as a whole only a mediocre 
exhibition of the “Divina Commedia’s” 
subject. A really important piece of 
work is a small volume by V. Spinaz- 
zola, a critic who follows Croce’s foot- 
steps in “Arte di Dante” (Naples: 
Ricciardi) through the exegesis of the 
three cantos of the “Commedia” (the 
seventeenth from the “Inferno’’, the 
third from the “Purgatorio”, and the 
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fourth from the “Paradiso”). Spinaz- 
zola in this work seeks to elucidate 
the characteristics of all Dante’s lit- 
erary art. Giuseppe Zuccante’s vol- 
ume, “Figure e Dottrine nell ’opera di 
Dante” (Milan: Treves), shows de- 
tailed aspects of Dante’s literary art. 
In this collection of essays the most 
notable is the one on the philosophical 
symbol of the “Commedia” and on its 
principal source. Ezio Levi’s “Pic- 
carda e Gentucca” (Bologna: Zani- 
chelli) gives us an excellent study of 
the twenty-fourth canto of the “Pur- 
gatorio”’; and Pietro  Niccolini’s 
“L’amore e l’arte di Dante” (Ferrara: 
Taddei) treats of the psychological 
problem of Dante’s love for Beatrice 
and attempts to fix the character of 
Dante’s art in an essay on the first 
five cantos of the “Inferno”. Ezio 
Flori, on the other hand, gives us a 
large volume on the “Idea Imperiale 
di Dante” (Bologna: Zanichelli) which 
shows great knowledge of the subject 
he treats. Unfortunately, however, 
the author is so prejudiced by his na- 
tionalistic views as to represent Dante 
under the most astounding colors, 
such as no human being ever saw him. 
It is better by far to follow Giovanni 
Livi in his “Dante a Bologna” (Bo- 
logna: Zanichelli), an exceedingly in- 
teresting volume of erudite research, 
which throws a new light on Dante’s 
life and works. 

Duleis in fundo! E. G. Parodi is 
without doubt the best and most subtle 
Dantean among the Italians; to his un- 
rivaled knowledge he adds the finest 
esthetic sense. His large volume 
“Poesia e Storia nella ‘Divina Com- 
media’”’ (Florence: Perrella) is cer- 
tainly the most admirable of all the 
critical literature written on Dante. 
He has republished in this volume 
some of the essays which for a score 
of years he has written for Italian 


and foreign reviews. It is impossible 
to speak fully of this splendid book; I 
only hope it will find many readers, 
especially in other countries. In it is 
traced with remarkable clearness the 
literary art of the great poet, so that 
students can see their way clear and 
can enter into his spirit instead of 
merely reading Dante as an exercise. 
After Francesco De Sanctis, no Italian 
critic on Dante can compare with Pa- 
rodi: his papers on “Francesca da 
Rimini”, on the comical side of the 
“Commedia”, on the canto of Brunetto 
Latini and so on, prove it. 


GEROLAMO LAZZERI 


French Notes 


NUSUALLY spring-like, this 

Parisian spring, and unusually 
favorable to the outdoor manifesta- 
tions of Latin and Anglo-Saxon mu- 
tual curiosity. The Café de la Rotonde 
rings with polyglot discussions. Pil- 
grims from North America, bringing 
their style with them, are transform- 
ing Montparnasse into an extension of 
Greenwich Village. But the natives 
do not seem to care, having the rest 
of the city and the rest of France to 
grow their own traditions in. 

At present, Parisians anxious to 
practise English conversation without 
leaving their home town, have a chance 
to do so with Frank Crowninshield, 
with George Middleton and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay (both half natural- 
ized), with Arthur Ficke, Max East- 
man, and a few other no less illustrious 
authors from “over there’. If the 
French do not speak correct American 
after this season, you’ll have to send 
H. L. Mencken over, or give up the 
task. 

Visitors are taking reciprocal ad- 
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vantages, and several United States 
citizens were present at a causerie by 
Paul Valéry a few days ago, on “Edgar 
Poe’s ideas”. It was a comment on 
“Eureka”, by the man who, since 
Mallarmé’s death, is probably the 
most familiar with Poe’s art and 
thought. In the meantime, the splen- 
did recognition now given to Valéry 
by all groups and all literary parties 
has taken the form of a collective 
homage, contained in a special num- 
ber of the review “Le Divan”. Com- 
tesse de Noailles, Gide, Henri de 
Régnier, Edmond Jaloux, Francois le 
Grix, Camille Mauclair, F. de Mioman- 
dre, J. L. Vaudoyer, Vielé-Griffin, are 
among those who offered their tribute, 
and saluted Valéry as the greatest poet 
of modern France. A new book of 
collected poems by him, “Charmes”, is 
announced to appear soon. So is a 


new translation of six of Poe’s poems, 


by Mme. Lucie Delarue-Mardrus. I 
have seen a fragment of this transla- 
tion, which is done into French poetry, 
surprisingly literal and very beautiful. 

Connoisseurs have taken delight in 
the limited edition of Henry J. M. 
Levet’s poems (Monnier) with a “‘con- 
versation” between L. P. Fargue and 
V. Larbaud in place of an introduction. 
Levet was a young member of the con- 
sular corps who died in 1906 and left, 
among other writings, some poems en- 
titled “Cartes Postales” of a queer 
exotic inspiration. Another exotic 
book of poems, coming from South 
America, “Débarcadéres” (Revue de 
Amérique Latine) by Jules Super- 
vielle, Uruguayan by origin, has pro- 
voked much attention. And Cocteau’s 
“Vocabulaire” (La Siréne) has been 
received with conflicting opinions, 
from the severity of the “Temps” to 
the enthusiasm of “Feuilles Libres’. 

In order to avoid an accusation of 
onesidedness in favor of the young, I 
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want to mention the new book of 
poems by Charles Le Goffic, who is the 
president of the Société des Gens de 
Lettres. Le Goffic, like Anatole Le 
Braz, well known to Americans, is a 
true and faithful son of Brittany; his 
poetry is sincere and often beautiful. 
Yet I prefer his prose, especially the 
narratives telling the deeds of our 
Fusiliers Marins — almost all country- 
men of his — in the dunes of Flanders 
His “Dixmude” remains a source of 
profound emotions to those who saw 
the Breton boys there. 

The centennial celebration of a few 
famous writers is an occasion for good 
retrospective studies; there is a curi- 
ous parallelism between the case of 
the Goncourt brothers and that of 
Erckmann-Chatrian. Edmond, the 
elder Goncourt, was born in 1822, and 
so was Emile Erckmann. After Erck- 
mann’s meeting with Alexandre Chat- 
rian, the two became so inseparable 
that the public commonly believed 
their books to be the works of a single 
author. Just as the surviving Gon- 
court lost the best of his talent when 
his brother disappeared, so the death 
of Chatrian left Erckmann almost un- 
productive. But for a time, their 
Alsatian novels and especially their 
tales from the last Napoleonic wars, 
seen through the eyes of an Alsatian 
private soldier (“Le Conscrit de 1813”, 
“Les Vieux de la Vielle”’, etc.), were 
very popular. 

Erckmann-Chatrian were fore- 
runners of Barbusse and of Dos 
Passos, and even of Baroness von 
Suttner, in their denunciation of “mil- 
itarism”. The word did not exist in 
their time, but their severity toward 
Napoleon has not been surpassed by 
the irritation of modern pacifist 
writers against old politicians who 
send young people to their death with- 
out sufficient motive. Yet Erckmann- 
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Chatrian responded to sacred motives 
—“L’Invasion” is a glorification of 
the Alsatian peasants and citizens 
who rose against the Austrian in- 
vaders. These authors, like most 
artists who reached their maturity 
around 1848, cherished liberty as 
much as they hated “imperialism”. 
Their followers have often confused, 
for the sake of demagogic simplicity, 
the doctrines of the great ’forty- 
eighters. . . . But this is no subject 
for us to discuss here. 

New novels? I see the names of 
René Boylesve, of Edmond Jaloux, of 
Louis Artus on their covers — “Ah! 
Plaisez-moi” (La Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise); “L’Escalier d’Or” (Re- 
naissance du Livre); “Le Vin de ta 
Vigne” (Emile-Paul). Also another 
work by the late Paul Adam, “Notre 
Carthage”, with a preface by General 
Mangin, who was his friend: a book 
devoted to French African possessions. 

On other parts of French colonial 
domain, the letters of Marshal Lyautey 
from Tonkin and Madagascar (Colin) 
during the earlier part of his career, 
make very exciting reading. They an- 
nounce and explain later achievements 
of the man who succeeded Galliéni as 


the greatest colonial figure in France. 
As to his work in Morocco during the 
last war, it is well worth while to read 
Barthou’s “La Bataille du Maroc” 
(Champion) and “La France au 
Maroc” by Berthe George Gaulis 
(Colin). 

That is for France’s wealth in space. 
Concerning her riches in time, there 
is a charming book on “French History 
Explained at the Cluny Museum” 
(Larousse). It is nothing but a reg- 
ular catalogue. Yet it contains a col- 
lection of intelligent little notices on 
the origin and the evolution of each 
object; it sounds like an easy histori- 
cal causerie on how our ancestors 
used (or did not use) forks and nap- 
kins, on the successive shapes taken 
by each piece of furniture, and many 
such subjects, pleasantly illustrated. 

It appears that the most note- 
worthy books of vulgarization or semi- 
vulgarization of the Einstein theo- 
ries in France, are shown by Borel, 
by Moch, by Lucien Fabre, but it is 
only upon John Farrar’s special re- 
quest that I shall give a detailed ac- 
count of them. 


PIERRE DE LANUX 


CONSECRATION 


By Winifred Welles 


GIVE my body for a willow wand, 
I give my heart to hold it high forever 
Over each brittle pool and oily pond. 
I promise to be tall, I promise never 
To bend to earth — save as the strange divining rod 
That only curves for the secret steel 
Of clearest water, so I too shall feel 
No other magnet but my hidden god. 
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N a sheaf of clippings sent us by 

George Grubb from London we find 
many interesting things. Perhaps the 
outstanding event from our stand- 
point is the furor which seems to have 
been provoked by Sinclair Lewis’s 
somewhat ill tempered remarks con- 
cerning British literature and man- 
ners. The American critics who have 
entered the lists have, unfortunately, 
proved nothing so much as their bad 
manners. We find Mr. Rascoe of the 
New York “Tribune” (a brilliant critic 
who occasionally allows his brilliance 
to obscure his taste) saying: 


Most of the British reviews, however, 
never miss an opportunity to speak con- 
temptuously of American writers. All the 
fifth rate hack novelists and minor poets in 
England clamor for lecture engagements in 
America. And, what is more, they usually 
get them. They are treated with courtesy 
here; they go back with more money than 
they can earn at home in half a lifetime, and 
ever after they are condescending about 
America and about American writers, who 
are infinitely their superiors. The most con- 
spicuous offender is J. C. Squire, a poet with 
a talent somewhat less than that of F.F.V.’s 
most obscure contributor and a critic who is 
capable only of the dullest commonplaces. 
He has, for some curious reason, almost a 
ezaristie power in British publishing circles, 
and as the editor of ‘‘ The London Mereury’’ 
he and Edward Shanks, a vapid versifier, 
lose no opportunity to dismiss America’s 
very best literary offerings with demeaning 
epithets. A salient corrective for this 
sort of thing would be for us all to stay 
away in great numbers from the lectures by 
the next boatload of British poets. 


Now that is not only impudent and 
imprudent but untrue. This is not 
the place to open an argument as to 
Mr. Squire’s abilities. His “The 
Stockyard” in the June “Mercury” 
proves to us that he is a poet. But, 
while there have been visiting Eng- 


lish poets whose manners and lec- 
ture abilities have been questionable, 
it so happens that Mr. Squire came 
to this country at large expense to 
himself, made a very quiet and per- 
sonal tour, spoke in only a few places 
and for small fees, and has shown 
himself genuinely impressed by our 
best writers. No periodical has been 
stronger in its emphasis on American 
writing than THE BOoOKMAN; but 
when American critics wield bludgeons 
they must expect to raise bumps on 
heads, and to draw blood. This sort 
of querulousness cannot aid the sale 
of American books in England, nor 
decrease their sale in America, and 
it can do much to impair the cor- 
diality which exists among English 
men of letters (whether American or 
British). Shane Leslie’s reply to 
Sinclair Lewis has already been re- 
published in this country; but we 
should like to quote again the opening 
paragraphs: 

It is a little difficult to distinguish whether 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s literary bomb is in 
tended to burst in Main Street, U.S.A., or in 
Grub Street, W.C. Is it meant to repay a 
year’s hospitality on this side and possibly 
avenge slighting criticism among English 
men, or to create a patriotic sensation 
among the great people who have made him 
‘fa best seller’’, perhaps the most dem 
cratic ticket that can be attached to a man, 
though literature is intensely aristocratic? 
In the long run the best, and the best 
writers only, must rule the mind of man. 

At any rate, whether he has found too 
much ice in English manners or not enough 
in his water-bottle, he is very angry. It is 
difficult to say which is worst in his inter- 
view, his temper or his English. Literary 
controversy can be conducted without using 
‘*pep’’ or ‘‘darn literary’’. 


There is a group of poets in the 
south, growing steadily. In fact, 
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there seems to be a group of poets in 
every state and section of the country 
“crowing steadily”. Group conscious- 
ness is a dangerous influence in let- 
ters, but we have always had it and 
always will. Its danger lies in hinder- 
ing the development of those talented 
persons in a group who are subjected 
to the rigors or the charm of some one 
dominating personality. However, 
this seems to have nothing to do with 
the interesting poets of the Carolinas; 
for Du Bose Heyward, Hervey Allen, 
Beatrice Ravenel, and others stand 
out equally. Hervey Allen writes us 
that he and Du Bose Heyward have 
just completed a book on the Caro- 
linas, narrative and descriptive verse. 
It seems a novel and an attractive 
plan. “John Bennett”, he writes, 
“who wrote ‘Master Skylark’, one of 
the books of my youth, lives right 
across the street. He is full of endless 
tales of romance, negro lore, and 
strange bizarre things. He and his 
family keep open house on a street 
with many gardens where all are kin, 
so there is never the necessity to be 
lonely and always the possibility of it 
if you desire to be.” 

May magazines have a fair amount 
of good verse. Those that appealed 
to us were “Suicide” by Winifred 
Welles (Measure); “Longing” by 
Clement Wood (Voices) ; “The Philos- 
ophers” by Robert Graves (Har- 
per’s) ; “Bloom” by Alfred Kreymborg 
(Dial); “I said to Beauty” by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay (Vanity Fair) ; 
“Epitaph” by Elinor Wylie (New 
Republic); “Memory” by Louise 
Bogan (New Republic). 


Gene Markey has by no means ex- 
hausted the supply of Chicago’s men 


of letters. His fourth interview has 
to do, not with a novelist, but with 


SHOP 


CUTHBERT THE CRITIC 


I found Cuthbert Coggleshell, the 
literary critic, busy at his typewriter 
before a desk piled high with new 
books. Cuthbert Coggleshell, as every- 
one knows, is the man on whose dicta 
thousands of interested readers hang 
each week. Forsooth, it has been said 
(maliciously) that he even hangs him- 
self on some of his critical opinions. 
But no matter. 

“Sir,” I ventured; “I have come to 
discuss with you the business of being 
a critic.” 

“That subject’, he answered cheer- 


Cuthbert Coggleshell 


ily, “shouldn’t be discussed above a 
whisper.” 

“No one can hear us,” I assured 
him. “Tell me—what is the real 
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difference between a critic and a re- 
viewer ?” 

“Well”, said he, “about two dollars 
and a half.” 

“Now”, I pursued, “a question of 
professional ethics: do you think a 
critic is inclined to treat more than 
kindly the books brought out by a firm 
which occasionally employs him to 
write introductions to their publica- 
tions?” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed the great man. 
“There are tricks to every trade, as 
Matthew Arnold once sagely ob- 
served.” 

“Another thing,” I went on. “It is 
common gossip around the Algonquin 
and the Coffee House that Bunyan and 
Cervantes turned down the manu- 
script of your book. Is that, by any 
possible chance, the reason why you 
denounce so roundly all Bunyan and 
Cervantes publications?” 

“Ask me something hard!” grinned 
Cuthbert Coggleshell. 

“What are your favorite terms in 
describing a book?” 

“*Tripe’ is one of my pet anathemas. 
‘Cheese’ is another. I always use one 
or the other.” 

“How do you feel about the Scandi- 
navian writers?” 

“Not so well.” 

“I mean — what 
toward them?” 

“Why”, said he, “haven’t you ever 
heard my famous quip, upon seeing a 
publisher’s fall list that was crowded 
with ’em — 


is your attitude 


‘*The melancholy Danes have come 
The saddest of the year.’’ 


Coggleshell 
roared. Indeed, when I rose to go he 
was still chuckling appreciatively. No 
one, I believe it is safe to posit, enjoys 
Cuthbert Coggleshell’s pleasantries as 
does Cuthbert Coggleshell himself. 


I laughed politely. 
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“T don’t see”, I remarked, indicating 
the stacks of new volumes on his desk, 
“how you ever manage to read —” 

“But my dear fellow”, he exclaimed, 
instantly serious, “I never read the 
books!” 

“No?” I gasped. 

“No, indeed. I don’t have time — 
I’m much too busy writing: about 
them!” 


The second dinner of the P.E.N. 
was, we thought, more entertaining 
than the first. Near us were Mrs. 
George Riggs (Kate Douglas Wiggin), 
Louis Untermeyer, Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay, Dorothy Speare, Will Irwin, 
Hildegarde Hawthorne, Milton Raison, 
and Howard Irving Young. Among 
other things we learned that Mr. Un- 
termeyer delivered the Phi Beta Kappa 
poem at Tufts University and that the 
first moving picture of a new company 
is to be Mrs. Riggs’s “Timothy’s 
Quest”. Only the other day we were 
rummaging through our library 
shelves and stumbled on the red and 
green (bright, too) copy of that story 
which was one of our favorites. What 
dirty thumbs we must have had a few 
years back. It is vastly illuminating 
at these dinners to hear authors com- 
paring notes on their experiences 
with the moving pictures. We have 
been interested lately in the efforts of 
a group of recent Yale and Princeton 
graduates to form a company of their 
own. They have been successful. 
Their first feature picture (with the 
talented Glenn Hunter), “The Cradle 
Buster”, is still being shown in New 
York. It is not surprising that when 
intelligent people seek the movies we 
may hope for success with less outlay 
of finance. Two of the prominent 
members of the new company are 
former presidents of the Yale Dra- 
matic Association. This seems to us 
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an interesting development. Rex 
Ingram, the director of “The Four 
Horsemen”, is said to have been grad- 
uated from Yale, and Richard Barthel- 
mess, the screen star, from Trinity. 
For the first time, that evening, we 
met Viola Roseboro, who is again on 
the staff of “McClure’s Magazine”. It 
was she, you remember, who from a 
mass of manuscripts in the old days 
fished out O. Henry, Jack London, and 
others then unknown. For the first 
time, too, we met John Macy, the critic, 
a gentleman with a dry smile and a 
cynical tongue, and Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson, vividly of the family Roose- 
velt. 


For one terrible week we completely 
lost our interest in books. That will 
never do, we thought. We must find 
something to stimulate an interest 
in reading. We found it. It was 
dancing! Dancing put us back on our 
intellectual feet, so to speak. It all 
happened because the Authors’ League 
decided to hold a “Féte Champétre”, 
whatever that is! It took place in the 
huge swimming pool at Madison 
Square Garden. There was dancing 
over the water, gondolas on the water, 
and swimming in the water. We saw 
Nina Wilcox Putnam, clad in a flaming 
Spanish shawl, Jesse Lynch Williams, 
president of the League, in a box, 
Margaret Severn as a ballerina, Alice 
Brady as a green feather. All very 
handsome. Sinclair Lewis told us 
that he was about to take up his resi- 
dence in the middle west. Courageous 
man. Floyd Dell introduced us to his 
wife, who dances exquisitely (costume, 
green bathing suit). We have been 
dancing steadily since. We find 
“Clover Gardens” a particularly en- 
trancing spot, cheap and cool, two 
prime requisites. After dancing our- 
self to the proper pitch we go to our 


home, take a shower bath, and read — 
read for hours. It’s a good prescrip- 
tion, and you might follow worse. We 
found John Dos Passos one night re- 
cently sitting in his room on Washing- 
ton Square reading fragments of 
Menander in the original Greek. This 
seemed a pity, so we suggested at- 
tendance at the first night of “Strut 
Miss Lizzie” at the famous National 
Winter Garden on East Houston 
Street. (This Creole show has since 
found its way uptown.) Nothing, 
however, can equal “Shuffle Along” in 
the way of Negro revues. Later 
we discovered what a zimbaloon is, 
and listened for hours to Muskovitch 
playing Rumanian folk songs on it 
while Barney Bernard, at a table near 
by, ate cheese cakes and looked not at 
all like Potash, or Perlmutter, as the 
case may be. By the way, “Partners 
Again” is by far the most entertain- 
ing show of the season, as “From 


Morn to Midnight” is the most thrill- 


ing! It is odd that a piece of German 
expressionistic writing can have at 
once such startling and such artistic 
qualities. The first night of the new 
program of Balieff’s “Chauve-Souris” 
was a gala affair, what with the Misses 
Gish, Laurette Taylor, and half the 
publicity world there (the other half 
was at the opening of the Ziegfeld 
“Follies”). They would have done 
better to see the “Chauve-Souris”; for 
the second performance is even better, 
in our opinion, than the first. Such 
charm, such grace, such verve. We 
can only say that we hope it goes on 
forever. We saw Arthur Brisbane for 
the first time that evening. A quiet 
man in appearance — strange that he 
should own so busy a pen. The first 
night of the “Pinwheel” revue was 
mixed with pain as well as pleasure, 
for hisses at an opening night are 
unusual, but there were moments of 
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far greater beauty than the incom- 
parable Mr. Ziegfeld has ever shown 
in a summer show. 


Martha Hart, in a bookish lyric in 
the Des Moines “Register”, has some- 
thing to say of the modern novel. We 
have always wanted to see a bookish 
musical comedy. If it is written, we 
nominate Miss Hart to write at least 
one of the lyrics. One of the charac- 
ters of this comedy should be a book 
review editor. The scene should be a 
padded cell, and his plaintive song, 
“Oh! I’m just mad about reading, 
and’’—we’ll let Miss Hart finish it. 
Here is her “Literary Love-Song”’: 


If we were two characters, dear, in a book,— 
A modern young Realist’s novel,— 
I’d know we were meant, dear, for dull dis- 
content, dear, 
Though home were a palace or hovel! 
I’d know we would yearn to the very last 
page, 
Through paragraphs sordid and hot; 
Yes, suffer and pine to the very last line 
For something,—we’d never know what! 


If we were two characters, dear, in a book 
Built all on the up to date plan, 
I might not be true for a lifetime to you; 
I’ve noticed few heroines can! 
But though we would quarrel and suffer and 
sin 
And grieve and dissemble and fall, 
And lose every friend,—when we’d get to 
the end, 
Why, nothing would happen at all! 


But since I- am real, dear, and you are the 
same, 
I somehow expect to be gay, 
And live out my life as a flesh-and-blood 
wife 
In rather a natural way— 
And though it’s an Early 
thought 
Devoid of the up to date gleam, 
I really do feel, dear, quite glad that I’m 
real, dear, 
Instead of some Realist’s dream! 


Victorian 


If he were clever enough, we have 
often thought that a man might make 
a good living by entering prize con- 
tests. We once heard of a man who 
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did— but those were dancing con- 
tests. Here are a few of a more seri- 
ous nature: Kenyon College offers a 
prize of one hundred dollars for the 
best essay on “Gorgo, A Romance of 
Old Athens” by Charles K. Gaines, 
written by a student of any college 
or university in the United States 
or Canada. Each contestant must sub- 
mit, through the head of the English 
department of his own institution, 
three typewritten copies of his essay, 
which must not be more than four 
thousand words in length and must 
reach the address “Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio” not later than Decem- 
ber 1, 1922. Then there are the three 
E. A. Karelsen prizes of one thousand, 
five hundred, and two hundred and 
fifty dollars, announced by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association for the best 
essays on “The Relations of Capital 
and Labor”. No strict limitations are 


fixed as to the phases of the problem 


which may be treated, but it is ex- 
pected that the subject matter will 
contain a working plan for the divi- 
sion of earnings of an industrial plant 
of small or moderate size. The com- 
petition is open to any American cit- 
izen. Essays should be submitted in 
typewritten form on or before Sep- 
tember 1, 1922, to the secretary of the 
American Economic Association, Yale 
Station, New Haven. Each is to be 
signed with a pseudonym, which 
should also be written on a sealed en- 
velope containing the real name and 
address of the writer. No definite 
length is prescribed for the essays, but 
each should constitute a small mono- 
graph of some thirty to one hundred 
pages (7,500 to 25,000 words). To en- 
courage the young novelist, Harper 
and Brothers are offering a prize of 
two thousand dollars (in addition to 
the ordinary terms of royalty) for the 
best novel submitted to them for pub- 
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lication before March 1, 1923. Any 
author is eligible who is an American 
citizen, and who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to the be- 
ginning of the war. So, critics, econ- 
omists, novelists, to your Coronas! 


We met Claude McKay, the young 
Negro poet, lately. He is the author of 
a recent volume, “Harlem Shadows”, 
and is dramatic critic for “The Liber- 
ator”. A soft-voiced West Indian is 
Mr. McKay, with graceful gestures and 
somewhat poetic clothes. He was just 
about to start out on a walking trip 
with Pierre Loving. They plan to 
tramp from town to town reading their 
respective poetry. Speaking of tramp- 
ing, young Mr. Zimmerman, recently 
of Chicago University, walked all the 
way from that town in order to spend 
four days in New York City interview- 
ing certain men of letters. Some of 
them treated him well, some did not. 
After introducing a certain editor to 
the intricacies of New York dance 
halls, he returned to his native town, 
sadder and wiser, we suppose, con- 
cerning the ways of the literary. We 
never realized how many books by 
Negroes and books about Negroes 
there were, until we visited George 
Young of Young’s Book Exchange in 
his Harlem home recently. Mr. 
Young told us many interesting things 
concerning the past glories of the 
coach and four. Now he is a Pullman 
porter, but he refuses to tell anec- 
dotes of the rails, for he considers it 
his duty to see and forget, or perhaps 
not to see. However, once on a time 
he traveled all the way from New 
York to Canada to mix a salad for the 
Duke of Connaught. That fact is not 
so important, however, as that he 
showed us autograph letters of Dumas 
(whose father, a Negro, was a general 
under Napoleon); first editions of 
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Phyllis Wheatley (the first American 


poetess, a Negro slave in a Boston 
family); mementoes of Toussaint 


Claude McKay 


L’Ouverture; an unpublished poem of 
Paul Laurence Dunbar’s; and many 
pictures of great members of his race. 
A remarkable man, kindly, intelligent, 
stalwart, humorous, and as well known 
to collectors as he is to his patrons on 
the rails. 


Charles Edward Russell, whose book, 
“The Outlook for the Philippines”, 
was recently issued, takes with a 
grain of salt some of the South Sea 
literature that has been flooding the 
market. Russell’s idea seems to be 
that the South Sea writers ought to 
quit romancing about those interest- 
ing islands and write realism about 
them. Sitting on the porch of his 
summer cottage at a place with the 
mellifluous name of Waukazoo, on the 
shore of a little lake in Michigan with 
the still more mellifluous name of 
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Macatawa Bay, within sight of a little 
city with the old European name of 
Holland, he discussed the South Seas 
with a charm that some of the ro- 
mancers might envy, and that without 
sentimentalizing the natives. Russell 
has come into close touch with life on 
a number of the South Sea islands and 
he has the somewhat unique merit of 
knowing what he is talking about. In- 
terest in the South Seas runs in the 
family: John Russell, author of 
“Where the Pavement Ends’”’, a collec- 
tion of South Sea stories that went 
through several editions in London 
last year, is Charles Edward’s son. 
“The Outlook for the Philippines” 
was written last summer at Waukazoo, 
after a stay of six months in our island 
possessions. While the same kind of 
romancing that has been going on 
about the South Seas has not been in- 
dulged in about the Philippines, there 


has been plenty of a different kind — 
statistics and alleged facts that are in 
reality romantic fiction, according to 


Russell. He wants the American 
people to become realists in regard to 
the Philippines, and he has the inter- 
esting habit of pricking bubbles that 
have been issuing from the pipes of 
statistical romancers. 

A group of entertaining letters from 
California Penwomen have floated into 
the shop. At Los Gatos, Pauline Hunt 
writes, they are about to produce Wil- 
bur Hall’s “Pageant of Fulfillment’, 
with Grace Hyde Trine, Kathleen 
Norris, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
others assisting, and she tells us the 
following interesting anecdote of a 
San Francisco rare book collector and 
publisher, John Howell. She says that 
she suspects him of being nearly seven 
feet tall; furthermore, she admires 
the breadth of his shoulders. 


I was glad to tell him about having quite 
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by accident discovered a wrinkled and 
frayed map, originally executed by Captain 
Fremont of the early California, Oregon, 
and Washington expeditions under the orders 
of Colonel J. J. Albers, chief then of the 
topographical bureau at the White House. 

Professor L. C. Medberry, an early edu- 
eator and collector in Wisconsin, came into 
possession of the map and others equally 
interesting. His widow lives in Los Gatos 
and has preserved the maps. The other day 
Mr. Howell secured the Fremont map but 
the gold trails on linen were not purchasable. 

**T can’t let them go,’’ said Mrs. Med- 
berry with a slight tremor in her voice. 
‘*They are associated with a pack of letters 
written in the days of ’49.’’ And so a locked 
treasure chest holds one more plot for a 
western novel. Who wants a collaborator? 

Mr. Howell knows value when he sees it. 
It will be remembered that it was to John 
Howell that John Gibson’s grandson went 
not long ago, with a packet of Sir Walter 
Scott’s letters. It was by this freak of 
chance that Hugh Walpole became the proud 
owner of a literary treasure hunted many 
years —the letters of Scott to his lawyer 
John Gibson, in the most trying times of 
his career. The story of this sale is con 
tained in a neat pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Forti 
tude’’ which was published by John Henry 
Nash of San Francisco in 1920. 


We arrived in Buffalo, a short while 
ago, with no voice left at all in our 
throat or wherever it is the voice re- 
sides. We tried to think of something 
to do about it. We sought, for the 
first time in our life, a turkish bath. 
After a proper pommeling we emerged 
with a voice. We like Buffalo. We 
found this audience, and the one to 
which we talked in Evanston, Illinois, 
the most stimulating of our recent 
trip. They disagreed with us so thor- 
oughly. It was all quite pleasant and 
we learned a lot about what people 
are thinking or aren’t thinking about 
books. We met Florence Kilpatrick 
Mixter, the charming author of “Out 
of Mist”, and Demetra Kenneth 
Brown, whose articles on the East 
have been so widely read and whose 
lectures in this country are so pop- 
ular. Mrs. Kenneth Brown is a native 
Greek, and she analyzes American 
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writing with a keenness and an under- 
standing of ultimate values that only 
a direct offspring of classical culture 
could possess. However, she seemed 
much relieved to learn that many of 
our friends and even ourself had a 
certain respect for classical literature, 
to say nothing of a real enthusiasm 
for Greek tragedy. Dartmouth Col- 
lege was a surprise to us. We think it 
an ideal place in which to be educated, 
with mountains all about, with no 
cities near enough to cloy, and with an 
undergraduate type which is healthier 
in appearance than that of any other 
college we have visited. There are 
many interesting things at Dartmouth, 
among them the new undergraduate 
literary magazine, Harold Rugg’s 
autograph collection, and the housing 
of non-athletic activities. The latter 
strikes us as an admirable plan for 
any college —a Little Theatre, offices 
for the editors of the various publica- 
tions, for the dramatic club (a most 
luxurious suite), for the French 
Circle (resplendent with enough gilt 
to make any Parisian feel at home), 
and the rooms of the Arts Club, an 
organization somewhat like the Eliza- 
bethan Club at Yale or the Freneau 
Club at Princeton. The critical loga- 
rithm table has found its way to Dart- 
mouth, with a comparative faculty 
and undergraduate rating of forty 
topics in the “Bema”. It is a curious 
comparison. The faculty found 
light wines and beer worth + 12.3; 
while the undergraduate appreciation 
reached only + 8.3. The faculty’s ap- 
preciation of the Phi Beta Kappa honor 
was only + 17.9, while the under- 
graduates found it + 20. We enjoyed 
the members of the Dartmouth Arts 
Club, but were surprised to find their 
chief literary enthusiasm, and appar- 
ently a very genuine one, the works 
of James Branch Cabell. 
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Fred Lockley sends us more stories 
of Oregon’s writers: 


Anne Shannon Monroe, author of ‘‘ Happy 
Valley’’, a book that describes the experi- 
ences of a homesteader in eastern Oregon, 
comes by her love of the Oregon country 
naturally. She is a great granddaughter of 
George Shannon, a member of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. 

‘*My childhood dreams’’, said Miss Mon- 
roe, ‘‘were colored by the tales of these 
pioneer explorers. Particularly was I fas- 
cinated by the story of Sacajawea, the Indian 
woman who acted as their guide. I spent 
my girlhood on the plains near Yakima in 
Washington. There I learned to love the 
tang of the sage brush and the wild rides 
over hills and plains on Indian ponies. I 
went to the State University at Seattle and 
from there went back to try my fortune in 
Chicago. My first book, ‘Eugene Norton’, 
was published in 1900. I did newspaper 
work on the Chicago ‘Tribune’ and the 
‘Daily News’, and edited a small magazine. 
From Chicago I went to New York City, 
where I began selling stories to ‘The Sat- 
urday Evening Post’, ‘The Ladies’ Home 
Journal’, ‘Good Housekeeping’, and other 
magazines. I spend half my time in my 
studio in New York City. The other half 
year I put in jogging about the northwest, 
seeing new beauties and new wonders every 
time I come back. I am living in my bunga- 
low at Woodstock near Portland, writing an- 
other book about the eastern Oregon cattle 
lands. I am afraid my teachers did not 
predict a very bright future for me, for I 
was not much of a student. I was a dreamer. 

‘What is my recipe for writing? Study 
and live. I go in for anything that prom- 
ises adventure. One must have, too, a pas- 
sion for work and a willingness to isolate 
one’s self for months at a time while writing. 
The price of success in authorship often 
means loneliness and self-denial — going to 
bed early when there are interesting people 
about, missing interesting shows, and con- 
serving one’s strength, keeping one’s 
thoughts centred on the work in hand. To 
succeed, you must sacrifice many things to 
the one need, but there is joy in the reward. 
That comes when you begin to feel a mastery 
of technique and you are conscious of doing 
good work — when you realize that you are 
writing things worth saying, things that 
need to be said; when you realize that you 
are saying them so that your readers will 
get your meaning and respond.’’ 


Just before we arrived in Chicago, 
Jim Tully was there; just before we 
returned to New York, he had sailed 
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for Italy; so we missed this prize- 
fighter novelist who, we hear, was 
“looking for us” because he did not 
understand the review THE BOOKMAN 
published of “Emmett Lawler”. Well; 
whether or not he liked the editor’s 
review, we liked his book, and we liked 
it better after we heard that he had 
red hair. (We are partial to red hair.) 


Jim Tully 


Elliot Paul, whose “Indelible” has 
seemed to us one of the best first 
novels of the year, has had a pictur- 
esque career. Of recent years, he was 
a reporter; now he has given that up 
for his writing. But here are three 
paragraphs that have sent restlessness 
pounding through our veins this 
morning: 


The life began to tell even on his robust 
health and one evening he chucked his job, 
walked into the railroad station, shoved his 
pocketbook through the wicket, and asked 
for a ticket as far as his money would take 
him. Chance or fate took him westward but 
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when his ticket expired, somewhere west of 
Omaha and east of San Francisco, his gipsy 
instinct told him that that was not the place, 
so he ‘‘hopped’’ a passing freight train and 
went on westward, as far as Pocatello, Idaho. 

His impulse proved wise, for at Pocatello 
he ran into a man who was destined to make 
a deep impression on his life— one Oscar 
Rydvall, a vagabond genius of the violin. 
The two men played in saloons for a grub 
stake, finding a welcome everywhere. Their 
faces were still turned westward, and hear 
ing that the government was about to build 
a dam at Jackson Lake, Wyoming, they set 
out on foot, a distance of several hundred 
miles. After incredible adventures they 
found themselves in a construction camp at 
Moran, Wyoming, in the heart of the Teton 
Mountains, just in time to be snowed in 
until the following April. 

Thus began three years of close compan 
ionship between violinist and pianist. Paul 
and Rydvall wandered from town to town 
and from camp to camp. Sometimes they 
shoveled, sometimes they fiddled; if luck 
was with them Paul got a job as instrument 
man. They went from mountain to desert 
to plain. They became friends with home 
steaders and cowpunchers, with bad men and 
good fellows. Most of all they become fa 
miliar with the human drama enacted in 
construction camps. 


We met Arthur Guiterman, the 
genial rhymester, on the street the 
other evening. He looks as gay as 
ever, and so are his “Rhymed Re- 
views” in “Life” and his verse 
wherever it appears. His Longfellow 
parody, written after his first experi- 
ence recently at talking over the radio 
from the Westinghouse Receiving 
Station, Newark, New Jersey, has 
already been widely quoted, but it’s 
worth repeating again, particularly if 
you haven’t seen it. 

I breathed a song into the air; 
That little song of beauty rare 


Is flying still, for aught I know, 
Around the world by Radio. 


And 
become of us? 


what’s to 


speaking of radio, 
From a second story 
window opposite the Grand Central 
Station projects the horn at the other 
end of which, we suppose, is a radio 


amplifier. Each day, it blares its 
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tinny messages at us. It makes us 
uncomfortably conscious that even as 
we are walking to work or to lunch 
there are, floating about our ears, such 
alien influences, say, as Eddie Guest 
reciting his poems, or Mr. Edison de- 
livering wise words concerning elec- 
tricity. What if something untoward 
were to happen to our ears so that 
they would be tuned to the proper 
wave length. Only think of it —no 
protection against hearing Bed Time 
Stories and the latest jazz! Neverthe- 
did it—lectured for the 
broadcasting station, that is. We 
were frightened, but the rigors of the 
experience were somewhat mitigated 
by the presence of a delightfully ani- 
mated young gentleman who arranges 
the programs, takes care of visiting 
celebrities, and makes the announce- 
ments. Thomas H. Cowan has more 


less, we 


tact in his least gesture than most 


men summon to their assistance dur- 
ing their entire lives. After we had 
finished talking he showed us the roof, 
with its elaborate mechanism, then 
regaled us for at least an hour with 
stories of temperament. Think what 
it must be to deal with opera singers, 
poets, editors, preachers, and what not 
from morning until night day after 
day. “And the language they some- 
times use. You wouldn’t think it!” 
was his closing remark. Only let it 
be remembered that he can always 
press the button and it will be 
broadeasted. How entertaining an 
opera singer’s vagaries of speech 
might be to several hundred thousand 
of listeners! 

Bertrand L. Shurtleff of the class 
of ’22 at Brown University, is a foot- 
ball player of note, an ex-sailor, and 
a rhymster. Entertaining combina- 
tion. We should like to meet Mr. 
Shurtleff. He has recently published 
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a volume of verses called “Songs at 
Anchor” in which some of the ballads 
have a good swing. It looks to us as 
though his verses might soon be 
adorning the sport page of a good 
paper, @ la Grantland Rice. Here’s a 
sample—the last stanza of a ballad: 


We were twelve hours off the Azores 
When the hooker sprung a plate 
Some two hundred miles to leeward 
When we felt the hand of fate. 

In a nasty bit of sea-way 
One big comber bashed her in, 

For the rust had eaten through her 
Till her paint was just a skin, 

And her plates gave way before it 
Like a piece of canning tin. 

So we’re anchored in an offing 
Known as Davy Jones’s slip, 

Underneath the Gulf Stream waters 
Where the currents surge and rip, 

And I leave one word to sailors, 
‘*Jump, when rats desert a ship! 


The Bacon Society of America has 
organized. In fact, it organized on 
May fifteenth. We are late in an- 
nouncing the fact; but after all, it 
might be said that the society is late 
in organizing. We are glad to reprint 
the secretary’s own account: 


The Bacon Society of America was or- 
ganized and held its first general meeting 
in New York City at the rooms of the Na 
tional Arts Club on Monday, May 15. 

As stated in the preamble to the constitu 
tion and by laws adopted at this notable 
gathering, its purpose is ‘‘to promote 
friendly intercourse and an exchange of 
views and information between open minded 
lovers and students of literature and allied 
liberal arts, with special reference to the 
life and works of Francis Bacon and his con- 
temporaries, and their relation to the 
Renaissance movement and our own times’’. 

In this age of marvelous progress in the 
knowledge of Nature’s laws and the conse- 
quent startlingly rapid succession of amaz- 
ing discoveries and useful inventions, it 
seems most fitting that an association of 
scholars and laymen like this, recognizing 
the incaleulable debt which mankind owe to 
the prodigious genius and indefatigable 
labors of the world’s greatest modern phi- 
losopher, Francis Bacon, should be perma- 
nently formed to study his life, works, and 
influence. 

Bacon professed openly that he had taken 
all knowledge for his province, and would 
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attempt or at least begin the rebuilding of 
the Temple of the Sciences from the bottom 
up. Ben Jonson, one of his literary helpers, 
has said in his ‘‘ Discoveries’’ that ‘*he may 
be named and stand as the mark and acme of 
The study of such vast 
activities must, therefore, necessarily em- 
brace wide and varied fields. It must in- 
elude also the lives and works of contempo- 
raries and predecessors both in England and 
in Continental Europe, and, indeed, for 
proper appreciation, a survey of the history 
of civilization. Bacon’s connection with the 
Shakespeare plays and poems, a matter for 
much needlessly heated and blindly partisan 
controversy, has already been the subject of 
unprejudiced research by various members 
of the Society. This will undoubtedly be 
continued in a more far reaching and thor- 
ough way than heretofore pursued in some 
quarters. It should be also of particular 
concern to Americans to become better ac- 
quainted with Bacon’s part in the planting 
and promotion of the earliest British colo 
nies in North America; because, though it 
is not generally known, he assisted in pre- 
paring the 1609 and 1612 charters of the 
Virginia Company for the signature of King 
James I of England, and as a member of 
its Council always lent a helping hand. 

The Bacon Society of America intends to 
hold meetings from time to time for the 
reading of papers, discussions, debates, and 
other appropriate entertainment, and also to 
publish in periodical or other form such de- 
serving essays and books by members and 
others as fall within the scope of its work. 

Its organizers are well aware that there 
already exist here and there in our land 
other learned bodies following similar aims 
with considerable success; but on account 
of the great number of scholarly, profes- 
sional, and generally cultured persons, 
widely seattered, who are deeply interested 
in such instructive pursuits, it was felt that 
a Bacon Society of national distribution, 
affiliated and united with local societies, 
was much needed and could not fail to win 
strong support. 

The officers of the Bacon Society of 
America are: Willard Parker, President; 
George J. Pfeiffer, Ph.D., Vice President; 
Dr. Robert Grimshaw, Treasurer; Millard F. 
Bird, Secretary. 


our language’’ 


In “The Bookseller and the Sta- 


tionery Trades’ Journal’ of London, 
we find the following sentence in an 
article: “Heywood Broun, to whom 
Mrs. Asquith refers in her forth- 
coming book on America, is America’s 
foremost literary critic.” Well! Well! 


THE BOOKMAN 


Hear! Hear! At any rate, Mr. Broun’s 
latest book of essays, “Pieces of Hate”’, 
having just appeared, he has turned 
to writing a novel. It will be called, 
we hear, “The Boy Grows Old’. We 
have even seen the room in which it 
is being written. Instructions had 
been given by the author that no one 
should arrange things in that sacred 
place during the writing of this sacred 
story. Accordingly, it looked just as 
though no one had. There is, however, 
a certain picturesqueness, not to say 
fascination, in disarray when it bears 
the disarming impression of genius. 


“When Harold Bell Wright Was a 
Plumber” is the head written for this 
note sent us by Elizabeth Palmer 
Milbank of Chillicothe, Missouri: 


Harold Bell Wright was once a plumber 
in Lebanon, Missouri. Lebanon people re- 
port him as being a ‘‘tireless, inquisitive, 
and pleasant workman, a congenial citizen 
and a friend to everyone the country 
round.’’ At that time he preached in the 
Christian church on Sundays and his broad 
interpretations and sympathetic outlook on 
life brought great numbers to hear him. 
It was during his ministry in Lebanon that 
he wrote his first novel, ‘‘That Printer of 
Udell’s’’, isolating himself for hours at a 
time to write. But eastern publishers 
couldn ’t see the merits of the book and it 
was returned ‘‘with thanks’’ until Wright 
was completely discouraged. A physician 
friend came to the rescue, took Wright to 
Chicago to see a big publisher there in 
person, paid all expenses, and, being what 
Missourians term ‘‘ well heeled’’, took seven 
hundred dollars with which to have the book 
published in case the publisher proved 
obdurate. But said publisher knew a good 
thing when he saw it and decided to bring 
out ‘*That Printer of Udell’s’’, refused 
times without number but said now to have 
gone through editions totaling several mil- 
lion copies. Many of the characters around 
which Mr. Wright wove his themes are still 
living in Lebanon. One character which he 
used several times as philosopher and wit is 
Clyde Barrows, a cripple and poor, who 
stands well in the community because of his 
cheerful philosophy, his perseverance, and 
notorious wit. He figures most largely in 
‘*The Calling of Dan Matthews’’, 
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HIS winter MARY AUSTIN has been 

engaged in preparing her collected 
verse for publication. The introduc- 

yn to this volume will be especially 
interesting, since it will develop her 
theory of the relation of verse to en- 
vironment, and of the relation of 
Amerind verse to modern American 
verse. As early as 1904 Mrs. Austin 
delivered a lecture before the English 
Club of Stanford University, in which 
she voiced her conclusion that a land 
tended to produce definite rhythmic 
patterns in its people, which governed 
the poetic form. She then prophesied 
that American verse would in another 
decade show patterns identical with 
the poetry of the American Indian. 
As a girl of eighteen, Mrs. Austin had 
gone to live in the country described 
in her “The Land of Little Rain” and 
“Lost Borders”, where she became in- 
terested in the American Indian, and 
especially in his poetry. After eight 
or ten years she began to re-express 
Amerind poetry in English. About 
1900 she sent her translations to east- 
ern magazines, selecting those whose 
interests were avowedly literary. Not 
one of them would publish the Amer- 
ind verse, and several editors accused 
her of attempting to perpetrate a 
hoax, the idea that the simple savage 
had any poetry worthy of considera- 
tion appearing incredible. In 1906, 
“The Arrow Maker”, a drama of 
American Indian life, was written in 
Amerind rhythms, and in 1912 an- 
other play, “Fire”. In the meantime 
her Amerind verse had been published 
with much success in the more popular 
magazines. By this time other writers 
had begun to follow Mrs. Austin’s 


lead and in 1916 Boni and Liveright 
published an Amerind anthology col- 
lected by George Cronyn, for which 
Mrs. Austin wrote an introduction. 
Recently Amerind verse has received 
attention from such poets as Amy 
Lowell, Carl Sandburg, Lew Sarett, 
and others. 

Just preceding the dinner to her 
which was given at the National Arts 
Club, Mrs. Austin was asked by an in- 
terested group to organize a founda- 
tion for the purpose of collecting, pre- 
serving, and interpreting the aborigi- 
nal material so rapidly disappearing. 
Mrs. Austin is now engaged in the or- 
ganization and establishment of such a 
foundation. The method of the foun- 
dation will be to provide funds for 
people especially equipped to collect, 
for literary not for ethnological pur- 
poses, Amerind material, and to pro- 
vide a suitable incentive for the suc- 
cessful use of such material in the in- 
terpretation of the American environ- 
ment. 

People who are interested in this 
movement, or who find themselves in a 
position to help, are invited to send 
their names to Mrs. Austin, in care of 
THE BOOKMAN. It is not intended 
that the work shall apply only to 
writers, but to painters, designers, 
musicians, anyone who feels himself 
moved to make effective use of aborigi- 
nal material. 


CARL SANDBURG, who has been mak- 
ing a lecture tour of the east, is now 
on his way back to Chicago. His new 
book of verse, “Slabs of the Sunburnt 
West’, will be published in the early 
spring by Harcourt, Brace. The 
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PRINCESS A. BIBESCO (Elizabeth As- 
quith) is at present traveling with 
her mother who is lecturing in this 
country. Of that mother we cannot 
speak at length, because we have 
neither seen nor heard her. We take 
the liberty, however, of quoting from 
Heywood Broun’s description of her 
in the “World”: 


The platform manner of Margot Asquith fills 
us with envy. We wish we could talk as she 
leaning against a little table. 
This table not squeak in protest and 
clamor for the attention of the audience. In 
if she cares to adopt the career, there 
ought to be many clients eager to be tutored 
by Mrs. Asquith in the art of public speaking 
We must confess a limitless admiration for her 
No visiting English author in many 
seasons has seemed to us so entirely at home 
as was Margot Asquith on the stage of the 
New Amsterdam Theatre yesterday afternoon. 

Her utterance is crisp and clear. She is 
never under the necessity of digging in her 
heels and shouting. Nor is she among the 
speakers who allow themselyes to become 
rooted at one particular spot upon the plat- 
form. There is a pleasant weaving back and 
forth, and she can take a phrase in her stride 
as easily as a two-twenty man takes a low 
hurdle. As her point approaches she swings 
into it, facing the audience squarely and stand 
ing straight. We admired also her versatility 
of delivery. At various points in the lecture 
she whistled in imitation of a small boy clerk- 
ing in a jewelry store, imitated the Scotch dia- 
lect of a drunken elder, and introduced a snatch 
of a minuet in order to show what 
was before the days of jazz. 


does, casually 


does 


deed, 


technique 


dancing 


The Princess Bibesco has just fin- 
ished a play called “Points of View” 
which, we understand, is extremely 
modern in its treatment, and is filled 
with the same type of biting satire 
that characterized her book, “I Have 


Only Myself to Blame” (Doran). 
THEODORE DREISER sends us a copy of 
a letter written about Stephen Crane. 
Incidentally, this letter was published 
in the Sunday Magazine of the “‘Mich- 
igan Daily”, a publication issued by 
the students at Ann Arbor. This lit- 
tle magazine is the most definite ex- 
pression of literary awakening in an 
American college that we know of. 
Mr. Dreiser’s letter follows, in part: 


Your letter of October twenty-fourth, asking 
for an appropriate word in connection with the 
unveiling of a bronze tablet to Stephen Crane 
in Newark on 
today It 


November seventh, 
no little to 


reaches me 


pleases me learn that 


honor 
tablet. He 


Schoolmen’s Club is to Steph: 
Crane with a bronze 
the very earliest of my purely American lit 
erary admirations and one of the few writer 
who forward intellectually and artist 


when this nation was 


the 
was amon; 


stood 
cally at a time as the: 
oughly submerged in romance and sentimental! 
ity and business as it At that tiny 
in so far as America was concerned, there wer 
but James and Howells and Mark Twain amony 
the elder realists and Garland and Fuller ani 
Crane as beginners. Of this younger group 
Crane was a peer. And he certainly had mor: 
of a directness and force and daring than most 
of his elders. “Maggie” and 
er’, while little more than sketches in the best 
sense, bear all the marks of a keen and un 
biassed sympathy with life, as well as a high 
level of literary perception. 

At this time, when realism, on the one hand 
stands in danger of becoming a trivial fad, and 
a task to which every seeker after 
his hand 
written 


is today 


“George's Moth 


pastime, 
little and, oF 
the other with 

vice-crusader leaning over one’s shoulder to se: 
whether the American home how 
ever dull and ignorant, are being properly pr« 
served in their dullness and ignorance, it is 
just as well that an organization somewher: 
should take upon itself to honor a genius lik: 
Crane, and so to write itself down as not e! 
tirely submissive to the American program of 
Business First, and Sweetness and Light after 


notoriety seeks to set 


hand, can only be 


and school, 


wards. 

The little that Crane did, as you will not: 
was done with fire and a conscious or uncoe! 
scious independence of our strawy and smother 
ing notions and theories in regard to letters 
Also it boded well for American letters He 
took our hampering hurdles without a thought 
or a care. The “Red Badge of Courage” is 
fine picture of war. And it is not 
There is not much sweetness about it and ver 
little uplift It ends as it begins, grimly, and 
without any solution, moral or spiritual. This 
in itself is wrong, according to our moral, an: 
hence, our spiritual standards. If you doubt 
study our current books and magazines. B 
let that be 


pleasan! 


DANIEL HENDERSON has recently left 
the staff of “McClure’s Magazine” to 
take over the promotion work for the 
“Literary Review” of the New York 
“Evening Post”. Mr. Henderson’s first 
book of verse was “Life’s Minstrel’, 
his second volume will be published 
soon, and his new book for boys, 
“Boone of the Wilderness” (Dutton 
is in the stalls. After two and a half 
years of absence from New York City. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON has returned, (0 
enjoy herself, she tells us, for a perio: 
of four months. In the summer 
months she writes, but for this winter 
season she is hearing opera, going |) 
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the theatre, and resting after prepar- 
ing her new novel “Sleeping Fires” 
(Stokes) for publication. If she had 
not turned novelist, Mrs. Atherton 
tells us, she would probably have been 
some sort of scientist, preferably a 
student of anthropology, which, even 
now, is one of her chief interests. 
ELINOR WYLIE, whose book of verses, 
“Nets to Catch the Wind” (Harcourt), 
has been so favorably received this 
fall, is also working on a novel. ROSE 
GOLLUP COHEN, beginning with the 
contribution in this number of THE 
BOOKMAN, resumes her middle name 
which was left out through a mistake 
at the publication of her first book, 
“Out of the Shadow” (Doran). Her 
story “Natalka’s Portion’, in the Jan- 
uary “Pictorial Review’, attracted 
wide attention. We remember H. Un- 
DERWOOD HOYT in a scarlet dress, when 
we took her to one of our very first 
dances. Her poetry has been appear- 
ing in various magazines. She is a 
native of Burlington, Vermont, and is 
particularly fortunate in living in a 
house from the windows of which she 
can see, on the one hand, the most 
beautiful view in the world (the Adi- 
rondacks over Lake Champlain), and 
on the other hand, the second most 
beautiful view in the world (Mt. 
Mansfield, and the range of the Green 
Mountains). We are prejudiced 
doubtless, but we believe that William 
Dean Howells once made a similar 
statement concerning this our native 
town. 


ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY, who more 
or less emerges from the cloak of his 
MURRAY HILL pseudonym in this new 
series, has gone to pay a visit to his 
native town of Indianapolis. PASCAL 
"ANGELO drifted into our office last 
week, with a sheaf of manuscripts. 
His poems have already appeared in 
“The Literary Review”, and in “The 
Nation”. We had heard of this simple 
workman poet from Carl Van Doren 
and William Rose Benét, who have 
heen helping him toward his goal of 


writing. It seems to us that in the 
story of D’Angelo, there is hidden one 
of the great truths of our immigra- 
tion problem. We wonder how many 
intelligences such as his are wasted in 
the ditches. The following is ‘an ex- 


tract from an article on him and his 
work by Mr. Van Doren which ap- 
peared in “The Nation”. 


Here are from an autobio 
graphical sketch given me by a young and 
quite unknown poet whose career I think one 
of the most interesting I have heard about in a 
long time. Pascal D'Angelo was born, he says, 
“near the old walled city of Sulmona, Italy. It 
is a small town in the beautiful valley that was 
once the stronghold of the Samnites, walled in 
by the great blue barrens of Monte Majella. 
Few roads run to this quiet land and ancient 
traditions have never entirely died out there. 
Below the town is the garden of Ovid with its 
wild roses and cool springs, and above is an 
ancient castle that in summer is fantastically 
crowned with the mingling flight of pigeons 
which take care of their young on its towered 
heights. In the valley below are finely culti- 
vated fields dotted with the ruins of Italica, 
the capital of fierce Samnium."’ There he went 
to school a very little during his childhood, 
handicapped by the fact that his parents at 
home could neither read nor write and that, be- 
eause of their poverty, he was frequently 
obliged to stay at home to herd the family’s six 
or seven sheep and four goats. At sixteen he 
came with his father and a number of fellow- 
villagers to the United States. 

“In this country immigrants from the same 
town stick together like a swarm of bees from 
the same hive and work where the foreman, or 
‘boss,’ finds a job for the gang. At first I was 
water-boy and then shortly after I took my 
place beside my father. I always was, and am, 
a pick-and-shovel man.” Pascal D'Angelo 
worked here and there at similar rough labor, 
in New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Massa 
chusetts, Vermont, West Virginia, Maryland— 
at first unable to read newspapers printed in 
English and unaware that there were any 
printed in Italian. But gradually he learned 
to read, and always he was a poet. “When 
night comes and we all quit work the thud of 
the pick and the jingling of the shovel are not 
heard any more. All my day's labors are gone, 
forever. But if I write a line of poetry my 
work is not lost, my line is still there—it can 
be read by you today and can be read by an- 
other tomorrow. But my pick-and-shovel works 
ean be read neither by you today nér by an- 
other tomorrow....So I yearn for an oppor- 
tunity to see what I can accomplish. . .before 
suffering, cold, wet, and rheumatism begin to 
harm me in the not distant future.” 

The finest lyric of his which I 
thus gives a picture of the world in which he 
then moved: 


some passages 


have seen 


In the dark verdure of summer 
The railroad tracks are like the 
lure gleaming across the dreamy valley, 


chords of a 
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The North American Review 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE 
Alfred L. P. Dennis 


A keen analysis of the circumstances and 
influences which led to the calling of this 
reference to the 


Russia. 


gathering, with special 


participation of Soviet 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


LEGISLATION 

Lindsay Rogers 
An exposition of a grave abuse which has 
grown up at Washington, under which im- 
portant legislation is dictated in secret by 


committees contrary to the will of Con- | 


gress itself. 


A YEAR OF THE GOVERN- 


Mark Sullivan 
The first year of the Harding Adminis- 
tration, in both Executive and Congress, 
discriminatingly reviewed by a shrewd and 
appreciative observer. 


THE IRISH FREE STATE 

P. W. Wilson 
authoritative and 
régime in Ireland, 


Parliamentarian of 


A notably conspectus 
prospectus of the new 
by a former British 


broad and sympathetic vision. 


OUR MILITARY POLICY IN 
ECLIPSE 
Major-General W. H. Carter, U.S. A. 


A veteran views and comments 
upon the the old 
happy-go-lucky status of unpreparedness. 


Officer’s 


Nation’s relapse into 
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most 
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LOST STARS 
Stark Young 
A brilliant social study, both poetical and 


psychological, of the drama of human 


nature, 


“EATS” 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


One of our most accomplished essayist 


laments the decline of dining into meré 


animal feeding. 
CHARLES DUFRESNY 

Richard Aldington 
A scholarly critique of the witty Frencl 
dramatist and reputed descendant of Hen: 


of Navarre. 


CONSCRIPT MORALITY 


George Thomas Smart 


An arraignment, at once entertaining 
impressive, of the crimes committed in t! 


name of “public spirit.” 


RUE DES VENTS 
Arthur Davison Ficke 
A cycle of sonnets, forming a notewo! 


contribution to poetical literature. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE 


Karl Young 
One of: the finest and soundest pieces of 
Shakespearean criticism that have appeared 


in our day. 


GOPHER PRAIRIE 
Archibald Marshall 
The eminent English novelist’s shrewd im- 


pressions of American towns and _ their 


“Main Street.” 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 
Thomas Callander 


An article of faith in the classics as a 


foundation on which to build a_ better 


world, by an eminent Greek scholar. 





|THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Lawrence Gilman 
A masterly appreciation of Sherwood An- 
derson’s prize-winning “The Triumph of 
the Egg,” by one of the keenest and wit- 
tiest of critics. 


AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
Willis Fletcher Johnson 


The outstanding events of the month re- 


viewed and estimated by a veteran ob- 


' server of national and international prog- 


ress. 


NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


Thoughtful and illuminating reviews of a 


budget of the most worth-while current 


literature. 
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And the road croases them like a flash of light 


ning. 


But the soula of many who speed like music on 
the melodious heart-strings of the valley 
Are dim with storms. 
And the soul of a farm lad who plods, whis 
tling, on the lightning road 
Is a bright blue sky. 


As the result of being taken by a bar-tender 
to an Italian vaudeville show on the Bowery, 
the boy began to write—a farce, jokes, anec 
dotes “of the type for my class of people.” 
Then he bought a small Webster's dictionary 
for a quarter and set out to master it. His 
companions laughed at him, but he persisted 
tirelessly. “I made them understand by spell 
ing each word or writing it on a railroad tie or 
a piece of wood anywhere, just to express my 
self.” As his ardor and his reputation grew 
some young brakemen undertook to discipline 
him. “What they did was to bring new words 
every morning. They used to come half an 
hour before working time and ask me the 
meaning of the new words. If I could answer 
the first word all was well and good: then 
they were quiet all day. If not, when noon 
came all the office people, both men and women, 
crowded the place where everybody was present 
and tried to show me up. But their trials and 
efforts were all useless, as useless as I could 
make them. But one day they brought me be- 
fore all the crowd, just to have me ridiculed 
perhaps, because they all were high-school lads. 
So they brought five words of which I knew 
only three. Then they began to proclaim them- 
selyes victorious. But I gave them two words 
they did not understand. Then I bet them I 
could give them ten words, and two more for 
good measure, that they could not understand. 
And I began: ‘troglodyte, sebaceous, wen, 
passerine, indeciduity, murine, bantling, ubiq- 
uity, clithrophobia, nadir’; and instead of two 
I added seven more to make their debacle more 
horrible. So I dgain wrote seven more words 
with the chalk which they provided me, writ- 
ing them against the office facade where every 
one could see their eternal defeat: ‘anorexia, 
eaballine, phlebotomy, coeval, arable, octoroon, 
risible.” Then to complete I added ‘asininity’ 
and explained its meaning to them immediately. 
... After that triumph they named me ‘Solu- 
tion’ and all became friends.” 


So it went with him—a fascinating 
story of mental ambition, this. 


ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD recent- 
ly addressed the Modern Language 
Association at Baltimore. He spoke 
on Brandes’s “Goethe”, on Fouqué, 
Kleist, Arnim, and Tieck as represen- 
tative poets of Brandenburg, and on 
the works of Franz Werfel. KENNETH 
ANDREWS has accepted a position as 
managing editor of a new monthly re- 
view of international events, which is 











to be called “The New World”. It has 
been founded by Herbert S. Houston, 
former vice president of Doubleday, 
Page and Company, and is to have 
contributors and editors stationed in 
various capitals throughout Europe. 
We have at last heard from JOHN Dos 
Passos, who is by now in Paris. 
This letter was from Beirut, Syria. 
“I’m on my way home”, he writes, ‘‘to 
find some quiet place to settle for forty 
years and write fat turgid novels in 
sequences and grow prize beans in the 
garden.” And he goes on to say (or 
rather, after a careful scrutiny of his 
picturesque handwriting we think this 
is what he says—we do not vouch for 
the accuracy of our transcription) : 





I finally emerged the other day from th 
gorgeous (and somewhat mud rutted, fleabit 
ten) East and have since been taking hot baths 
and eating tive meals a day to recuperate. I! 
dived in months ago at Batoum where after a 
day's arguing with various comrades and com 
missars I got them to let me land on the sacred 
soil of Adjaria. Then I went up to Tiflis 
where everybody was very jolly and excellent 
vodka punctuated the intervals between bottles 
of the wine of Kakhetia and the hills resounded 
with alarerdis which seems to be the way of 
signifying “bottoms up” in those parts. After 
enormous intrigues I finally squeezed myself 
into a freight car in the company of a descend 
ant of the Prophet—in which freight car w 
traveled for about a week, living off bread ani 
cheese and caviar, through Armenia to the Per 
sian border. There we were received in great 
state by the customs people who fed us enor 
mous meals, the best watermelons I eve! 
tasted, and an absinthy substance known as 
arrak, and...gave us a free ride to Tabriz o: 
the little piece of very down at the heels rail 
way the Russians gave them by the treaty las 
spring. At Tabriz everybody told us sweet! 
that we'd be murdered if we tried to go t 
Teheran, but we set out in a seagoing hac! 
ealled by the driver a phaeton. After an enor 
mous and very short attack of one of thr 
choices of the local fever, and after havin: 
crossed an unbelievable number of mountai: 
passes, I emerged from Persia in a delightf 
vehicle painted with wreaths of flowers 
which one reclined on rugs like the Queen « 
Sheba. That left me at one of the seven jum! 
ing off places from which I eventually got 
Bagdad by train. In Bagdad I rotted dismal! 
for a month in the American Bas on the ba! 
of the Tigris while a certain caravan got read 
to leave for Damascus, while people advised 1 
to make my will and told me horrid storirs 
about people being carved up with rusty kniv« 
After an amazingly fine forty days of hide an! 
seek with the Bedawi I climbed down from 1 
faun-colored camel among the chilly mountair- 
of Syria and rode into Esch Scham in gres' 
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A NEW LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Which one do you want— 


FREE ? 


This list has been compiled by H. L. MENCKEN, co-editor of 
THE SMART SET, as comprising eight of the most worth while books 
published recently, books that are worth buying because worthy of a 





permanent place in the library of every intelligent American. You may 
have any one of them FREE by using the order form below within 
the next 30 days. Fill in the form now! 


















. THE TRIUMPH OF THE EGG, by Sherwood Anderson 

. THREE SOLDIERS, by John Dos Passos 

. CHEKHOV’S NOTEBOOK 

THE ANTHOLOGY OF ANOTHER TOWN, by E. W. Howe 
. THE GIRLS, by Edna Ferber 

. ERIK DORN, by Ben Hecht 

. CAPTAIN MACEDOINE’S DAUGHTER, by William McFee 
. THE CRITIC AND THE DRAMA, by George Jean Nathan 


Oo ff. WM > ./ 2 






If you want two of the above books free make your cheque 
tread $8.00 instead of $4.00—for a two year’s subscription 


THE SMART SET, 25 West 45th Street, New York 


I enclose cheque for $4.00,* the regular subscription price of THE SMART SET. Put me on your list for a 





| year’s subscription beginning with the March issue, and send me FREE a copy of book No.j...............c---eeeee 


n above list. 


Bookman 


"Add 50c. for postage if you live in Canada. 
\dd $1.00 for postage if you live abroad. 


Please mention THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 


state on a grey stallion Phere | drank coffee 


of stalls and 


in little dives and in the back 
ate sticky pastries made of honey and sour 
cream in an atmosphere of hectie central Ara 


bian polities 


Now in Beirut I have backslid into civiliza 
tion, breakfast in bed, loll in hot baths, and 
eat and drink largely at the local jazz palace, 
which boasts two coons, a set of traps, and 
seven fat and one thin poules de luxe from 
gay Paree, also an American grass widow 


FLOYD DELL has returned to Croton- 
on-Hudson with his new baby, and is 
at work again, in the studio he has 
built himself in the back yard of his 
house. WILL H. SOLLE, of Kroch’s In- 
ternational Bookstore in Chicago, is 
giving lectures this winter on books, 
and is selling as many books as usual. 
We hope that our other good book- 
seller friends will not take offense 
when we say that he is the most intel- 
ligent book salesman we have ever 
met. He knows writers and their 
product as few men do, and he has an 
uncanny faculty for recommending the 
right volume to the right man. WIL- 
LIAM MCFEE is in port again, and we 
are hoping for one of those good visits 
from him, salty with excellent ship 
anecdotes. OLIVER M. SAYLER, author 
of “The Russian Theatre under the 
Revolution” (Little, Brown) and sev- 
eral other volumes, is at present living 
in New York.City, and writing on 
various topics connected with the thea- 
tre and with Russia. ERNEST BoyD is 
on the staff of the “Literary Review” 


of the New York “Evening Post”, 
where he conducts the department 
known as “Literature Abroad”. He is 


an Irishman and author of “Ireland’s 
Literary Renaissance”, “The Contem- 
porary Drama of Ireland”, and a vol- 
ume of critical essays, “Appreciations 
and Depreciations”. Mr. Boyd has 
contributed a chapter to “Civilization 
in America” (Harcourt), and he has 
just translated Paul Gsell’s “‘Propos 
d’Anatole France’, which will be 


published by Alfred A. Knopf under 
the title 
France’”’. 
writer of stories for children. 


“The Opinions of Anatole 
MARY GRAHAM BONNER is a 
BuR- 


THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 








TON RASCOE, associate editor of “‘Mc- 
Call’s’”, still finds time to write much 
criticism and an occasional essay. His 
article on the moving picture in the 
November BOOKMAN caused more edi- 
torial comment than any other feature 
which has appeared during the pres- 
ent editorship. PIERRE DE LANUX will 
return shortly to his native France, 
from which he will continue to send 
us his monthly letter. He hopes to 
regain leisure for his literary work, 
which his political duties in this coun- 
try curtailed. 


We are glad to print the following 
letter from Leigh Reilly of the Reilly 
and Lee Company: 

My dear John Farrar: 

I have just read in THE BOOKMAN 
for January Louis Untermeyer’s la- 
ment over the popularity of Edgar 
Guest’s Books of Verse. It seems that 
Mr. Untermeyer’s distaste for Mr. 
Guest’s writings extends even unto the 
picture jackets that Allen St. John 
paints for the Guest books. That is 
tough on St. John, but I think his 
reputation as an artist will survive the 
blow. 

Evidently life is a sad and serious 
problem for Mr. Untermeyer. Per 
haps the fact that even in his fondest 
dreams he couldn’t imagine his own 
books of verse selling 150,000 copies in 
150 years has something to do with 
his mood. 

A recent editorial in the St. Louis 
“Globe-Democrat”’ estimates Mr. 
Guest’s writings in more cheerful 
fashion than is possible for your poet- 
critic. The Missouri editor says of 
Guest: 


His is the genius of Burns and Bunyan an 


Riley and Field, who knew the magic of simp! 
thoughts clothed in simple words Simp! 
thoughts, indeed, but far greater in their ir 


and their power than the complicate: 
and friendshi 


portance 
profundities of erudition Love 
and duty and honor are simple things, but the 


are the pillars of life It is of these, and th 


social and domestic virtues which are akin t 
them and grow out of them, that Edgar Gues 
sings He expresses the inner feelings, the al 


fections, the hopes, the sympathies, the aspir: 
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Civilized or Lucky ? 


Are Americans civilized or just lucky? Lucky if they “get there’ and make money and 
pay supertax. What about the others? Says George Santayana: “the luckless American 
who is drawn to poetic subtlety, pious retreats, or gay passions, nevertheless has the 
categorical excellence of work, growth, enterprise, reform, and prosperity dinned into 
his ears: every door is open in this direction and shut in the other; so that he 
either folds up his heart and withers in a corner—in remote places you sometimes find 
such a solitary gaunt idealist—or else he flies to Oxford or Florence or Montmarte to 
save his soul—or perhaps not to save it.” 


CIVILIZATION 


in the 


UNITED STATES 


is an attempt by 30 of the most clear- 
minded, unprejudiced writers in America, 
to discover how far this statement is true CONTENTS 
and why! It is written not by propa- The City ...+»Lewis Mumford 
gandists or martyrs, but by men who know Politics .. . vane H. LL. Mencken 
; Se et : "le : hege Journalism ........ John Macy 
what civilization means, know where to The Law ....26000000 00000. Zechariah Chaffee, Jr. 
look for it and can analyse and synthesize Education ..................Robert Morss Lovett 
the facts of American life. It may turn out Scholarship and Criticism ........J. E. Spingarn 
; mic - Commition -s ye Sloan School and College Life Clarence Britten 
as epoch-making for America as the Ency- The Intellectual Life -Harold E. Stearns 


clopedie was for France. Science .... H. sowie 
Philosophy ; 4...Harold Chapman Brown 
The Literary Life .Van Wyck Brooks 


bd Music Ra : . Deems Taylor 
e 1a as iacmacaaiie ‘ ..Conrad Aitken 
Art ass occccceccee WW GNOr Faecr 


. . ” The Theatre George Jean Nathan 
1S happy to announce that by special ar- Economic Opinion .. .....Walton H, Hamilton 
rangements with the publisher it is able to Radicalism ... George Soule 
offer this challenging work at a greatly re- [he Small Town .......--..Louwis Raymond Reid 
“eel “ek: : hinat <P ae ome" History , ‘ous W. Van Loon 
duced price in combination with a years Sex : fee ......++-Elsie Clews Parsons 


subscription. The Family <a .......-Katharine Anthony 
a x J f The Alien ..................Frederick C. Howe 
THE DIAL, alone for a JOar 18. .o0scap Racial Minorities .. ..Geroid T. Robinson 
he book alone sells for . Advertising J. Thorne Smith 
, . Business : Garet Garrett 

oe . , : ° Engineering colds. Bo me, ae 

The combination price ts Nerve $ se - Alfred B ‘ace 

Medicine a Pe ae ee Anonymous 


Sport and Play Ring W. Lardner 
7 TU dik. cowcncie ckde icvecsee te ae Gee 
. 
American Civilization from the 
The book contains 33 essays, a compre- Foreign Point of View 
hensive bibliography, and a Who’s Who of English ; .Henry L. Stuart 
the contributors. It is attractively printed Irish . . ; & ao ag Boyd 
and bound and will be a permanent addition #4" ------ coosccccewp ee MaGaeme Piccot 
to your library. 


Please send THE DIAL, for one year and “Civilization in the United States” to 


\ddress 
T 


I enclose $7.50. 


I will remit $7.50. 


THE DIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 152 West \13th Street, New York City 
B 3-22 


Please mention THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 





acquaintance 
It keeps you posted on current developments and 
gives you a glance into the future. 


year 


productions 
Paris, German and Russian theatres, trenchant dis- 
cussion of the trend of the theatre in America. 
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tions, of the commonality of men, as we, all of 
us, would like to express them if we but knew 
how. He gives to our muteness a voice, and we 
recognize the voice as our own. He tells us 
nothing that we do not already know, but he 
reminds us, day after day, in words that are 
beth understandable and musical, that 
things within us are the things that 
count in life. 


those 


really 


We have received many letters from 
all parts of the country discussing 
children’s reading. In April, it will 
be possible to devote more space to 
“The Children’s Corner’, and we hope 
that BOOKMAN readers will continue 
to send us interesting material both 
from themselves and their children for 
this department. One of the most 
valuable letters was from Grace E. 
Windsor, a branch librarian in Pitts- 
burgh: 

Being a woman, the personal side of 
any question interests me first. It is 
by the personal application that I ar- 
rive at an understanding of a general 
problem. A narrow solution might be 


naturally inferred. That is not always 


true, however, for having settled the 


THE 
DRAMA 


A subscription to the DRAMA brings you a year’s 
with all that is best in the theatre. 


The DRAMA has much to offer during the coming 
many effective one-act plays for reading or 


acting, regular reviews of the New York and Chicago 


of significance, news of the London, 


Yearly subscription to the DRAMA entitles the 


subscriber to a full membership in the Drama League 
of America, and to the many benefits which may be 
derived from this association. 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR $3. 
Five months’ trial subscription for $1. 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION 
553 Athenaeum Building, Chicago 


Attached herewith is $3 or $1 for which send me 


the Drama for twelve months or five months. 


Street 


City 


matter for myself I can apply the 
theory generally and find whether it 
works in the main or not. Robert 
Louis Stevenson could not have writ- 
ten 


In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle-light 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day 


or “I have a little shadow that goes in 
and out with me”, if his own child- 
hood had not persisted with him and 
he had been able to retain that quality 
that most of us, alas, leave behind us 
at adolescence. 

I was an American child, not so long 
ago but that some of it seems very real 
to me, and was introduced into a new 
world when I found the public library. 
I had always owned books, but not 
enough, not nearly enough, and neither 
the neighbors nor my relatives could 
lend me a satisfactory number. I read 
for the pure joy of the world it opened 
to me, the experiences I could enjoy 
and the different scenes and ages rep- 
resented, but above all for the rhythm 


PLAY 
WRITING 


Have you plots in your mind? Do you often 
wish to dramatize your ideas, but are you 
handicapped by not knowing how? 


If so, this is your opportunity to fulfill y 
ambition. For the first time, a personalized co 
in play-writing is offered by correspondence. 
brings out your latent talents and develops y 
individual tendencies. 

The great scarcity of good plays and the ‘ 
royalties for successes make this course as profital' 
as it is fascinating. It is given under the su 
vision of experts, with great resources at tl! 
command. It is practical throughout, covering « 
year’s instruction by easy stages. If you ha 
creative imagination and want to devote your ti 
to self-advancement, learn how Theodore Bal! 
Hinckley, editor of THE DRAMA, and his as 
ciates, are helping others by individual instruct 

Complete information will be sent if you mail 
coupon below at once. 


rm 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION 
553 Athenaeum Building, Chicago 


Please send me full information regarding y 


course in play-writing. 


Please mention Taz Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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“Of the very first water ;” Norman Angell 
“It increases in interest with every number ;” H. L. Mencken 


Seven years in the life of a magazine is a pretty fair test of its virility and appeal. Strength 
of purpose to stand alone in the dispassionate and critical interpretation of the extraor- 
dinarily complicated facts of Jewish life in America and the world over, has given 


THE MENORAH JOURNAL 


a unique position in magazinedom. With no axe to grind, but 
Opinions of The determined to present the truth (as seen by non-Jews as well 
Menorah Journal as Jews) concerning the relation of these facts to the whole 
Lente Datermever: life of America, Europe and the Near East. THe MENoRAH 
“FT de not know whether JourNaL has been able to achieve its extraordinary success 
to thank you or upbraid you through the codperation of leading scholars and publicists on 
ED Fe ge a both sides of the water. As examples of the sweep and 
than usually cluttered sad I liberality of THe MENoRAH JoURNAL, may be cited the fol- 
had promised myself an lowing articles: “The Future of Palestine and the Hopes 
evening of constructive—and of the Jews,” by the late Viscount Bryce; “The Jew in the 
possibly creative—work. T 4 ? a ‘ oe Ps ons 
heuad welumes of ‘The Modern World,” by Georg Brandes, the famous critic; 
Menorah Journal arrived “Nationality in the Modern World,” by Professor Zimmern; 
shortly before supper and I “Escaping Judaism,” by Professor H. A. Wolfson of Harvard; 
intended to give them the ar. R° a: © _ . » See “nr eas 4 
proverbial ‘casual’ glance. Jewish Social Ethics,” by President Eliot; “The Twilight of 
.-.-At midnight I was still Hebraic Culture,” by Prof. Max Margolis; “Israel and Medi- 
putting off my conscience cine,” by the late Sir William Osler; and papers by a host 
with ‘only five minutes ° ’ - ee - mae ¥ 
eave?” of other writers of highest rank, including Dr. Max Nordau, 
Dr. Stanley Hall, Gilbert Murray, Prof. John Dewey, etc. 
Israel Zangwill: But THe MENorAH JoURNAL is particularly proud of the 
I continue to read The . ite t is develoni a var i atiste 
Menorah Journal with the younger writers it is developing—essayists, poets, dramatists, 


growing conviction that it is and story-writers. 

h 1 tellectual . . . : . 
which Raglish-epcaking Jew Among the foreign authors in forthcoming issues will be, 
ry possesses. Arthur Schnitzler, Fritz Mauthner, Richard Beer-Hoffmann, 


Flinders Petrie, J. E. Poritzky and others. 


THE FEBRUARY ISSUE FREE 


With a year’s subscription to THE MENORAH JOURNAL 


Among the leading features of the February issue are: ! 

“Matches,” David Liebovitg 
A one-act play on the conflicts between the old and the new generations of Jews in this 
country. 

“André Spire,” Pwas Babette Deutsch 
A study in Jewish sensibility. 

“The Idea of Torah in Judaism,” Prof. George Foot Moore of Harvard 
A masterly presentation of the leading Jewish doctrines, 

“The Challenge of Anti-Semitism,” Elisha M. Friedman 


Author of “International Finance and Its Reorganization,” 
“America and Its New Era., etc. 


Poetry, fiction, literary criticism, etc. 


Special Offer— THE MENORAH JOURNAL, Dept. B-2 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 167 West 13th Street, New York City. 


Please send your February number free 
Mirrors of ‘Washington and a year’s subscription to The Menorah 
Journal, for which I enclose $3.00; or 
$5.00 for a two years’ subscription and a 
Back to Methuselah copy of book indicated below. 
By Grorce BerNarD SHAW 
or 


Zionism and World Politics 
By Horace M. Kaien 


With a TWO YEARS’ subscription to Tor MENoRAH 
Journal for $5.00. 
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CONTEMPORARY VERSE 
ALL-POETRY MONTHLY 


The exponent of sane vital- 
ity in American poetry. 


CHARLES WHARTON STORK, EDITOR 


“The best of our magazines of verse. . . as 
fresh as the May woods.” —New Repubiic. 
“Its poetry is admirably selected.”—Liter- 
ary Digest. 
“A discreet protest against too much lib- 
erty.” —Poetry Review. 
“The sense of catering and expediency is 
refreshingly absent.”—Sudscriber. 
“Such a friendly magazine, aside from 
being pure gold from cover to cover.” 
Another Subscriber. 
Address CONTEMPORARY VERSE, Logan 
P. O., Philadelphia. Terms, $1.75 a year. 
Sample copy tree. 


This magazine represents no clique 
or school. $375.00 in prizes offered 
for 1922. 


ee 
POEMS 


Second Series 


Gi with the simplicity 
and lightness that make 


words sing. He builds the mate- 


rial of the five senses into some- 
_his 


English lanes and byways into the 


thing beyond the _ senses, 


secret springs of joy by which 
men live. 

Mr. Squire is perhaps best known 
as Editor of the London Mercury. 


At All Booksellers 
$2.00 


and delight of words well phrased. I 
read “The House of Seven Gables”, 
“The Scarlet Letter”, and “The Mar- 
ble Faun” for the beauty and pure 
poetry of some of the imagery that 
Hawthorne uses in telling his stories, 
and had to reread some of them when 
I grew up to understand parts of the 
stories. Homer’s “Iliad” and even 
some of the translations of Euripides 
made me quite happy though I didn’t 
always understand it all. I wouldn’t 
give up what I did get out of it for 
anything that could be offered now. 

I, too, wept over the Elsie books, 
but at the same age read “Dombey and 
Son”, “David Copperfield”, “A Tale of 
Two Cities”, and Kipling, almost 
everything of Dumas, Shakespeare, 
and even “Les Miserables’, “Toilers 
of the Sea”, and “The Man Who 
Laughs”. The children of today are 
much the same except that they are 
affected with the speed mania of their 
parents and must “hurry along”, be it 
by motor or movie. The plot is 
grasped and the story over in a few 
moments, at the movie, and yet our 
movie shelf in the library on which we 
place all the books that we know have 
been filmed has to be filled daily, and 
the young people take them home and 
read them, too. 

The books in the library are care- 
fully selected, the best fairy tales, ad- 
venture, science, and literature that 
we can find, and we can’t afford copies 
enough to satisfy the eager children. 
If we put out innumerable copies of 
“Tom Sawyer” and the Alcott books, 
hundreds of fairy tales, Pyle’s “Robin 
Hood” and “King Arthur” in an after- 
noon, they disappear before night. 

The children stand and wait for 
hours to get a copy of Jacob’s fairy 
tales or some special colored one. A 
little girl said the other day to me, 
“T’ve waited since before vacation for 
this book.” 

A few years ago I had occasion to 
investigate the home of a girl of thir- 
teen who had cut out complete stories 
from two fairy tales borrowed from 


Please mention THz BookMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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the library. The squalor of the house 
was terrible: two bare rooms, the few 
articles of furniture in one of them 
dirty and broken beyond belief. The 
two children ragged and wild, and the 
mother out working by the day. The 
girl and I talked for an hour. Each 
time I asked her about the books she 
said she did not do it. At last I said, 
“Emma, did you want to be the par- 
ticular princess in-that story and live 
the life she lived, where it was warm 
and beautiful and life was lovely?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“What did you do with the stories 
that you cut out from the books?” 

She reached into the depths of the 
stuffed seat in the broken down chair 
by the mantel and handed them to me. 
I could have wept. 

The children read the best they can 
get and live it vicariously, and if they 
read a good deal of trash too, their 
healthy little minds slough it off and 
get rid of it and the rest stays by them 
and helps to make life worth living at 
the moment and a memory for later 
years. 

Little Henry Greenberg reading 
Greek and Norse mythology hour after 
hour in our Children’s Room each day 
is storing up things that will make the 
allusions in his literature classes later 
much more intelligible and bring a 
pleasant thought of Persephone, Thor, 
and Brunhilde because he knew them 
when a child. 

Put plenty of the best within their 
reach and they will use it. If I might 
paraphrase Bo-Peep very badly, “Let 
them alone and they’ll come home 
bringing their tales beside them!” 


Ruth Lambert Jones, in a burlesque 
in “The Literary Review” called “Our 
Contributors”, satirizes us with a keen 
pen. We bow as we quote her: 


Tue Bookmart: 
LYNN FANE, we understand, is working on 
I first novel. We haven't seen it, but we 
for its speedy publication. We like his 
els. 
CHRISTOPHER Snow is working on a play. 
Ile wants us to make it plain that it is a play. 


Continued on Where to Buy Books page) 


The Necessary Book on 


THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


UT of all that has been 
written about the most 
shattering of world- 

events emerges one book, writ- 
ten by a young American who 
saw and was part of the scenes 
he so masterfully describes. 
It is “THE book of the Rus- 
sian Revolution,” as Floyd 
Dell calls it, the work to 
which you will inevitably turn 
a the years to come. 
t is 


5 


“Through the Russian Revolution’ 


By 
Albert Rhys Williams 


“*His pictures of the workers and 
peasants with whom he came in con- 
tact are tinged with warm human 
sympathy.”-—-N. Y. Tribune. 


“It is and will remain for all time 
the first book in the English language 
to which every writer about the Rus- 
sian Revolution will turn.’’ 

— Upton Sinclair. 

“Seldom is read pages of more 
vivid description, surcharged with pa- 
thos, passion and bewitching dreams 
and then the awakening to crass reali- 
ties.’’—The Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

A rare piece of book-making with 


many stirring photographs and ten 
Soviet posters in color. 


$2.00 at your bookstore 
BONI & LIVERIGHT 
Publishers 


105 West 40th St. New York City 


Please mention THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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gs THE BOOKMAN 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


eenensenensensanenanenetaatecia 


Published in Great Britain by Hodder and Stoughton Limited 


MERICAN readers are as interested in English literature as English 

readers are in American, and THE BOOKMAN is glad of the hospi- 

tality of these pages to introduce itself to any of the large reading 
public of the United States who are not already acquainted with it. 

THE BOOKMAN was founded by Sir William Robertson Nicoll in Octo- 
ber, 1891, and has long since established itself as the leading literary monthly in 
Great Britain. The List of its contributors includes the most distinguished critics 
of its time, but its appeal has always been as much to the book-reading public as 
to the literary student. THE BOOKMAN’S articles on literature vat seven of 
letters of the past and present and its reviews of new books are well-informed 
and scholarly without being academic, for its guiding principle is that all books 
that matter are interesting and no critic is efficient who cannot write about them 
interestingly. 

The chief article in each Number is devoted to some famous author of to- 
day or yesterday, and in this way THE BOOKMAN deals, from time to 
time, with the great writers of all countries. 

In THE BOOKMAN GALLERY special attention is given to new and 
promising authors. 

The NEWS NOTES contain book-gossip of the month with personal notes 
about authors of the moment. 

Its illustrations are a distinctive feature of THE BOOKMAN, these includ- 
ing portraits, caricatures, fac-similes, photographs and drawings of authors and of 

ocuments, persons and places associated with them, as well as reproductions 
of illustrations from books. 

THE BOOKMAN’'S monthly Prize Competitions, for the best lyric, the 


best review, etc., are extraordinarily popular and draw competitors from all parts 
of the world. 


THE BOOKMAN issues during the year special Spring, Autumn and 
Christmas Numbers, these containing in addition to all usual features, illustrated 
Supplements dealing with the new books of each season. 

The Christmas BOOKMAN has grown to a handsome volume of over two 
hundred pages, and in addition to four illustrated Supplements contains numerous 
presentation plate portraits and pictures in colour and black-and-white. The 
demand for it is so icreasingly large that it goes out of print every year 
immediately after publication, and is admittedly the most artistic and the most 
important of the literary annuals. 

In a word, THE BOOKMAN offers a full and attractive survey of each 


year s literature and does not fail to give due attention to the literature of all time. 


\OONOOAOEDADAAEEOOEREDOENEDEUOLEDDGEOEDDOAOELDQOREELELEELUEDEDOSUAEGOEOLSLLEUUUUGELLEOUE TUDO LTEEEEEOUEUUUOEU UENO T EOLA EOEDEOEONTOOOE NOG OTODEAOOEEONOEEODERUED CUCU ERAEEUOLURELECAOEAEGOEEAEUERDEAOROEREREDORSSLEDOCESOEEAOAESEEEREEDEREREESOEREEEVL) (| (1011! 3 


ORDER FORM 


To Messrs. HODDER & STOUGHTON Limited, 


St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, England 
Please send to 


aia acatitn ecb csadaicnaieetaiatireahicibiadiiaiedtaadivbas 
Ce ee 
Annual Subscription, £1 Is. 6d. 


NURenenane LAUEEENOLOGGLOOUUUATIONUGELEEDADEDODDLOONOLOEEROLUGUEOUOAOEDEUEEEDESESEDOOERERDEOAOOGEDELODODEEOEGUOLOUEOLEUDLELEDOUDOUNELLAUONAUOOOOUCUUEOEL LEU T1 1 (OOO TEEECETELEALAOCTENOTTEOEE OOOO EOOE POLSTDO SOOO DEOOA ADDO ALUREOEOOOOOEEE ALL) aur 
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MAY LAMBERTON BECKER is well 
known to the women of the country 
(nor does this mean that she is un- 
known to others) as a lecturer, and as 
the editor of “The Reader’s Guide” in 
the “Literary Review” of the New 
York “Evening Post’. This depart- 
ment of hers has proved so popular 
that the “Post” is running a special 
section on Wednesdays to take care 
of the overflow of questions which 
come to her. She possesses an un- 
canny knowledge of books, we find, 
nor does she ever hesitate to ask ad- 
vice. Her columns, moreover, are al- 
ways entertaining as well as inform- 
ative. ALBERT SCHINZ, of the depart- 
ment of French language and litera- 
ture at Smith College, is a contributor 
to various reviews on subjects con- 
nected with French literature and 
modern philosophy. His latest book 
is “French Literature of the Great 
At present he is 


War” (Appleton). 
working on a review of the books of 
the year in France for the “New 


International Year Book” (Dodd, 
Mead). WITTER BYNNER, president 
of the Poetry Society of America, 
poet, and lecturer, is at the moment 
busily engaged in preparing his 
translations from the Chinese for 
publication. DONALD OGDEN STEWART 
is patiently awaiting another idea for 
a parody, to follow his “Parody Out- 
line of History” (Doran). CHAR- 
LOTTE MEw is an English poet, whose 
book recently published in America, 
“Saturday Market” (Macmillan), was 
received with the highest praise. This 
is our final instalment of autobio- 
graphical chapters by THEODORE 
DREISER, author of “Sister Carrie”, 


“The Genius”, etc., etc. Other extracts 
of this fascinating story will doubtless 
appear in the periodicals, and the en- 
tire book will be published before 
many months. 

MILTON RAISON, who is now dis- 
patch agent for the Port of New 
York for the Merchant Marine 
Library Association, will soon publish 
a volume of verses to be called “Spin- 
drift”. He is also at work on a diary 
of his experiences at sea and as a 
beachcomber in South America. Per- 
haps there has never been a more un- 
conventional story of boy life from 
the ages of sixteen to eighteen. ROBERT 
Cortes HoLumAy has turned about 
from “Turns about Town” (Doran) 
and is exploring the field of literary 
endeavor, which he already knew well. 
ISABEL PATERSON, a Canadian by 
birth, at present living in New York 
City, is the author of two novels, one 
of them “The Shadow Rider’, and 
of several successiul short stories. 
Among other things, she tells us, “I 
might have mentioned that I once 
sold a short story to ‘The Smart Set’, 
and once got a kind letter from Mr. 
Robert H. Davis, but cela va sans dire 
-—if one writes.” The kindly patron- 
age of Mencken, Nathan, and Davis is 
one of the phenomena of the literary 
world in America. If you think by 
any chance that you have discovered 
a new talent, examine it most care- 
fully and you will find that without 
a shadow of doubt it has already 
come under the influence of one of the 
aforementioned gentlemen. THERESA 
TuBBY explains herself clearly enough. 
We recently attended a lecture by her 
husband at a luncheon given for him 
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in New York City by some adoring 
ladies. He seemed to be an impressive 
figure to them. So far we have been 
unable to discover from our English 
correspondents just what his status in 
London is; but his lecture agent here, 
while he says little except by implica- 
tion of his literary attainments, as- 
sures us that, socially, he is impec- 
cable. 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING declares 
that two years ago, when his first 
book “If You Don’t Write Fiction” 
(McBride) was published, he was a 
“Grub Street hobo”. It was shortly 
after this that he decided to write fic- 
tion. His first efforts, he tells us, 
were not notably successful; but re- 
cently he has been selling stories with 
frequency. He has apparently learned 
the knack. CARL SANDBURG’s “Slabs 
of the Sunburnt West” (Harcourt) 
will be published shortly. Recently 
we read some of his fairy stories, 
which seem to us to be equal to his 


poetry in rhythm and imagery. They 
are funny, too, with a quaint humor 
that one had not expected to find. 
DANA BURNET, poet and short story 


writer, recently published his first 
novel, “The Lark” (Little, Brown). 
Perhaps the trials of author with 
editor have never been more poignant- 
ly expressed than in his story which 
we print this month. CHARLES WHAR- 
TON STORK, who edits “Contemporary 
Verse” from Philadelphia, is known 
as a translator from the Scandinavian 
as well as a native poet. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY was. an un- 
wearied letter writer: her courtesies 
to a legion of friends, her unfatigued 
desire to respond to every petition and 
question, called out letters by. practi- 
cally every mail. Writing to FATHER 
EARLS from Oxford in 1912, she said, 
apologizing for a delay, “And by ac- 
tual record, I wrote, in 1911, 3836 
letters !! . . so I think you will 
understand how postponements in that 
line, up to the very brink of utter dis- 


courtesy, have got too great a hold on 
me.” Louise Guiney’s letters are 
cherished not merely as documents of 
friendship; they have the measure- 
ments of literature. Says Alice Brown 
of them: “In them she lost her sense 
of studious responsibilities and — 
strange paradox of time!—it is they 
who may go farthest toward making 
her immortal.” 

ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD, of the 
staff of the New York “Evening 
Post”, and KENNETH ANDREWS, man- 
aging editor of the new “Our World”, 
are regular contributors. ELINOR 
WYLIE, whose “Nets to Catch the 
Wind” (Harcourt) has been the out- 
standing book of original verse from 
a woman this season, has just com- 
pleted a novel. JOHN ERSKINE, pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a poet and essayist as well. 
Mary K. Forp asks to be omitted from 
the Contributors’ Column. 


RUTH HALE is president of the Lucy 
Stone League, an organization of 
women who believe in keeping their 
maiden names after marriage. At a 
meeting of the League on March 12 
Heywood Broun and Arthur Somers 
Roche debated on the question “Shall 
Women Lose Their Names at Mar- 
riage?”, Mr. Roche upholding the 
affirmative side. The following re- 
marks, entitled “To Ruth Hale’, come 
to us from one “C—”: 


Je suis féministe, moi! But I rise to ask — 
mildly but persistently — what in this maiden 
names for matrons controversy, what, I pray you, 
is the “own” name you so determinedly cherish” 
Isn’t it merely something donated you for pur- 
poses of identification before you were able to 
perform that service for yourself? 

Why then so defiant of the man whom above 
all others—however temporarily—you presumably 
prefer? Why can you not accept something from 
the man you select and elect to love and live with 
as readily as you did from parents to whom you 
may be definitely indifferent—you certainly were 
at the time they christened you. (Confound these 
yous—they’re quite impersonal, of course.) 

I readily grant you all the illustrations of 
actresses, artists and other people of particular 
individuality deliberately choosing their nemes and 
making them peculiarly their possession. Keep 
‘em and welcome. But for the, alas, preponderant 
masses of ordinary and only semi-extraordinary 
women ! 
direction. 


Even here I advance a step in your 
No sense at all—pure possessiveness, 
etc., in a woman becoming Mrs. John Frederick 
Tower. But any vigorous objection to being 
Dorothy Despard Tower? Isn't there after all 
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Important 


GRADED BIBLE STORIES 


Book I: Grades 1 and 2, Ages S to 7 
Book li: Grades 3 and 4, Ages 7 to 10 


WILLIAM JAMES MUTCH, Ph. D., Professor 
of Philosophy and Religion, Ripon College. 
This series, which is to consist of four volumes 
covering the eight grades, is for the use of 
teachers and parents, and the children them- 
selves, in the Weekday Church school, the Bible 


School and the Home. 

Each, 12mo. Net, $1.25 
THE APPROACH to the NEW 
TES TAMENT-tThe Hibbert Lecture 
Pan nt pie hl nent ae at 


REV. PROF. JAMES MOFFATT, D. D., D.Litt. 
Author of “A New Translation of the “New 
Testament.” 
The leading authority of today on the New Tes- 
tament sums up in this volume the results of 
modern reverent and constructive criticism. A 
masterly treatment of a vital subject for all 
thinking Christians. 12mo. Net, $3.00 


THE PILGRIM — Essays on Religion 


T. R. GLOVER, D.D., Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
_ lege, Cambridge, and Public Orator for the Uni- 
versity. Author of “Jesus in the Experience of 
Men,” “Jesus of History,” etc. 
We shall value this book most for the wonder- 
ful papers in which the author develops the 
theme which he has already set before us in 
his “Jesus of History.”—The Challenge. 
12mo. Net, $1.75 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE 
OF A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY— 


The Swarthmore Lecture fer 1912 
T. R. GLOVER, D.D., Fellow of St. John’s 


College, Cambridge. Author of “Jesus in the 
Experience of Men,” “Jesus of History,” etc. 
Through some strange oversight this remarkable 
contribution to the discussion of the character 
of the Christian Church has not hitherto been 
published in America. 12mo, Net, $1.50 


PREACHING IN LONDON— 


A Diary of Anglo-American Friendship 


REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D., Litt. D. 
The publication of this diary in the Atlantic 
Monthly brought forth from all over the coun- 
try a flood of approving letters. The preacher- 
Ambassador has in his own inimitable way 
taken us behind the scenes in England and 
shown us what we would most like to see. 

12mo, Net, $1.50 


THE DIVINE INITIATIVE 


REV. PROF. H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.D., 
D. Phil. Author of “Immortality and the Fu- 
ture.” 
A notable addition to present-day apologetics— 
it will re-kirdle hope and reassure the doubt-- 
ing. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


DORAN 
13,0,8) st 


New Books 


THE BIBLE FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


Volume I: The Beok of Genesis 
Volume li: Moses and the Exedus 


REV. J. PATERSON-SMYTH, B. D., LL.D., 
Author of “How We Got Our Bible,” etc. 
The first two volumes in a ‘series of brief com- 
méntaries on the entire Bible, prepared expressly 
for use in Weekday Church-school, Sunday 
School and Home. The succeeding volumes wilil 
be: : “The Prophets and the Kings,” IV: 
“Joshua and the Judges” and V: “The Life of 
Our Lord.” Each, 12mo. Net, $1.25 


THE EAGLE LIFE 


—Studies in the Old Testament 


REV. J. H. JOWETT, D.D., Author of “The 
Redeemed Family of God,” etc. 
These studies in the Old Testament possess that 
never-failing freshness and joyous assurance al- 
ways to be found in Dr. Jowett’s messages. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE FRIEND ON THE ROAD 


—Studies in the New Testament 


REV. J. H. JOWETT, D.D., Author of “The 
Preacher: His Life and Work,” etc. 
Dr. Jowett’s messages grow more mellow, more 
comforting, more uplifting, if that were possible, 
as his great ministry through the pulpit and the 
press reaches a constantly widening circle. 


12mo. Net, $1.50 
THE BOOK OF 
MISSIONARY HEROES 


BASIL MATHEWS, Author of “The Argonauts 

of Faith.” 
Realistic stories of daring deeds of the great 
missionary heroes, by a master of the art of 
entertaining and influencing the youthful reader. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


REV. T. W. PYM, D.S.O., M.A., Head of 
Cambridge House. 
Deals in a fresh and practical way with the ap- 
plication of the teachings of the new psychology 
to Christian faith and practice. 
12mo, Net, $1.50 


THE UNIVERSALITY 
OF CHRIST 


RIGHT REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bishop of 
Manchester. 
Lectures framed with a view 
swers to problems prominent in 
Christian students at this time. 
12mo. 


to suggesting an- 
the minds of 


Net, $1.25 


AT YOUR RELIGIOUS BOOKSTORE 


George H. Doran Company 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 


244 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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I shall not be 


content until I 


have introduced 
the real tea-tasters of 


literature to this new 
novel by Aldous Huxley. 
I strongly support the 


eight-hour law for adjectives 
and that places a considera- 
ble restraint upon the things I should 
like to say about CROME YELLOW. 
However, if you read LIMBO, Al- 
dous Huxley’s earlier novel, or 
LEDA, a volume of poems, the ad- 
jectives are entirely unnecessary. 
Nothing like LIMBO has appeared 
here, unless it be Norman Davey’s 
THE PILGRIM OF A SMILE. But 
CROME YELLOW is a book to take 
to one’s heart for its two-edged and 
rapier-like blade of humor and satire. 
Its people and its situations are drop- 
ped into our minds by Mr. Huxley 
like a Japanese water-flower and for 
days thereafter unfold their first-hid- 
den colors and forms. CROME YEL- 
LOW is a book to chuckle over for 
weeks. It is said on excellent au- 
thority that if the names of certain 
English society-folk were written 
over Mr. Huxley’s characters, a bomb 
would be set off in social and literary 
London. Whether this is true or not, 
the story remains—a needle-tipped 
lance of flashing humor thrusting 
through the chain mail of a too- 


solemn society. 


an? 


some convenience in having the same surname in 
a family? At least, or especially, if you con- 
template offspring. 

Why not eliminate “Mrs.”? Mister serves 
equally well for married and unmarried males— 
how about Miss for women? Whose business but 
their own anyway whether they’re single or not 

On the whole I’m strong for your doing what- 
ever appeals to you most, but the crux of the 
matter rather seems to me—getting down to 
brass tacks—-what would your “own name” have 
been if your Mother hadn’t taken your Father's? 


PecGy BAIRD (Mrs. Malcolm Cow- 
ley) is at present in Paris with her 
husband. BuRTON RASCOE has failed 
to send us a diatribe concerning his 
likes and dislikes, which he promised 
us. You'll probably find it in this 
department for next month. H. S. 
RUSHMORE is well acquainted with 
editorials, since he himself is on the 
staff of the New York “Evening 
World”. PIERRE DE LANUX, on the 
eve of his departure for France, has 
been much occupied with the recent 
exhibition of painted doors by his 
wife, Eyre de Lanux, at the Knoedler 
galleries in New York. 


At the risk of diverting potential 
BoOKMAN subscribers to the pink lit- 
erature here alluded to, we print a 
communication from Maurice §. Sulli- 
van of Redlands, California, which he 
entitles “Something You Miss’: 

“For Christmas I received from a 
friend a series of THE BOOKMAN. 
Another kind friend gave me a copy 
of a magazine alluringly colored in 
pink, and apparently devoted to the 
entertainment and instruction of the 
blue-coated men who guard our traffic 
corners, tell us to move on, and put us 
in jail. It would be hard to say which 
gift I enjoyed the more. Each had 
its merits, but I am rather inclined to 
think the pink periodical gave me the 
greater entertainment. 

“Besides doing meritorious work in 
its own field, it went over into that of 
THE BOOKMAN, in competition, as it 
were. Under the heading ‘Rare 
Books’ appeared the following vol- 
umes of which THE BoOKMAN has 
neglected to make mention: ‘How to 
Write Love Letters’, ‘How to Read 
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OF ALL THE USELESS 
THINGS IN THE WORLD 


the most useless is a magazine which has outlived its day. 


THE DIAL 


is contemporaneous. It lives in its age, and in the field of creative expression 
it reflects that age for those rare spirits blessed with intellectual curiosity. 
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If you are, THE DIAL will come to you as a revelation and a delight. 
America has never had a magazine like it before. “One of the finest literary 
reviews in the world today,” said Valéry Larbaud in a recent issue of the 
Revue de France. 
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Send a dollar bill with this coupon to THE DIAL, 152 West 13th Street, New 
York CITY, and we will send you a three months’ trial subscription. 
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GABRIEL WELLS 


489 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Announces The Temple Bar Edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson 


IN TEN VOLUMES 


The Finest Edition of the World’s Greatest Biography 
Superbly Illustrated Printed in Large Type 


Limited to 750 Copies 


Edited by Clement Shorter 
With Special Introductions by 


ALeyn Lye tit READE G. K. CHESTERTON WALTER DE LA MARE 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL A. Epwarp NEWTON C. B. TInKEer 
Wm. P. TRENT JoHN DRINKWATER R. A. Kinc 
R. B. ADAM 
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CARMEN ARIZA 20h Fess 
Author of “The Diary of Jean Evarts,’’ 
“The Mayor of Filbert” 


The most powerful novel of religious and political 
intrigue ever written. Its diverse threads run from the 
Vatican to the trackless jungle of South America—from 
the Spanish Main to Washington and NewYork. Carmen 
Arizais the final answer to the religious question and 
is the only novel that has handled it in a strictly scien- 
tific way and worked it out to a demonstrable solution. 

Colored frontispiece. cloth cover, $2.50net. Leather 
cover, $3.50 net. (Edition de Luxe) Leather cover, 
all gilt edges, $4 OO net. Postage, 15 cents. 


THE MAESTRO COMPANY 
Monadnock Biock CHICAGO 





DRAWING 
Ink 
HIGGINS: | seeteeorssns 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 


LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ /nks and Adhe- 
sives. They will be a revelation to you 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, an 
withal so efficient. 
? At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


— er 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From New York Every Wednesday and Saturday 
From Bermuda Every Tuesday and Saturday 
Tickets good on either steamer. Offering 
unequalled express service via 


SPECIAL EASTERN TRIP 


Palatial S. S. “Fort St. George” 
Leaves N. Y. April 8—Arrives N. Y. April 15 


Fastest Steamers on the Bermuda Route 


The palatial oil burning steamers of the Furness 
Bermuda Line land their passengers and baggage 
directly at Hamilton Dock, avoiding the discomforts, 
inconvenience and delay of landing by tender. 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


Twin-screw, 14,000 tons displacement 


8S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


Twin-screw, 11,000 tons displacement 


Bermuda Offers All Outdoor Sports 
including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Fishing, 
Riding, Driving, Etec. No Passports—Many Mod- 
ern Hotels. Write for Attractive Inclusive Rates. 

FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St. - - New York 
Or Any Tourist Agent 


People’s Minds’, ‘How to Make Love 
and ‘Vaudeville Jokes’. Each may b. 
had for 25 cents. One foresees a rush 
of collectors to obtain the last-named. 
for it may be the jokes are on the 
original papyrus, unearthed from the 
resting place of some Theban wag. 

“THE BOOKMAN gives us the Per- 
fect Ten, but not a word about the 
Big Four, to wit, ‘A Game of Love’, 
‘The Girl He Forsook’, ‘Ethel Dreene’, 
and ‘A Wasted Love’. For 25 cents 
Henry Huntington’s or anybody else’s 
agent may procure ‘Lovers’ Secrets’. 
This book tells how to begin courting 
and get over bashfulness. 


“The diligent reader of the adver- 
tising columns may acquire a means 
of physical as well as mental stimu- 
lation. Numerous makes of stills are 
advertised, but it is distinctly stated 
they are for use in distilling water 
for the automobile or for experi- 
mental work in the laboratory. 


“The author who hasn’t been 
making much money lately may re- 
trieve his fortunes by purchasing 
what are technically known as ivories, 
guaranteed to obey the will of the 
owner. One kind word from the for- 
tunate possessor of these cubes and 
they will present him most desirable 
numbers. Or if he is wearied of try- 
ing unsuccessfully to break into the 
magazines, he might change his pro- 
fession. For $1 he may gain admit- 
tance to the most exclusive homes in 
America, with much material profit. 
Five master keys, guaranteed to open 
hundreds of door locks, will provide 
the means of fame and fortune. 

“TI think I shall subscribe for that 
paper.” 





THE BOOKFELLOWS 


Announce a brochure giving the poems receiv- 
ing prizes and honorable mention in the Laura 
Blackburn Lyric Poetry Contest. Price 
Stamps taken. 


Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk. 
4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please mention THe BookMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
Fiction 

Mr. Prohack, by Arnold Bennett [Doran]. 

Dodo, by E. F. Benson, new edition [Doran]. 

The Secret Victory, by Stephen McKenna 
[Doran]. 

Crome Yellow, by Aldous Huxley [Doran]. 

Emmett Lawler, by Jim Tully [Harcourt]. 

Guest the One-Eyed, by Gunnar Gunnarsson, 
trans. by W. W. Worster [Knopf]. 

The Body in the Blue Room, by Sidney Williams 
[Penn]. 

The Fair Rewards, by Thomas Beer [Knopf]. 

The Parlor Begat Amos, by Arthur Sturges Hilde- 
brand [Harcourt]. 

The Deaves Affair, by Hulbert Footner Eeasent. 

Yollop, by George Barr McCutcheon [Dodd]. 

The Joy of Living, by Sidney Gowing [Putnam]. 

The Cornish Penny, by Coulson Cade [Stokes]. 

Explorers of the Dawn, by Mazo de la Roche 
[Knopf]. 

Caravans by Night, by Harry Hervey [Century]. 

The Inheritance of Jean Trouvé, by Nevil Hen- 
shaw [Bobbs]. 

Snowdrift. by James B. Hendryx [Putnam]. 

Oh, Susanna! A Romance of the Old American 
Merchant Marine, by Meade Minnigerode [Put- 
nam]. 

Sweet Waters, by Harold Nicolson [Houghton]. 

The City in the Clouds, by C. Ranger Gull {Har- 
court]. 

Torquil’s Success, by Muriel Hine ened. 

Out of the Middle West, by Bonnie Melbourne 
Busch [Burton]. 

Without Compromise, by Lilian Bennet-Thomp- 
son and George Hubbard [Century]. 

The Ways of .Laughter, by Harold Begbie 
[Putnam]. 

The Hands of Nara, by Richard Washburn Child 
[Dutton]. 

She Blows! And Sparm at That! by William 
John Hopkins [Houghton]. 

The Bracegirdle, by Burris Jenkins [Lippincott]. 


Biography and Memoirs 


The Life of Clara Barton, Founder of the Red 
— by William E. Barton, 2 vols. [{Hough- 
ton]. 

Prime Ministers and Presidents, by Charles 
Hitcheock Sherrill [Doran]. 

My Trip Abroad, by Charlie Chaplin [Harper]. 

Guy Hamilton Scull, compiled by Henry Jay 
Case [Duffield]. 

The Truth About Henry Ford, by Sarah T. Bush- 
nell [Reilly & Lee}. 

Lincoln, The Greatest Man of the Nineteenth 
Century, by Charles Reynolds Brown [Macmil- 


nj. 

Edgar A Poe: A Study, by John W. Robertson 
{San Francisco: Bruce Brough]. 

Manon Phlipon Roland, Early Years, by Evange- 
line Wilbour Blashfield [Scribner]. 

He Knew Lincoln, and Other Bill Brown Stories, 
by Ida M. Tarbell [Macmillan]. 

My Life in Paris Fifty Years Ago, by A. Ellen 
Stanton [Stratford]. 

Up Stream, An American Chronicle, by Ludwig 
Lewisohn [Boni]. 

tecollections and Reflections, by A Woman of No 
Importance [Doran]. 

American Portraits, 1875-1900, by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford [Houghton]. 


Poetry 


The Blue-Dragon Ballads, by Alfred James 
Fritchey [pub. at Los Angeles]. 

Music, Lyrical and Narrative Poems, by John 
Freeman [Harcourt]. 

Weavers with Words, Some Verse and Prose 

About Newspapers and Newspaper Folk, ed. by 
Nelson Antrim Crawford [Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College Press]. 

* oa of Cedar, by Katharine Morse [Macmil- 
an]. 

Veils of Samite, by J. Corson Miller [Small]. 

A Garden by the Sea, by A. Lefevre (London: 
Arthur L. Humphreys; Toronto: McClelland 
_& Stewart]. 

Vagrants, by Georgia E. Bennett [Seymour]. 


: THE MEDITERRANEAN : 


Coat full measure has not™ 


2A SUMMER CRUISEs 


AROUND 


been reached without a share 
of travel. Seeing other scenes and 
other people—each with some mes- 
sage, is a most necessary part of 
education. The supreme oppor- 
tunity of pleasurable, worthwhile 
travel is offered in our cruise-tour 
by specially chartered new and 
superb Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“Tuscania”’ sailing from New York 
July 5th, returning September 6th. 


Well - planned itineraries — long 
glorious Summer days spent cruis- 
ing or on leisurely and interesting 
shore excursions. 

Option to return via North Atlantic. There 
are various programs for visiting PAL- 
ESTINE — ROME — the PASSION 
PLAYS at OBERAMMERGAU — dif- 


ferent parts of Northern Europe including 
PARIS (Battlefields), LONDON, etc. 


Inclusive Fares from $600 
For Full Particulars Apply 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, N.Y. 561 Fifth Ave..N.Y 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montrea! Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices Throughout the World 


Margot Asquith 
of Fiction 


Rumor says that E. F. Benson 
modelled Dodo on Margot 
Asquith when Margot was a 
débutante. Dodo is certainly 
Margot’s powerful rival as the 
most effervescent,  scintillat- 
ing, restless, reckless and irre- 
sistible of heroines. Wherever 
Dodo is, is the center. When 
Dodo arrives, the party has 
begun; and when she goes, it 
is over. Enter Dodo. 


By E. F. Benson 


At All Book- 
stores $1.75 
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F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 
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OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever need 
help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read for 
Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I became 
consulting specialist to them and to Holt, Stokes, 
Lippincott, Harcourt and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work salable. 

Let me help YOU. I am closely in touch with 
the market for books, short stories, articles and 
verses, and I have a special department for plays 
and scenarios. 

Send for my circular. 

THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
849 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


|) ee eee ee Ra 
Graining for Ai thorshir 
4 How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 
b\> Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
sd spare time profitable. 
| ‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
’ wh, Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism.. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. _“Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
, Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also pubhsh The Writer's Monthly, the lead 
ng magazine for hterary workers sample copy 20 cents. annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript criticism service. ° 





e School 
Dep't. 295 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 807 INCORPORATED 1904 


THE WRITER'S MONTHLY , ,E#ie¢>y 


A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


CAROLYN WELLS says: ‘‘The best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is PRACTICAL.’’ 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY Dept. 11 
Springfield, Mass. 


Please mention Tus BookMAN 
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Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids | 


esnn)ryeusecroqwenneeugeaes ts s41104) 70404 /D9RU4400 0m sonanentennnTncs4suneee sotasssceneseuconsacuens4s ONEF¥¢ ues ss s40n0s0 1401040400000 19( 088800) 048174 ONREEAUERERDOERNANRETCEREMAREUORDOSERONOGGEINEOUORAWEOOETOOUEROONOVRESTOEDU StU EURASIOEEREITED:99QQSUETOUNSUERSEVEETOUNOUNOGIUGE OU HUOELOOUEETOEEYESESLeRtoUsLiAcDoNseseOoEA AECL bene MEbeMReE. 


LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 
years’ editorial experience at your service. 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Summer School for Writers 


SPECIAL COURSE in the technique ot 

short story writing for fiction writers and 
teachers of English will be given in New York, 
beginning July 10th, by Thomas H. Uzzell, 
associate of Professor Walter B. Pitkin, and 
former fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. Pro- 
fessor Pitkin’s methods will be used. Plots 
will be written in class and professional advice 
given. Further particulars will be given on 
request. 


Address: 
Thomas H. 


573 West 192nd Street 


Uzzell 
New York 


Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
2225 W. Grace St. Richmond, Virginia 





MSS. TYPEWRITTEN, CRITICISED, 
MARKETED. Typed with carbon copy (errors 


corrected! soc., 1000 words; typed with editorial re- 
vision, $1.00, 1000 words. Criticism, 25c., 1000 words. 
Terms for marketing, 10 percent. Established 1912 
WM. W. LABBERTON, Lit. Agt. 
569a West 150th Street, New York City 


An opportunity is offered to a limited number of 

students to take a practical course in the tech- 
nique of the short story that aims to meet com- 
mercial requirements without the sacrifice of lit- 
erary ideals. Instructor is a lady with experience 
as critic, instructor and writer. MSS., prose and 
verse, constructively criticized, also typewriting at 
literary rates. Address SHORT STORY, care The 
Bookman, New York City. 





Club Members 
» We assist ir 
’ preparing special articles, 


papers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly ser- 
vice suited to your requirements, highly endorsed 
Revision of manuscripts, story and books, a spe- 
cialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 

Room 491, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE§BOOK MAN ADVERTISER 


History and Political Science 


The Corner-stone of Philippine Independence, A 
Narrative of Seven Years, by Francis Burton 
Harrison [Century]. 

Some French Contemporary Opinions of the 
Russian Revolution of 1905, by Encarnacion 
Alzona [Columbia]. 

Secret Diplomacy, How Far Can It Be Elimina- 
ted? by Paul S. Reinsch [Harcourt]. 

The Evolution of Civilization, by Joseph McCabe 
[Putnam]. 


Drama 


Shakespeare, A Play in Five Episodes, by H. F. 
Rubinstein and Clifford Bax [Houghton]. 


Essays and Literary Studies 


Tradition and Progress, by Gilbert Murray 
[Houghton]. 

— in Arcady, by Charles Vince [Put- 
nam]. 

Rosinante to the Road Again, by John Dos Pas- 


sos [Doran]. 
Lord Byron, by Arturo Farinelli [Milan: R. 
Caddeo]}. 


Travel and Out of Doors 


Tahiti, by Tihoti (George Calderon) [Harcourt]. 

Gardening with Brains, Fifty Years’ Experience 
of a Horticultural Epicure, by Henry T. Finck 
( Harper]. 

Our Hawaii, by Charmian London, revised edition 
(Macmillan]. 

The Isle of Vanishing Men, A Narrative of Ad- 
venture in Gannibal-Land, by W. F. Alder 
[Century]. 


War and Reconstruction 


After the War, A Diary, by Lt.-Col. Charles 
a& Court Repington [Houghton]. 


Sociology and Economics 


Community Life and Civic Problems, by Howard 
Copeland Hill [Ginn]. 

Modern Economic Problems, by Frank A. Fet- 
ter, revised edition [Century]. 


Religion 
The Universality of Christ, by William Temple 
[Doran]. 


(Continued on Where to Buy Books Page) 


EDITORIAL SERVICE 


for authors, criticism, revision, marketing, type- 
writing. Conscientious, individual service. 
H. K. Ellingson, Box 523, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Writing for the Magazines 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


_Authoritative help on all kinds of maga- 
zine writing with reliable new data on what 
the editors want and how they want it 
written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS :—“Writing for the 
Magazines is a fine epitome of common sense in 
literary procedure. It seems to forsee every diffi- 
eulty of the novice and to throw light even upon 
the path of the professional. It is a sufficient 
coefficient for the scribe in his scramble up the 
slopes of Parnassus: It will help thousands.” 

Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.75 


DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 Springfield, Mass. 


The Student Writer 


The Author’s Trade Journal 
Founded 1916 





(Edited by WILLARD E. HAWKINS} 


In the past four months this magazine has 
published interviews with or practical arti- 
cles on writing problems by such masters of 
the craft as: 


- 
gti 
Fatt 


Scheduled for the immediate future are 
technical and inspirational articles by 


These authorities are telling writers the things they 
want to know—the things they must know in order 
to succeed at writing book, magazine, or screen ma- 
terial. 


Some Features 
Now running or soon to be presented: 


A series of interviews on writing problems with big 
authors of the day (begun in December) by Arthur 
Chapman. 


A searching technical series by David Raffelock. 


“The Handy Market List,” a quarterly section, 
listing over 300 periodical markets, with names and 
addresses corrected to date of publication, brief 
indication of type of material desired, and rates 
paid for manuscripts (latest publication in March). 


The most comprehensive Literary Market Tips de- 
gorteent found in any magazine. * ** “The 

it-Sharpener,” a monthly cash prize contest for 
those clever at plot-building. * * A course in 
Playwriting. * * A course in Verse-writing. 
* *  * Many other interesting departures. 


The Practical Note 


is consistently emphasized. How to write and how 
to sell are the outstanding characteristics of each 
issue. THE STUDENT WRITER is the trade 
journal which the professional author takes. Its 
contents are written by professionals for profes- 
sionals. But it is helpful also to the earnest ama- 
teur. It has been widely adopted by college de- 
partments of English and Journalism. 


Monthly — $1.50 a year 


Send 15 cents for specimen copy, or $1.00 
(mentioning THE BOOKMAN) for nine 
months’ trial subscription. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


1835 Champa St. 


Denver, Colorado. 


Please mention THrk BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 





COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


EVER before in the history of 

the American auction room has 
there been such a deluge of Dickens 
material thrown upon the market as 
during the present season. Two im- 
portant English collections, those of 
the late Dr. R. T. Jupp and Frederick 
Corder, and that of the late William 
Glyde Wilkins of Pittsburg, all rich in 
the rare Dickens first editions which 
tempt the collector, were sold within 
the space of a single month. Yet the 
material was readily absorbed, and 
most of it has gone into the hands of 
the collectors, for dealers did not care 
to run the risk of overstocking, and to 
tell the truth some of them did not 
have the money to tie up. Conse- 
quently the Dickens material went di- 
rectly to collectors, either through 
their own or order bids, and there are 
enough Dickens collectors to insure 
firm prices for any rare item. So the 
season’s sales, on the whole, have been 
astonishingly successful, in view of 
present business conditions. 


Dr. George Watson Cole, librarian 
of the Henry E. Huntington Library 
and president of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, commenting on 
the payment of high prices for books, 
says it has one good effect in bringing 
to light unknown copies of rare books, 
and in some cases editions hitherto 
unknown. One reads that a certain 
book has brought a high price, and 
immediately goes through his own 
library to see whether he has a copy 
of it. Unfortunately, there is another 
side to this, for many an owner of old 
books, finding that he has a work 


printed, for instance, by William 
Bradford, the first New York printer, 
jumps to the conclusion that his book 
is as valuable as some other Bradford 
imprint which has brought a high 
price. Undoubtedly the success of the 
Dickens sales will bring a lot of un- 
known material to the dealers, most 
of which will be of indifferent quality, 
and the owner will be surprised to 
learn not only that the dealer will not 
pay the auction price, but will not buy 
it at all. Most of the dealers who 
bought at the Dickens sales were act- 
ing on behalf of customers. 


Probably by the opening of the 
next book sale season the books of 
Henry E Huntington, New York and 
San Gabriel, California, will be under 


one roof. The library staff has been 
working under great disadvantages, 
as the permanent stacks have not 
been completed and may not be ready 
for the books before next July. In 
the mean time Mr. Huntington has 
been a large buyer of English litera- 
ture before the year 1640, together 
with modern first editions, and the 
constant receipt, unpacking, catalog- 
ing and checking-up of the new pur- 
chases has taken all the time of the 
staff. A supplement of the Hunting- 
ton check list of English literature 
before 1640 was issued two years ago, 
but a new one will not be prepared 
until there is a lull in buying; and Mr. 
Huntington is not likely to stop as 
long as unique treasures are coming 
into the market. 


The trustees of the New York Pub- 
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THE COLLECTORS’ GUIDE (Continued) 





lic Library have issued a formal and 
dignified protest against the proposed 
American valuation and duty on rare 
books, and present forcibly the rea- 
sons why such a tax on scholarship 
should not be imposed. Trustees of 
many other public libraries are doing 
the same thing. 

The exhibition of the American 
Bookplate Society, of contemporary 
bookplates, which was held at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, New York, is now 
going the rounds and will be shown in 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, and 


Portland, Oregon. This seventh an- 
nual exhibition has been highly suc- 
cessful, and represents the work of 
practically every civilized country. It 
is rather surprising that the “Athens 
of America” did not apply for the ex- 
hibit; but Boston bookplate collectors 
have not had an exhibition of book- 
plates for some years, and apparently 
have lost interest. 





. Old books, however, seem to retain 
their hold on the -affections of the 
Bostonians. The Club of Odd Volumes 
held an exhibition in March of works 
printed between 1455 and 1600, which 
contained some of the finest and rar- 
est specimens of incunabula belong- 
ing to the members. Only fifty books 
were shown, although it would have 
been possible to gather a much larger 
number of specimens from the Bos- 
ton district alone. A generation ago 
the collecting of incunabula fell off 
materially, but there appears to be 
an increased interest in the work of 
the earliest printers. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


searched for and found without charge. Send us 
i list of books you have wanted to get for a long 
me. We will find them for you. 
Orders for new books filled on the same day re- 
ived at a saving. 


Send Your Name for Monthly Announcements 


American Library Service 
500 Fifth Avenue. 


Dept. B. 





W. A. GOUGH 
BOOKSELLER 


now issues a monthly Catalogue of Old, 
Rare, and Curious Books. 

Collectors or readers interested will get 
them regularly on request. 


20 West 43rd Street- 


New York 
THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable ‘subject in s‘ock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 

FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. 


L’ART ANCIEN S. A. 
Dealers in Old Books & Prints 
LUGANO (Switzerland) 


Just published ; 








BULLETIN 5 


Early Medical Books 


BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS-Early Printed Books 
First Editions, Standard Authors, etc. Catalogues 
free. R. Atkinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, 8.E. 
Eng. 





STIKEMAN & CO. 


BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 West 32d St., New York 


Fine Bindings of every description. 
Restoring, Solander and Slip Cases. 


ing, etc, 
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THE BIBLIO Seas’ ox; 


is now the recognized organ of the old book 
trade and the book auction. THE BIBLIO 
contains each month selections from the 
priced auction sale catalogues, authoritative 
articles on Americana, a record of first edi- 
tions in demand, bibliographies of American 
and Foreign Authors; an unique system. of 
books wanted and for sale, and chat and 
gossip for the bookworm, the antiquarian 
and the collector of books, autographs and 
prints. 

Yearly subscription 
copies 25 cents. 
print. 


Address THE BIBLIO COMPANY 
POMPTON LAKES, NEW JERSEY 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
Rare books—First editions. 
Books now out of print. 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 
C. GERHARDT, 25 W. 42 Street, New York 


Inlaying, 
Special design- 


rate $2.50, single 
Early issues entirely out of 


Books Science, Literature, etc., Lists, Higene’s 


N.Y. City M-2441 Post St.,San Francisco. (Mention wants.) 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Annual Catalogue of 


BOOK BARGAINS 


In order to clear our shelves for inventory, 
it has been our custom to offer SEVERAL 
THOUSAND EXCELLENT TITLES— 
including Fiction, History, Travel, Reli- 
gion, Juveniles, et al.—at a marked re- 
duction from publishers’ prices. All of 
these books are listed and described in our 
Annual Catalogue of Book Bargains. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books 
of All Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-Sixth St. 























JOSEPH HORNE CO., PITTSBURGH 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Maga- 
zine Subscriptions. 


Mail orders carefully filled. 


Any book mentioned in THE Bookman, with 
few exceptions, may be obtained in 
THE BOOK SHOP OF 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
We buy rare books and sets. 


Please mention THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 









The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 


The Biblical History of the Hebrews to the Chris- 
tian Era, by F. J. Foakes-Jackson [Doran]. 
The Approach to the New Testament, by James 

Moffatt [Doran]. 

The Friend on the Road, New Studies in The 
Old Testament, by Rev. J. H. Jowett 
[Doran]. 

The Pilgrim, Essays on Religion, by T. R. 
Glover [Doran]. 

Jesus and Life, by Rev. Joseph F. McFadyen, 
[Doran]. 

Three Jewish Martyrs: I. John the Baptist, |! 
Jesus the Reformer, Ill. Paul the Apostle, by 
O. W. Coursey [Stratford]. 

The Book of Missionary Heroes, by Basil Mathews 

[Doran]. 


Miscellaneous 














Caruso and the Art of Singing, by Salvatore 
Fucito and Barnet J. Beyer [Stokes]. 
False Psychical Claims in “‘The Gate of Remem- 
brance” concerning Glastonbury Abbey, by H. 
J. Wilkins, D. D. [Bristol, Eng.: J. W. Arrow- 
smith; London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 

Kent]. 

Rhythmic Phonetic Training for Voice and 
Speech, by Frances C. Maghee [Stratford]. 
The Magic and Science of Jewels and Stones, by 

Isidore Kozminsky [Putnam]. 

The Aesthetic Motif from Thales to Plato, by 
Sister M. Basiline [N. Y.: Schwartz, Kirwin 
& Fauss). 

Four Doses, by Igie Pr! «wm Wettendorf ([Strat- 
ford]. 

For What Do We Live? by "dward Howard 
Griggs [Crotgn-on-Hudson: Orchard Hill Press| 

The Psychic Life of Insects, by E. L. Bouvier, 
trans. by L. O. Howard [Century]. 

A Diction ry of Classified Quotations, by W. Gur- 
ney Bennam ‘Crowe’ |. 

Photographic susem ats, by Walter E. Wood- 
bury, revise. ‘dition [Boston: Amer. Photo- 
graphic Pub. bs 

The Story of the Bath, by Edwin L. Barker 
[Chicago: Domestic Engineering]. 

Motion Pictures for Community Needs, by Gladys 
and Henry Bollman [Holt]. 


Pocket Editions 










Little French Masterpieces, ed. by Alexander 
Jessup: Gustave Flaubert; Guy de Maupassant; 
Théophile Gauthier; Honoré de Balzac; Proe 
per Merimée; Alphonse Daudet; trans. by 
George Burnham Ives [Putnam]. 

Everyman's Library, ed. by Ernest Rhys: Eng 
lish Short Stories from the Fifteenth to th 
Twentieth Century; Peer Gynt, by Henrik I> 
sen, trans. by R. Farquharson Sharp; 7M 
Growth of Political Liberty. A Source Book 0 
English History, by Ernest Rhys; 7m 
Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, ed. by Erne 
Rhys; Fathers and Sons, by Ivan S. Turgene’, 
trans. by C. J. Hogarth; Black Beauty, 0! 
Anna Sewell, illus. by Lucy Kemp-Welch ; Livy! 
History of Rome, trans. by Rev. Canon Rob 
erts, vol. 4; Of the Nature of Things, by 7 
Lucretius Carus, trans. by W. E. Leonard 
Through Russia, by Maxim Gorki, trans. by & 
J. Hogarth [Dutton]. 











Juvenile 


The Magic Fishbone, by Charles Dickens, il# 
by F. D. Bedford Warne]. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


HUGH WALPOLE will soon visit the 
United States again. We hear that 
he has just completed a new novel. 
His “The Young Enchanted” (Doran) 
has been exceedingly well received in 
America and his “Jeremy and Ham- 
let” is now appearing serially in an 
American magazine. Of all the young 
English novelists, he is, perhaps, 
gaining the firmest reputation. PaAs- 
CAL D’ANGELO, the Italian day-laborer 
poet, is still writing in the far reaches 
of Brooklyn, and he still carries his 
precious dictionary about with him as 
an exhibit of how he learned to write 
poetry. We remember CHARLES SEyY- 
MOUR with mixed emotions. It was 
our privilege.to study contemporary 
history, with him during the war, in 
fact, until the very time we left col- 
lege; then to hear him again on his 
return from “he Peace” Conference. 
His book “The ;jplomatic Back- 
ground of the War” (Yale) was as 
fascinating as his lectures to his 
classes at Yale University. His latest 
published volume is “Woodrow Wilson 
and the World War”, one of the Yale 
“Chronicles of America” series, and 
he was coeditor, with Colonel House, 
of “What Really Happened at Paris” 
(Scribner). GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 
is an associate professor of English 
at Smith College, where she lectures 
to nearly a hundred enthusiastic stu- 
dents on modern poetry. Her latest 
book of verse is “Wilderness Songs” 
(Holt), and her group of poems called 
“Variations on a Theme” has just 
been awarded the Blindman prize 
given annually by the Poetry Society 
of Charleston, South Carolina. Her 
daughter Hilda is the author of 


“Poems by a Little Girl” (Stokes). 

PROFESSOR STUART P. SHERMAN of 
the University of Illinois, is one of 
the three or four real critics of lit- 
erature in America. We seldom agree 
with him but we always admire him. 
He is a brilliant writer, and, at times, 
a broadminded critic. His letter to us 
has entertained us not a little, and 
shows him in a new mood: 


You ask me to send you something 
‘*gossipy’’ about myself; but you forget 
that it is one of the prime responsibilities 
of a man in my profession te prevent the 
existence of anything gossipy about himself. 
Since I went out on the high seas last sum- 
mer after swordfish— which I prefer to 
trout — and paced the local mules down to 
the Colorado River and back up the Bright 
Angel Trail, giving them two hours’ start, 
nothing exciting has happened to me except 
playing the part of Disraeli in a private pro- 
duction of the Players’ Club. The artist 
who painted the statesman upon my ‘‘can- 
vas’’ and created my ‘‘spit curl’’ worked 
in so masterly a fashion that I felt quite 
identified with the character. Consequently, 
you see, the article which you are printing 
now affects me as autobiography; and if 
anything further in the way of gossip is 
demanded I commend you to the Mony- 
penny-Buckle Life, vol. II, chap. 2, in which 
you may read of ‘‘The First and Last 
Quarrel’’ with Mrs. Wyndham Lewis (Mrs. 
Disraeli); and in which you will find Dis- 
raeli writing to his future wife (p. 53): 

**Farewell. I will not affect to wish you 
happiness, for it is not in your nature to 
obtain it. For a few years you may flutter 
in some frivolous circle. But the time will 
come when you will sigh for any heart that 
could be fond, and despair of one that can 
be faithful. Then will be the penal hour 
of retribution: then you will think of me 
with remorse, admiration and despair; then 
you will recall to your memory the passion- 
ate heart that you have forfeited, and the 
genius you have betrayed. 

D.’? 

Still further light on the sentimental 
man’s relations with his Queen may be had 
in two delicious plays in Laurence Hous- 
man’s ‘‘ Angels and Ministers’’. 





THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


HERVEY ALLEN is a young South 
Carolina poet of distinct promise. His 
“Wampum and Old Gold” (Yale) was 
enthusiastically praised. Amy Lowell 
said of him, “I can think of no one 
today except William Rose Benét, who 
revels and romps in rhyme as he does, 
and when it is as natural as that, the 
mere reading of it is sheer delight.” 
Miss Lowell has just returned from 
the south, by the way, where she 
awarded the Blindman prize, a prize 
which was named for Mr. Allen’s 
poem of that title. Miss Lowell has 
been working on Keats manuscripts 
in New York City, gathering some 
odds and ends together before sitting 
down to the final effort in her volume 
on Keats. ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY, 
author of “Walking-Stick Papers”, 
“Turns About Town” (Doran), etc., 
is busily at work at the moment in- 
vestigating all varieties of literary 


activity for his BOOKMAN series. He 


has been aided in his preparation 
of these articles by Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, a former literary agent 
and writer, whose files and advice 
have been a gold mine to Mr. Holliday. 
WILLIAM STANLEY’ BRAITHWAITE, 
critic for the Boston “Evening Tran- 
script”, is best known, perhaps, for 
his yearly anthologies of magazine 
verse. He spends much of his time, 
we hear, reading the letters that he 
receives telling him what poems and 
poets to put in and what to leave out. 
However, he’s a patient man. Mr. 
Braithwaite is one of the judges to 
pass upon the merits of poems sub- 
mitted for the One Thousand Dollar 
Prize on the theme “The Spirit of 
Transportation”. He says that he 
knows a couple of dozen poets who 
could use that money. Only a couple 
of dozen, Mr. Braithwaite? His new 
book of poems, “Sandy Star and 
Willie Gee’, is in preparation. 
TIMOTHY TUBBY writes us from 
London to say that he is working on 
a novel of young life in America to be 
called “The Cake Eater”. He claims 


to understand the American younger 
generation better than either F. Scott 
Fitzgerald or Dorothy Speare. Many 
persons have confused Mr. Tubby 
with Donald Ogden Stewart and Gene 
Markey. We wish to announce for 
the sake of all three gentlemen that 
there is no collusion. Mr. Tubby is 
quite distinct. DorotHy Dow is a 
young Illinois poet whose chief occu- 
pation, she tells us, is “sending poems 
to editors and praying that they will 
be accepted”. As a matter of fact, 
“Poetry”, “The Smart Set’’, and sev- 
eral other magazines have taken her 
poems. WILLIAM ROSE BENET, that 
elder of the Benét brothers, is the 
assistant editor of the “Literary Re- 
view” of the New York “Evening 
Post”. His poetry is well known to 
all followers of the art of versification, 
and his first novel, “The First Person 
Singular” (Doran), is on the spring 
lists. Yes, he attended Yale (Sheffield 
Scientific School, to be exact). It is 
coming to be one of our chief fears 
that contributions from Yale men will 
slip into our pages. Ever since we 
received this satirical letter: “Though 
not a Yale man I am submitting 
the following contribution to THE 
BOOKMAN ...” 

KENNETH ANDREWS, aS managing 
editor of “Our World”, is busier than 
usual. He is still writing several 
plays. EDWARD E. PARAMORE, JR., a 
young graduate of Sheffield Scientific 
School, has written many essays for 
the weekly and monthly magazines 
and has been dramatic critic for sev- 
eral out of town publications. We 
hear that LEONORA SPEYER’S recent 
visit to Chicago was most successful. 
She read from her book “‘A Canopic 
Jar” (Dutton) at several gatherings. 
Mrs. Speyer is one of the few poets 
we know who should be allowed to 
read her own poems. She speaks with 
clearness, force and dramatic power. 
LouIS UNTERMEYER’S new collection of 
satiric and critical parodies, “Heavens” 
(Harcourt, Brace), has just appeared. 
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To compensate for the levity of this 
volume, his desk is cluttered with a 
series of notes on the relation of 
rhythm to the subconscious — notes 
that will serve as the basis for what 
he calls a “profoundly pontifical work” 
entitled something like “The Psycho- 
genesis of Poetry”. He tells us that 
his household is frightfully dis- 
organized. Until recently, young Dick 
Untermeyer gave every promise of 
being a little bolshevik. Several days 
past, however, he wrote a blank verse 
play with Napoleon as its hero. This 
is a desperate situation. RUTH HALE, 
as president of the Lucy Stone 
League, presided at the recent dinner 
held by that organization, at which 
Heywood Broun and Arthur Somers 
Roche debated on the subject: “Shall 
Women Lose Their Names at Mar- 
riage?” That is, it was announced as 
a debate. But the fearful and vocifer- 
ous opposition to woman’s retaining 
“the symbol of her identity”, which 
members of the league gleefully 
awaited, was woefully lacking. On 
the other hand, the Lucy Stoners 
could point with pride to such notable 
examples of their creed as Francis 
Hackett and Signe Toksvig, Amos 
Pinchot and Ruth Pickering, John 
Emerson and Anita Loos. And the 
presence of Gertrude Atherton, Mary 
Shaw, and George Gordon Battle lent 
much dignity to the event. 

BurTON RASCOE has recently left 
the staff of “McCall’s Magazine” to 
take over the literary editorship of 
the New York “Tribune”. H. S&S. 
RUSHMORE of the editorial staff of the 
New York “Evening World” writes us 
that the one thing THE BOOKMAN 
needs is a department on fly fishing. 
He tells us further that every man 
with grey matter in his skull is or 
should be a fly fisherman, and that 
anyone who claims that the snelled fly 
is equal to the eyed fly, is a galoot. 
Furthermore, that if we print a fish- 
ing story or a theory by a fisherman 
we'll have a million other fishermen 
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writing to tell us what a liar the 
author is, and buying THE BoOKMAN 
to see if their letters are printed. 
Now that Geraldine Farrar is leaving 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
LUCREZIA Bori becomes her natural 
successor in many of the American 
soprano’s favorite réles. Next season 
Miss Bori is to sing “Manon”, “But- 
terfly”, and probably Juliet in “Romeo 
and Juliet”. ALEXANDER KAUN’s let- 
ter heads proclaim him of the depart- 
ment of Slavic languages in the 
University of California. He tells us: 
“Nothing Russian is alien to me. His- 
tory, literature and other arts, 
politics, economics —I have tried to 
specialize in all these.” 

DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI was born in 
a Bengali Brahmin family near Cal- 
cutta in 1890. He was educated in the 
traditional Hindu way, by the oral 
teaching of his parents, by ritual, and 
by meditation, until he was ten years 


old. He was then sent to school 


to prepare for Calcutta University 
where he matriculated at the age of 


eighteen. At fourteen he was initi- 
ated into the priesthood and served 
as a novice in a temple for some time. 
But soon after his matriculation in 
Calcutta University, he decided to go 
abroad for study. He was in Japan 
from 1908 until he came to the United 
States in 1910. He studied first at 
the University of California but took 
his B. A. at Leland Stanford Junior 
University. While doing graduate 
work at Stanford, he gave some lec- 
tures in comparative literature and 
since that time has traveled through- 
out the United States lecturing on 
Indian drama, literature, and _ re- 
ligion. In 1916 he published his first 
book of poems “Rajani” which called 
forth the following comment from 
the London “Atheneum”: “Many of 
these mystical poems of love and 
vision attain great beauty of expres- 
sion. . . . ‘Layla-Majnu’ conveys the 
same sense of rich and varied colour 
and the same passionate and lofty 
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idealism that characterize the poems.” 
“Layla-Majnu” is a play. Other plays 
of Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s have ap- 
peared in “Poet Lore” and in the col- 
lection “Fifty Contemporary One Act 
Plays”. MARION STROBEL is a delight- 
ful young lady, who lives in Chicago, 
wears orange hats, is one of the asso- 
ciate editors of “Poetry”, and writes 
verses which have appeared in vari- 
ous magazines for some years. She 
visits New York City too seldom. 


The editor of THE BOOKMAN has 
been the recipient of a number of in- 
teresting letters evoked by Gertrude 
Atherton’s article on “The Alpine 
School of Fiction” in the March issue. 
Here is one from Louis L. DeJean, of 
Berkeley, California: 


It is more than likely that you are 
being swamped by letters of invective 
against the article by Gertrude Ather- 
ton in the March BOOKMAN, on the 
subject of Alpine literature. Allow 
me to add one more disgusted squeak 
to the howl of protest which this 
pseudo-scientific effusion is certain to 
stir up. First, however, I must con- 
gratulate you for daring to publish 
such an uncompromising attack on al! 
that THE BOOKMAN stands for, and 
especially on that notable contribution 
of the past year by John Dos Passos. 

The article by Mrs. Atherton is ex- 
tremely well written (only a Nordic 
could have done it) and, at first read- 
ing, sounds almost plausible. There is 
enough truth in her “cephalic” asser- 
tions to blind one, temporarily, to the 
gross ignoring (or is it ignorance?) 
of historical facts. In regard to mil- 
itary and governing genius, which she 
claims is characteristic of, and con- 
fined to, the Nordic race, is it possible 
that Alexander, Hannibal, Julius 
Caesar, Napoleon, et al. were Nordics? 
Is the argument that blue-eyed folk 
are predominant among the pioneers 
of Alaska, proof that Columbus, Cor- 
tez, and De Soto were not pioneers? 


Isn’t it barely possible that the cli- 
mate has something to do with it? 
Mrs. Atherton’s proud boast that the 
streets of her native city, San Fran- 
cisco, swarm with the Nordic descend- 
ants of the venturesome spirits, etc., 
is amusing if a trifle inaccurate. Yes- 
terday afternoon I walked up Market 
Street, and the racial characteristics 
most in evidence among the “swarms” 
reminded me of lower Broadway, New 
York, during the rush hours. 

But enough for the fallacy of the 
sweeping statements which the noted 
author makes in support of her argu- 
ments. Their weakness is apparent to 
any layman with a slight knowledge 
of historical geography. If Mrs. Ath- 
erton had confined her article to an 
attack on the trend of modern litera- 
ture, she might have “got by”, for 
that is a subject which, no doubt, she 
understands to some extent. I must 
take exception, however, to her slan- 
der of Dos Passos’s “Three Soldiers’’. 
The characters of that book certainly 
did not represent the only, or even 
the best, type of soldier, but neither 
were they “plain American scum’; 
and the fact remains that they were 
more representative of the rank and 
file of the U. S. Army than were the 
high-spirited Nordics whom the lady 
eulogizes. (As one who has served 
as a private in the armies of this 
country and Canada, as well as a 
British officer, I feel that I can speak 
on that subject with more authority 
than Mrs. Atherton.) Dos Passos has 
depicted the worst side of militarism, 
but his book’s lack of idealism is more 
than made up for by its remarkable 
truthfulness. The “Three Soldiers” 
will unquestionably take a permanent 
place in the world’s literature, and, 
also unquestionably, will outlive the 
best work that Mrs. Atherton has 
produced. 

We in California are proud of this 
lady’s standing as a writer of fiction, 
but it is greatly to be regretted that 
she has allowed her interest in anthro- 





THE 
pology to so destroy her sense ef pro- 
portion that she would blame the 
trend of the modern school toward un- 
pleasant realism on the influence of 
the Alpines. I rather suspect that the 
“distinguished engineer of Berkeley” 
is responsible for considerable of her 
vehemence. I happen to know that 
Mr. Smyth has bitterly accused Count 
Alfred Korzybski of appropriating 
his pet theory in that recent notable 
work by the Polish engineer, “Man- 
hood of Humanity”. Mr. Smyth 
doesn’t mention from whom he, him- 
self, pilfered the idea which forms the 
basis of “Technocracy”. Certainly 
Korzybski is an Alpine. He does not 
attempt to disguise the fact that his 
head is as round as a billiard ball, for 
it is also as devoid of hair. Perhaps 
we have there the secret of Mrs. Ath- 
erton’s “cephalic” hallucination. 

Now that I have that off my chest, 
I feel better. Let me say in closing 
that my criticism is not biased. I am 
in favor of restriction of immigration, 
and I am, in spite of my name, a pure 
Nordic, according to Mrs. Atherton’s 
measurements. 

* * 

Lorine Pruette, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has this to say: 

There was once a day when the lit- 
erary person was expected to know 
something more than his trade, when 
he had considerable influence upon the 
knowledge and the intellectual life of 
his time. But in this twentieth cen- 
tury I grow so weary of reading books 
by scientists who do not know how to 
write, and of reading novels and 
stories by writers who know nothing 
else, that I cannot remain silent after 
reading that remarkable article by 
Gertrude Atherton, “The Alpine 
School of Fiction”. I am addressing 
you in the hope that I may ask, 
through the pages of THE BOOKMAN, 
in a very sincere and humble manner, 
as of one interested in the develop- 
ment of American literature, why — 
why are our writers so ignorant? 
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Of course the question is partly 
answered by the complexity of modern 
life, the close specialization, the 
“jazzed up” existence which we lead. 
But only partly! It must also be true 
that our writers do not care. For 
surely, to use the present example, 
they need not be so ignorant that “The 
Passing of the Great Race” can im- 
pose upon them as science. 

The review by Robert Lowie, whose 
authority is unquestioned, published 
recently in “The Freeman”, has en- 
tirely and adequately disposed of the 
pretensions of Madison Grant. The 
evidence he has marshaled, showing 
the contradictions, the unreliability, 
and the general absurdity of this wor- 
ship of an “extinct or chimerical race 
of bellicose blond beasts”, need not be 
repeated here. 

The question of the differentiation 
of race is far too confused and con- 
fusing to be used as the foundation of 
a theory of literature. The human 
mind and the human body may not be 
generalized upon according to eye 
color, complexion, or even cephalic in- 
dex, and when Gertrude Atherton 
writes that “human nature is largely 
a matter of the cephalic index” she is 
simply, as a trained story writer, 
making an effective statement regard- 
less of its truth. It is not by any 
means certain that all Europeans may 
be classed as Nordic, Alpine, or Medi- 
terranean, but most certainly it would 
be quite a problem to isolate the Nor- 
dic strain in America by head meas- 
urements. 

Madison Grant may have been in- 
dulging in a prolonged attack of 
vicarious sadism. Mrs. Atherton 
seems to be borrowing the name of 
anthropology to make a plea for priv- 
ilege, to uphold an old order that is 
now as ever giving place to new. 
Nothing could be more foreign to the 
American anthropological school, rep- 
resented by such men as Boas, Golden- 
weiser, and Lowie, than the defense of 
race prejudice or the attempted proof 
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of racial inferiorities. It seems al- 
most a truism that the differences be- 
tween individuals in any one race are 
greater than those between races, or 
that the curve of distribution of qual- 
ities of any race is closely similar to 
that of any other. 

The trained story writer who takes 
a dip into scientific terminology and 
then tells the world about it, is 
assuming a frightful responsibility. 
Judging by mere numbers, the scien- 
tific man who puts out theories, be 
they ever so wrong or so damnable, 
is not incurring anything like such a 
responsibility, for the chances are 
that what he has written will not be 
read, or if it is, will not be understood. 
The fallacious doctrine of the state of 
nature did no harm so long as only 
the jurists discussed it, but when it 
was popularized by French writers a 
revolution got under way. The lit- 


erary technician can put his case so 
convincingly, has by virtue of his rep- 


utation such a circle of suggestible 
readers, and wields his influence so 
subtly, that the harm done by his 
spreading false doctrines may be al- 
most incalculable. 

Mrs. Atherton has shown a desire 
to understand scientific questions — 
which in itself seems unusual in the 
literary group — but the distinguished 
author has simply been unfortunate in 
her “authority”. Yet if we may for 
a moment disregard the question of 
accuracy, if we may for the sake of 
argument accept her “scientific” basis, 
can we consider justified the theory 
developed from it, including as it does 
the condemnation of much present- 
day fiction as Alpine? It would ap- 
pear that no condemnation should be 
expressed for so natural and so logi- 
cal a phenomenon that, given a nation 
very largely made up of “Alpines”, 
the artistic production of the United 
States, however low or high it might 
be, should be chiefly determined by 
Alpine influences. The great man, 
statesman, warrior, inventor, is 


not divorced from his environment, 
neither can the artist be. The Cro- 
magnons have left on the walls of 
their caves records of artistic ability, 
but the paintings there treat of Cro- 
magnon life and of Cro-magnon in- 
fluences. How can Nordic literature, 
whatever that might be, be expected 
from an Alpine people? Surely art is 
no airy superstructure utterly lacking 
in foundations based upon human na- 
ture, nor does it seem reasonable to 
expect the rearing of a great and 
noble building upheld only by a few 
props here and there taken from the 
admirable traits of a small and dimin- 
ishing group called Nordic. Nor must 
we forget that the traits ascribed to 
these supermen are entirely arbitrary. 
just as much so as the denunciation 
of “Three Soldiers” as Alpine. (Was 
not one of the soldiers a son of Scan- 
dinavia, that “broodland of the master 
race”, as Mr. Grant eulogistically 
calls it?) 

As for the “common” people of this 
unhappy country that is so rapidly 
going to the dogs, or rather to the 
Alpines and the “degenerate” Medi- 
terraneans, may it not be that much 
of the art may come from the com- 
mon people, just as the majority of 
talented individuals has been shown 
by Pearson to come from undistin- 
guished parents? Or must art be 
“common” because it flows from com- 
mon human nature? 

But, writes Mrs. Atherton, “there 
is no getting away from the cephalic 
index”. There is no getting away 
with the cephalic index! It is but 
one of many measures, and it is not 
entirely constant. Among studies 
along the line of variation of the 
cephalic index that of Boas, made 
upon immigrants in New York City, 
is significant. Children born in 
America of “long-headed” European 
parents are more round-headed, while 
the round-heads among the immi- 
grants produce in America children 
that are more long-headed; in one 
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case the cephalic index increases, in 
another decreases. Dr. Boas writes, 
“We are thus led to the conclusion 
that environment has an important 
effect upon the anatomical structure 
and physiological functions of man”, 
and again, “Most of the European 
types . . are remarkable for their 
high variability.” (“The Mind of 
Primitive Man’, by Franz Boas, p. 75, 
p. 92.) Perhaps our fiction-Alpines 
may be also variable! 

* * 


From Harold Alderfer, of Bluffton, 
Ohio: 


I have been a regular reader of 
THE BOOKMAN magazine for the past 
few years and have enjoyed its con- 
tents very much. Therefore I think 
that a few words concerning an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the March 
issue would not be amiss... . I 
refer to the article entitled “The Al- 
pine School of Fiction”. I have al- 
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THE EDITORS. OF THE DIAL 


are happy to announce that they will 
shortly begin the publication of 


“MORE MEMORIES" 
William Butler Yeats 


'| a continuation of the delightful reminis- 
cences published in THe DIAL last year— |} 


and A SHORT NOVEL by 


Arthur Schnitzler 
Author of “The es. of Anatol” 


THE DIAL 


is not just “another magazine”. It is the 
only journal in America devoted exclusively 
to art and literature, to beauty and ideas. 


Tue Drau will not bore you. It is a magazine 
which never expects less than your whole at- 
tention, which assumes that you read with 
your mind, that you are capable of appre- 
ciating beauty, that you are willing to let the 
artist (in words, in lines, in thought) create 
his own form. Fundamentally it will afford 
you entertainment, stimulation, and the pro- 
found satisfaction which comes from knowing 
things which are good. 


“If you can keep your present standard, you 
will eclipse every known periodical published 
in English.”—RicHAKD ALDINGTON. 
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ways had the idea that THE BOOKMAN 
was a stable periodical entering only 
such material as has absolute author- 
ity. The above mentioned article is 
absolutely groundless. In the few 
words I intend to write it will be im- 
possible to enter upon the foolish 
fallacies of the dissertation to any ex- 
tent, but let a few words suffice. 

In the first place, the only anthro- 
pologist that the author quotes is 
Madison Grant in his “The Passing 
of the Great Race”. Mr. Grant is 
absolutely no authority on anthro- 
pology, and his theories go in direct 
opposition to the real eminent men in 
that field, as David Starr Jordan of 
Chicago University, Dr. Boas of 
Columbia, Huntington, Wentworth, 
and others of like renown. Mr. Grant 
is an alarmist and ranks with men 
like Lothrop Stoddard who wrote 
“The Rising Tide of Color” and “The 
Yellow Peril’. The peculiar thing 
about them that though their 
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THERE ARE 


magazines for people who are interested 
in golf, gossip, stock-gambling, politics, 
travel; for people who want to be amused 
with sea stories, western stories, funny 
stories, love stories; for people who like 
bathing girls, chorus girls, society girls; 
there are several magazines for people 
who want to be bored. 


is 


with a year’s 
subscription to 


FREE: 


one of the following notable books: 


THE DIAL | 


| AND EVEN NOW, by Max Beerbohm 
| THREE SOLDIERS, by John Dos Passos 
| MARIA CHAPDELAINE, by Louis Hemon || 
SELECTED POEMS, 1} 
by William Butler Yeats | | 
MR WADDINGTON OF WYCK, 
| by May Sinclair | 
| THE TRIUMPH OF THE EGG, 
by Sherwood Anderson 


| $5.00 sent to THE DIAL, 152 West 13th 
Street, New York City, brings THe Dia 
for a year and any one of the above 
books. Forward your name and address | 
and indicate the book you desire, and we || 
|| will send you a bill for the subscription. 1 
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theories may be true to a certain ex- 
tent in some instances, they invari- 
ably carry them too far, not taking 
any consideration of any of the other 
factors that may and always do enter 
in complex problems like the study of 
man. It would not harm the author’s 
perspective in the least to look into 
the science of anthropology from a 
scientific standpoint instead of a pop- 
ular alarmist angle that stirs the less 
intelligent. What is Mr. Grant as an 
authority on anthropology in relation 
to the human events? He is a biolo- 
gist at heart and places all emphasis 
on the biological viewpoint. I have 
read “The Passing of the Great 
Race” and studied it carefully for 
that viewpoint of the science, and 
found it to be interesting to the nth 
degree. Mr. Grant’s Nordic race, of 
which I take it he is a member, is sup- 
posed to be the superior race. Su- 
perior in what? War and aristocratic 
government. I believe that but it 
sounds too much like Nietzsche’s 
Superman, the theory of which was 
thrown over in the great war. Mr. 
Grant has no use for democracy and 
Christianity. He is selfishly for the 
great Nordics. What will progress 
come to with a half baked idea like 
that? The ultimate end of the world 
under the sway of the irrepressible 
Nordics will be hopeless war. It is 
too much bunk to talk about. 
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for $4 paid in advance. I am the 
Modern Business Cyclopedia. I faith- 
fully advise everybody in business — 
whether accountant, banker, exporter, 
eficiency expert, lawyer or broker — 
regarding any term or phrase used. I 
hold over 15,000 terms and definitions 
used by above, including 3,000 general 
and stock exchange abbreviations, and 
when consulted, I never mislead. Many 
users claim I save them thousands in 
fees and much time. $4 brings me 
post-kaste. Since I am guaranteed to 
please, you ought to ORDER ME 
NOW! 

MODERN’ BUSINESS PUB. CO. 
2z 1367 Broadway, New York City. 
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The author in her enthusiasm for 
the fair-haired, blue-eyed race, imme- 
diately switches the entire theory 
over to literature. That is what 
grieves me most. The Nordics are 
about the lowest of all the divisions 
when it comes to real art. Fancy the 
brave Nordic bucks of ancient time 
doing anything but fighting and or- 
ganizing. 

Some of the world’s greatest are 
among races not Nordic. Michael 
Angelo, Moliére, Dante, Hugo are only 
desultory examples of genius in art. 
Even good old Shakespeare is depicted 
with black eyes and raven locks. A 
good many English geniuses belong 
to the black-haired people and not 
everything of renown is found to be 
the product of our fair-haired Nor- 
dic. The part about the failure of 
American literature to realize the op- 
portunity in depicting Nordic ascend- 
ency struggles, is extremely little 
thought out. Democracy is a fact. 
This does not mean interfusion of the 
great races, for that would be detri- 
mental to society to be sure, but it 
means an equal chance to realize your 
capacities whatever they be. Let the 
Nordics rule and fight, but then too 
let the Alpines work, play, and sing. 
The Mediterraneans ought to be al- 
lowed to develop what inherent tal- 
ents they have. Show me a Nordic 
Caruso, a Nordic Christ, if you 
please. The Nordics are a strong 
race but this world was not made for 
the superman. 


If it were to criticize this article 
I should not have written this epistle, 
but I just want to mildly put in my 
protest against publishing such trash 
in your magazine. It has absolutely 
no grounds to stand on because of the 
character of the reference work and 
the many visible fallacies in the dis- 
sertation. 





Laura Bell Everett imparts to us a 
few thoughts on the “Main Clause’: 
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Carol’s eye was caught by the first 
page of the new novel and she read 
on, held by the word picture of the 
college girl and her ideals of livable 
beauty. On Carol read, as if passing 
down a street, through fines of un- 
predicated but strongly modified 
nouns with dangling participles hang- 
ing like toppling beams on an old 
house, past shingle shanties of sen- 
tences, past windowless and doorless 
sentences, past rows of sentences that 
did not rest on grammatical founda- 
tions —they had no main clause! 

She closed her eyes somewhat 
dizzily at the bottom of a second page 
filled with such modified nominatives, 
standing proudly like sentences, be- 
ginning flamboyantly with capitals, 
ending decorously with periods. She 
read them over — not sentences at all, 
no main clause, not a verb in the lot — 
or were they nouns dependent on an 
introductory word, following a formal 
introduction punctuated by a colon? 
Of course they were, and she had 
been unjust to the author. That sen- 
tence two pages back had introduced 
a list — but why the few feeble sen- 
tences squirming in the agglomera- 
tions that to the eye were paragraphs? 

At last there crept over her the 
chilling certainty that the author did 
not feel himself bound by the sen- 
tence, the group of words expressing 
a thought. These groups freighted, 
they volplaned, they peregrinated, 
but they did not express thoughts. 
There was no main clause. 

“Is this what we have come to?” 
Carol questioned. “ ‘The verb is the 
life of the sentence’, yet half the 
verbs in these ten pages” — she veri- 
fied her count — “have no main 
clause. If this came about as a proc- 
ess of development, it would not be 
a sinister influence, but is it not a 
revolt from the order of an older gen- 
eration? Is it of a piece with the 
divorce problem? Does the broken 
sentence symbolize the broken home? 
What has become of the main clause?” 
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27 Years- 


THE B@DKMAN files 
contain extra copies of 
the magazine for prac- 
tically every month of 
its twenty-seven years 
of publication. More 
than three hundred 
issues are represented, 
an incomparable his- 
tory of American 
Literature during the 
most fruitful years of 
its growth. 


Tothose who want to 
refer back to those in- 
teresting times,or who 
have incomplete files 
of their own which 
they wish to fill, we 
will be glad to sell 
these copies until our 
stock is exhausted. 


q Such extra bound vol- 
umes of THE B@DKMAN 
as we have instock are 
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Detailed criticism of manuscripts, with sugges- 
tion of markets, by the author of “The Technique 
of Fiction Writing,” of which one reader says: 
“The biggest single help that I have run across. 
Immediately after the first reading I waded into 
a short story, and a hundred dollar check from 
Munsey seemed to tell me that I had managed 
the thing.” Short stories and articles, $3; other 
matter by arrangement. 


ROBERT SAUNDERS DOWST 
601 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Is my specialty. Prompt, efficient service. 50c, 
1000 words, carbon copy. Errors corrected. 


W. Edwards, R. 9, Tyler, Texas. 


Writing for the Magazines 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


Authoritative help on all kinds of maga- 
zine writing with reliable new data on what 
the editors want and how they want it 
written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—‘Writing for the 
Magazines is a fine epitome of common sense in 
literary procedure. It seems to forsee every diffi- 
eulty of the novice and to throw light even upon 
the path of the professional. It is a sufficient 
coefficient for the scribe in his scramble up the 
slopes of Parnassus: It will help thousands.” 

Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.75 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section careful'y each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 
















AY is a month of extraordinary 
interest to book collectors and 
dealers this year, as important sales 
are scheduled to be held in both New 
York and London. The greatest event 
of the month, if not of the season, is 
the sale at Sotheby’s on May 15 and 
the two following days, of the library 
of the late Baroness Burdett Coutts. 
Among the books are two famous 
copies of the First Folio of Shake- 
speare, one of which, the property 
successively in the last century of 
Daniel Moore, F. S. A., William H. 
Booth, John Gage Rokewood, William 
Pickering, and George Daniel, all 
famous bookmen, had the distinction 
at the time of the Daniel sale in 1864 
of bringing the highest price ever 
paid for a First Folio. At that time 
it went to the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts for £ 716 2s. There is much 
speculation regarding its probable 
price at this sale, but estimates vary 
from $30,000 to $40,000, which will be 
the record price for a First Folio 
The copy is No. 5 and not No. 20, as 
the catalog states, of Sir Sidney Lee’s 
“Census”. The other First Folio 
(No. 20) is in the contemporary bind- 
ing, and belonged about 1650 to Ralph 
Sheldon; it bears the Sheldon arms on 
the binding. At the sale of the Shel- 
don library in 1781 it was sold, with 
two other unnamed books, for £2 4s. 
It derives a special interest from 
having a canceled leaf at the end of 
“Romeo and Juliet”, known only in 
two other copies. The sale also in- 


cludes the first edition of the “Poems” 
of 1640 (which brought £44 in the 
Daniel sale) and the cabinet carved 
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from the Herne oak mentioned in 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” which was 
presented to Miss Burdett Coutts by 
Queen Victoria. 





Among other remarkable items in 
the Burdett Coutts sale are the Janina 
manuscripts, comprising some seventy 
manuscripts on vellum and paper, 
written during the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries, brought by the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts from Janina, 
Albania, in 1870-71. They contain 
several versions of the Four Gospels, 
with other Biblical manuscripts, and 
many bear illuminations and minia- 
tures. There are also the Major and 
Minor Voyages of DeBry; a collection 
of material relating to Garrick, Dr. 
Johnson, and their contemporaries; 
and the four volumes of the elephant 
folio of Audubon’s “Birds of Amer- 
ica” with the plates specially selected 
by Havell, the artist, for his father, 
who was an intimate friend of Audu- 
bon; encased in a mahogany casket 
covered to serve as an ottoman and 
mounted on castors, this work repre- 
sents one of the atrocities of Victor- 
ian taste. A wonderful specimen of 
binding is that of Roger Payne on a 
copy of the first Greek anthology of 
1494. In fact, there are so many sen- 
sational books that several American 
buyers are abroad to attend the sale. 





But if the books in the Burdett 
Coutts library are sensational, the 
autographs and manuscripts are even 
more so. Garrick’s epitaph on 
Hogarth, with a letter from Dr. 
Johnson criticizing it and substituting 
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one of his own, is an example. The 
third day’s sale will make the hearts 
of Dickens collectors ache by its 
offering of upwards of six hundred 
letters from Charles Dickens to the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, none of 
which appears to have been published. 
Interesting letters they are, too, and 
relate very largely to his literary 
work. Along with them there is the 
original manuscript of “The Haunted 
Man”, the most important Dickens 
manuscript to come into the market 
for many years. 


John Howell, the San Francisco 
rare book dealer, who issued the 
Stevenson first edition of “Diogenes 
in London”, is publishing another 
book, from the original manuscript 

Brete Harte, entitled “Dickens in 
Camp”, with a special introduction by 
Frederick S. Myrtle. It is to be done 
by the same printer, Edwin Grabhorn, 
who has made a record for artistic 
typography. 


Sporting books sold at Anderson’s 
last month in an important auction 
brought remarkably good prices, but 


the material offered was of the 
choicest. Some idea of the prices 
may be gained from the sale of the 
first issue of the first edition of Henry 
Alken’s “National Sports of Great 
Britain” for $1,000; “A Trip to 
Melton Mooray”, on cards, $650; and 
“The Sporting Repository”, $775. 
Books with Alken plates seem to be 
more in favor than those containing 
the work of his contemporaries. 


The John Carter Brown Library of 
Providence reports the addition of 
540 volumes since July 1, 1920. The 
library has now only to fill gaps with 
the rarest of books. 


FOR SALE 


Literary Messenger, 
bound; also set 
1731 to 1842— 
Address H. E. 





Complete set The Southern 
1833 to 1864, fine condition, 
Gentleman’s Magazine, London, 
110 years, 170 volumes bound. 
Harman, Box 1598, Atlanta, Ga. 
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BOOKSELLER 


now issues a monthly Catalogue of Old, 
Rare, and Curious Books. 

Collectors or readers interested will get 
them regularly on request. 


20 West 43rd Street, New York 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 
We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Bare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 
FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. 


Wanted: “RED SAUNDERS” vol. of short atories, 
7 U.S. A. about 20 years ago. Quote to 
“R. Cc.” % Mays, 24, Bury Street, London, 
Ss. we S& England. 


Rare Books: Catalogues now ready: 


No. 10. 
No. 11. 
No. 12. 


PURDOM. 


Mathematics & Science. 
Alchemy, Astrology, etc. 
Old & Rare books. 


68 Woolstone Rd., 
London, England. 


Forest Hill, 





BOOKSand AUTOGRAPHS-Early PrintedBooks 
First Editions, Standard Authors, etc. Catalogues 
free. R. Atkinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, S.E. 
Eng. 





STIKEMAN & CO. 


BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 West 32d St., New York 


Fine Bindings of every description. 
Restoring, Solander and Slip Cases. 
ing, etc. 


L’ART ANCIEN S. A. 


Old Books and Prints 


-UGANO (Switzerland) 7 Piazza Giardino 


Latest Catalogue 
(Just Published) BuLLeTIN 6 


Inlaying, 
Special design- 





Early Americana (books from 15th to 
18th century); mainly Historical and 
Geographical items, all dealing 
with America. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


searched for and found without charge. Send us 
a list of books you have wanted to get for a long 
time. We will find them for you. 

Orders for current books filled on the same day 
received. 
Any book reviewed in this issue supplied promptly 
Send Your Name for Regular Announcements 


American Library Service 
500 Fifth Avenue. Dept.B. N.Y. City 





Books Science, Literature, etc., 
M-2441 Post St., San Francisco. 
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Bon Voyage 
Book Boxes 


Prices, $5, 10, 15, 20, etc. 
Books are now considered a 


| 
a 
| most welcome Steamer Gift. 


The selection has always been 
troublesome. BRENTANO’S, 
however, have solved the 
problem through their BON 
VOYAGE BOOK BOXES, 
they making the choice if in- 
convenient or impossible for 
the Sender. This is of the 
greatest service to people 
throughout the Country. 


Orders wiven immediate attention 
and deliveries made to Steamers. 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 
5th Avenue and 27th Street 
New York 


JOSEPH HORNE CO., PITTSBURGH 


Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Maga- 
zine Subscriptions. 


Mail orders carefully filled. 


Any book mieAtioned in“THe Bookman, with 
few exceptions, may be obtained in 
THE BOOK SHOP OF 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
We buy rare books and sets. 


cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 
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The Crisis of the Churches, by Leighton Parks, 
D. D. [Scribner]. 

Ten Lessong in Personal Evangelism, by Rev 
Joseph P. Hicks [Doran]. 

Preaching in London, by Rev. Joseph Fort 
Newton [Doran]. 

The Gospel of Beauty, by Samuel Judson Porter 
[Doran]. 


Miscellaneous 


A Survey, by Max Beerbohm [Doubleday]. 

Our Unconscious Mind and How to Use It, by 
Frederick Pierce [Dutton]. 

It Ils to Laugh, by Edna Geister [Doran]. 

A Century of Banking in New York, 1822-1922 
by Henry Wysham nier [Doran]. 

The Literary Ycar-Book, 1922, ed. by Mark 
Meredith [N. Y.: R. R. Bowker]. 

The Art of Thinking, by T. Sharper Knowlson 
[Crowell]. 

Story of the Ku Klux Klan, by Col. Winfield 
Jones [Washington, D. C.: Amer. Newspaper 
Syndicate]. 

Truly Rural, by Richardson Wright [Houghton] 

The Open Road to Mind Training, by Esmé 
Wingfield-Stratford [Crowell]. 

Success, by Lord Beaverbrook [Small]. 

Manual of the Authors’ Club, 1922, [priv 
printed]. 

Mathematical Philosophy, A Study of Fate and 
Freedom, by Cassius J. Keyser [Dutton]. 

Over Weight? Guard Your Health, by Royal S. 
Copeland [Cosmopolitan]. 

Opiate Addiction, Its Handing and Treatment, 
by Edward Huntington Williams [Macmillan]. 
The Book Collector’s Guide, A Practical Hand- 
book of British and American Bibliography, by 

Seymour de Ricci [Rosenbach]. 

The Home Radio, How to Make and Use It, by 

A. Hyatt Verrill [Harper). 


Juvenile 


Renfrew of the Royal Mounted, by Laurie York« 
Erskine [Appleton]. 

Over Two Seas, by Ralph Henry Barbour and H 
P. Holt [Appleton]. 

The Marines Have Advanced, by Lieut.-Col 
Giles Bishop, Jr. [Penn]. 

No, Virginia! by Helen 
[Penn]. 

Ned Beals, Freshman, by Earl Reed Silvers 
[Appleton]. 

The Story of George Washington, by Joseph 
Walker [Barse & Hopkins]. 

The Wild Heart, by Emma-Lindsay Squier [Cos- 
mopolitan]. 

The Bells of the Blue Pagoda, The Strange En- 
chantment of a Chinese Doctor, by Jean Carter 
Cochran (Phila.: Westminster Press]. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


E librarian of the St. Louis Pub- 

lic Library, ARTHUR E. Bost- 
WICK, is a man well known in civic 
as well as library circles, both as edi- 
tor and writer. At various times he 
has been president of the City Club, 
the Yale Alumni Association, The 
Art League, and the New England 
Society of St. Louis. He has traveled 
widely as a lecturer in the United 
States, and finds, he tells us, that there 
are some fairly good people in this 
country. Though he likes the whole 
country, he is especially fond of Con- 
necticut, his native state, “the land 
of steady habits”. In fact, his sum- 
mer residence is in Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, where he enjoys walking 
“without a golf stick in his hand”. 
TIMOTHY TUBBY writes us from Eng- 
land that he is busy writing six new 
novels. DONN BYRNE has recently 
moved with his entire family to Corn- 
wall, England, where he is writing a 
play and another novel. His “The 
Wind Bloweth” is now appearing 
serially in “The Century”. JOHN Rus- 
SELL McCarRTHY, author of “Gods and 
Devils” and “Out of Doors” (White), 
has been called by John Burroughs 
the writer of “the best nature poetry 
since Emerson”. 


MARY AUSTIN writes us that she 
picked up the story of “Papago Kid” 
when she was out in Arizona two 
years ago, resting up from the bore- 
dom of asphalt pavements. She 
sends us a word of advice to “go to 
Arizona”, with the following anecdote 
of her stay there: 


I had an old mining friend who had 
‘*struck it rich’’ out Coso way and decided 


to go down to San Francisco and ‘‘live 
civilized’’ for the rest of his days. But 
about six weeks later I looked up from 
my garden and saw Tennessee leaning over 
the fence in the old fashion. ‘‘ Well, Ten- 
nessee,’’ I said, ‘‘didn’t you like San 
Francisco as much as you thought you 
would?’’ 

**T tell ye, the trouble was that every 
time I went out 0’ doors there was a house 
right bung up against my eyes. Seems like 
in the city a man don’t have no chanct to 
stretch his vision.’’ 

That’s what I go to Arizona for, to 
stretch my vision. 


GLENN WARD DRESBACH, author of 
“In the Paths of the Wind” and 
“Morning, Noon and Night” (Four 
Seas), is publishing through Holt a 
new collection of verse called “In 
Colours of the West”. To write a Con- 
tributors’ Column note concerning H. 
L. MENCKEN is a trifle difficult. As 
one of our leading critics he needs 
little introduction. As one of the 
editors of “The Smart Set” he ex- 
hibits indefatigable energy. As the 
author of “The American Language” 
(Knopf), a new edition of which has 
recently been published, and of many 
other volumes, he is becoming known 
both in England and America as a 
force in present day literature. Ros- 
ERT CORTES HOLLIDAY, in wandering 
with his walking stick among the 
questions of practical literary life, is 
proving himself a strong aid, not only 
to the ambitious writer but to laymen 
who are interested in the literary 
world. His last published book was 
“Turns About Town” (Doran). 


ANNIE CARROLL Moore, S..pervisor 
of Work with Children at the New 
York Public Library, resumes in this 
number her series of articles on chil- 
dren’s reading, a series which will 
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continue through the coming year. 
She writes us of recent adventures 
in the world of children: 


At the Larchmont Library Mass Meeting 
on April 27 I had the novel and delightful 
experience of speaking directly after 
Briggs, the cartoonist, had made a black- 
board drawing of a boy on his way from 
the Larchmont Library with his books and 
his dog—a Briggs dog. The sketch had 
the desired effect of causing the speaker to 
forget all library lingo, thereby reducing 
the speech to a minimum and releasing an 
enthusiastic audience for subscriptions. 
About $5,000 was subscribed in small 
amounts that evening and it may be con- 
fidently predicted that Larchmont will not 
be long without a library. The very lively 
interest of the school children was shown 
in the posters which lined the walls of the 
hall in which the meeting was held. Before 
the speaker began Mr. Briggs made a tour 
of the room and appraised the drawings. 
The attachment of blue ribbon there and 
then by one whose drawings have given 
such pleasure to children, cannot fail to 
leave a strong impression with the boys and 
girls of Larchmont. 


StTuART P. SHERMAN, one of the best 
known literary critics in the United 
States, is perhaps best explained by 
the article on him in this number of 
THE BooKMAN. A pronounced con- 
servative, he is rapidly mellowing, un- 
til it looks to us as though he would 
soon challenge some of his more radi- 
cal brethren for the honors of “the 
most influential critic in America”. 
We have never met him. We wish that 
he lived nearer New York City than 
Urbana, Illinois. Though, for his 
own sake and the sake of nicely bal- 
anced criticism, it is perhaps well that 
he can eye the country from nearer 
the centre. WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
Percy of the south, continues to write 
some of the loveliest lyrics that are 
penned. What he is doing outside his 
law practice at the moment, we do not 
know. We missed him on his last visit 
to New York, where he comes now and 
then from far Greensville, to hear 
good music. KENNETH ANDREWS is 
now writing a play in collaboration 
with John V. A. Weaver, and we hear 
that another of Mr. Andrews’s plays 
will probably be produced in the fall. 


LOLA RIDGE is the American editor 
of that international literary maga- 
zine edited by Americans in Italy, the 
“Broom”. She is the author of several 
volumes of poems, the latest being 
“Sun-Up” (Huebsch), and is keeping 
on with her writing along with her 
new duties as editor. EDWARD E. PAr- 
AMORE tells us that he has just com- 
pleted a volume in collaboration with 
Edmund Wilson, Jr. He writes hu- 
morous and critical articles for vari- 
ous magazines, and we hear that he 
is to spend the summer in California. 
Lucky Mr. Paramore! Concerning 


our critical logarithm table, we print 
the following from Mr. Untermeyer: 


CONTESTING THE SPRING ELECTIONS 


As one of the critics as well as one 
of the contestants in the Binet Test 
or logarithm table of two hundred his- 
torical figures featured by THE Booxk- 
MAN and “Vanity Fair’, I rise to com- 
plain. I protest, first of all, because 
the rules of the game were so care- 
lessly drawn that the results of the 
election can only lead to charges of 
repeating, false claims, illegal voting, 
fraud, and grave doubt of the efficacy 
of the ballot. In short, I call either 
for a definition or a recount. 

Neither THE BOOKMAN nor “Vanity 
Fair” has told the critics how they are 
expected to arrive at a rating. It is 
stated nowhere whether the estimate 
of “greatness” is that of the subject’s 
(1) importance to mankind or (2) his 
relative value or (3) excellence in his 
particular “line”. These distinctions 
should have been made before a single 
critic began to compute averages, for, 
without them, the lists are not so 
much a résumé of the “younger 
critical mind” as a study in confusion. 
Examine Burton Rascoe’s chart, for 
example. In the swarm of B’s, we 
find Maxwell Bodenheim, Johannes 
Brahms, Fanny Brice. Rascoe has 
marked them all impartially +25, 
the highest possible rating, One is 















led to believe that Rascoe figured 
them, not in accordance with any pre- 
conceptions as to their ultimate or 
relative importance, but according to 
the skill with which they have per- 
formed their particular kind of work. 
And yet, lacking a clear definition of 
this principle, Rascoe has departed 
from his method with charming in- 
consistency—damning men as profi- 
cient in their respective endeavors as 
Dr. Johnson, Al Jolson, Marcus Aurel- 
ius, and William Wordsworth with the 
abysmal condemnation of -25. And so 
with the other participants. In my 
own case, I was amazed to learn that 
my judgments on my contemporaries 
had been “harsh and _ vindictive’. 
And yet I had fancied myself chari- 
table to a fantastic degree. I pro- 
ceeded on the basis of relative impor- 
tance. On such a theory my rating of 
+1 to +10 for my confréres was en- 
thusiastically exaggerated; for, if the 
highest approbation one could extend 
to Beethoven and Shakespeare was 
+25, there is scarcely a living creator 
who would not have to be reckoned in 
minus quantities. 

A further confusion was caused by 
the indiscriminate use of the zero. 
There should have been two different 
signs; one (a zero), to show complete 
indifference, another (a dash, let us 
say), to denote complete ignorance. 
Of course, none of the critics would 
ever have availed themselves of the 
latter symbol, but the tables would 
have given a definite picture of latter 
day artistic reflexes—a picture which 
both THE BOOKMAN and “Vanity 
Fair” have failed to furnish. 


JOSEPH AUSLANDER, an American, 
whose poetry is current in many of 
the magazines, is at present residing 
in England. WILLIAM STARR MYERS, 
professor of political science at 
Princeton University and contributing 
editor of the New York “Journal of 
Commerce”, is widely known for his 
lectures at Brooklyn Institute, the In- 
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stitute of Arts and Science at Colum- 
bia University, and the Army War 
College at Washington, D. C. Dr. 
WILLIAM NORMAN GUTHRIE, the pas- 
tor of St. Marks in the Bouwerie, 
New York City, is noted for his radi- 
cal methods for drawing people to 
church, for his work on behalf of the 
unemployed, and for his interest in 
and efforts for literature in connec- 
tion with the church. He is, himself, 
a poet. NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR, 
author of “Songs of the Celtic Past” 
(Lane) and other volumes, has lec- 
tured extensively upon Irish litera- 
ture at many American universities 
and elsewhere. His new book, “Bat- 
tlements and Enchantments”, a retell- 
ing of a portion of early Irish myth 
history, is to be published in the au- 
tumn by Houghton Mifflin. 


GERTRUDE FOSTER BROWN (Mrs. 
Raymond Brown) began being a suc- 
cessful pianist and lecturer long be- 
fore she heard her first suffrage 
speech. When the “votes for women” 
whirl caught her, it acquired her tre- 
mendous energy, and took advantage 
of it to make her president of the 
New York State Suffrage Association 
campaign, vice president of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Organization, and, 
during the war, director in France of 
the Woman’s Overseas Hospital which 
the suffrage forces established. When 
she came home to a voting woman 
power and a peaceful nation, she took 
up the job of directing and managing 
“The Woman Citizen”. She has just 
returned from being both a national 
and state delegate to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference of Women and Con- 
vention of the National League of 
Women Voters at Baltimore. 


A. L. JACKSON, a graduate of Har- 
vard University, is now on the edi- 
torial staff of “The Defender’, a negro 
paper published in Chicago, which is 
said to have a circulation of some 
250,000. He has been active in the 
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work of the Urban League and, as an 
exceedingly intelligent citizen, is 
more than qualified to speak on the 
problems of his own race. GEORGE 
DouG.as, the “G. D.” of the San Fran- 
cisco “Bulletin”, is one of the most 
keenly interested (in literature at 
least) gentlemen on the coast. His 
column is always a delight, and his 
letters, though rare, are racy. ALLEN 
WILSON PORTERFIELD continues to 
read all the magazines in most 
languages published in all corners of 
the globe. His book columns in the 
New York “Evening Post” still run 
daily, and he writes a certain number 
of editorials. We have always wished 
that editorials were initialed. We 
should like so much to know, for ex- 
ample, which ones are written by Wal- 
ter Lippmann for the New York 
“World”, and which are written by 
Frank Cobb. However, of such is cus- 
tom, and we must be patient until cus- 
tom changes. RICHARD HUGHES is a 
young English poet who visited 
America last summer. We hear that 
a play of his has recently been pro- 
duced in John Masefield’s home at Ox- 
ford. 


In answer to those persons who last 


month attacked her paper in the 
March BooKMAN, Gertrude Atherton 
has this to say: 

As I am busy on a new novel I will 
answer the very long-winded attacks 
on “The Alpine School of Fiction” in 
as few words as possible. One of the 
writers asks if it is possible that I 
class Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, 
and Hannibal as Nordics? He must 
know, if he knows anything at all, 
that these great military leaders, as 
well as many others of the south, were 
Nordicized Mediterraneans, the re- 
sult of the conquests of effete Mediter- 
ranean civilizations by the blond 
giants of the north with their genius 
for reconstruction as well as for war. 
Another asserts that Robert Lowie, in 
“The Freeman”, and other “eminent 


authorities” successfully attacked 
“The Passing of the Great Race’. 
The writer evidently has not seen the 
1921 edition of this book in which the 
author, in a voluminous appendix, as 
successfully answers his critics. Of 
course the main reason for the out- 
burst of wrath against the book was 
that it was aristocratic in principle. 
That also, I fancy, is what is the mat- 
ter with two of the three critics of 
my article. I have not time to look, 
but infer that all the arguments 
against the article are also answered 
in this appendix to “The Passing of 
the Great Race”’—to say nothing of 
other authorities with which I checked 
up that work. I will only add a word 
in defense of Count Korzybski’s 
skull. The Berkeley professor as- 
serts that it is Alpine, “as round as a 
billiard ball”. My impression of that 
fully revealed pate is that it is quite 
a good specimen of Nordic. Certainly 
the face is long, with a fine profile and 
blue eyes. Not that one must be a 
pure blond after these centuries of in- 
terbreeding, to be predominantly Nor- 
dic. I fancy my critics were quite well 
aware that they were juggling in- 
geniously with half truths. Nothing 
is easier. 


Mrs. Atherton encloses this letter 
from Magruder Gordon Maury of 
Boston: 

Not in many years has anything 
delighted me so much as the extract 
printed in “The Literary Digest” for 
29 April of your article in THE Book- 
MAN, dealing with Nordics, Alpines, 
and Mediterraneans. I did not believe 
there was left among us a single writ- 
ing soul who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal. 

Your article, or so much of it as | 
have read, is like a clean, cold, salt- 
laden wind from the heathery high- 
lands of Scotland, or from the mouth 
of some Scandinavian fjord. 

For years I’ve been groping about 
with the same set of facts topsy-turv) 
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DOKTOR GRAESLER 
by 
Arthur Schnitzler 


author of The Affairs of Anatol 
will be published in the June to December (inclusive) issues of 


Sherwood Anderson’s new 
novel stands far apart from 
the run of novels dealing 
with the American scene. 
The belief held by American 
and foreign critics in Mr. 
Anderson’s future will be 
justified by Many Marriages, 
for in this novel he has gone 
further than in any previ- 
ous work in the full devel- 
opment of his talent. 
“He depicts life in the Middle 
West as Dostoievsky pictured 
the many-colored life of Russia, 
with almost as wonderful a 
touch of genius, with a more 
concentrated and daring skill.” 
—New York Times. 
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MORE MEMORIES 
by 
William Butler Yeats 
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G. Santayana 
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AND EVEN NOW, by Max Beerbohm 
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Arthur Schnitzler 


Dr. Arthur Schnitzler is 
best known in America as 
the author of The Affairs 
of Anatol, although ranked 
in Europe with the greatest 
prose writers of our time. 
The Dial has already pub- 
lished two of his short 
stories, Crumbled Blossoms 
and The Greek Dancer. It 
now announces the publi- 
cation of a translation of 
Doktor Graesler, his most 
recent novel, considered by 
critics equally significant to 
Casanova’s Home-coming. 
The first instalment will 
appear in the June issue. 


Please send THE DIAL for one year and 
the following book to: 


THE DIAL 


152 West 13th Street, New York City 


Please mention THe BookMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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in my head. What you say has set 
these facts in order, and crystallized 
the ideas I had about them. 

When one writer, and that writer 
among our greatest, has the courage 
to brave the “poison of democracy”, 
and to tell the truth to “little folk of 
little souls” who now constitute such 
a tremendous preponderance of our 
population, I begin to have hope that, 
despite our Semiticized press, such 
scurrilous abominations as “Three 
Soldiers” and the attitude of mind it 
betrays, will not prove the permanent 
literary reaction of this country to 
the World War. 

May your tribe increase and your 
books multiply. 


Helen Frances Carleton, librarian 
of the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt 
Hospital, Towson, Maryland, writes 
of the work of the State Library 
Commissions: 

These Commissions send traveling 
libraries of 25 to 50 or more books to 
any community or group of people in 
their states, upon application, for a 
loan of some months, at either a nom- 
inal fee or transportation costs. At 
the end of the time of loan the collec- 
tion can be returned and another se- 
cured or the same one renewed. This 
method eliminates the securing of the 
sort of books which people contribute 
to struggling village libraries because 
they have no further use for them. 
It provides the trained person (at 
Commission headquarters) to put the 
books together with some under- 
standing of the changed conditions of 
reading and to send out the kind of 
books which will be of use to the 
borrowers for longer than the day 
after tomorrow. Thus the states 
which are fortunate enough to have 
live Public Library Commissions have 
a force which is welding strong links 
in a chain for cultural communication 
between the members of the American 

continent. 


We are always glad to hear from 
Earl Fisk, that book lover from 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, even when he 
raises his voice in protest to remark: 

I am amazed that a writer of the 
standing of the author of the “Simon 
Pure” papers should make such an 
error regarding first editions and book 
collecting as he is guilty of in the 
April BOOKMAN. Undoubtedly you 
will receive many letters on this sub- 
ject from other collectors who have 
noticed the mistake, but such simon 
pure ignorance cannot pass by un- 
noticed, especially when it appears in 
a magazine of the BOOKMAN class. 

First, he asks why is not Meredith 
collected as well as Hardy, Conrad, 
etc. Many critics will tell him that 
Meredith as a writer does not rank as 
high as Hardy and Conrad, which 
might be an answer. As a matter of 
fact, Meredith is collected. I have 
before me two rare book dealers’ cata- 
logs. Walter M. Hill devotes nearly 
four pages to Meredith. A presenta- 
tion copy of “Rhoda Fleming” is listed 
at $250. James F. Drake has eighteen 
Meredith items in his last catalog, a 
presentation copy at $250, a copy of 
“Twenty Poems” which was limited 
to only twenty-five copies at $100, and 
a number of other rarities. He men- 
tions Oscar Wilde as an uncollected 
author, apparently ignorant of the 
fact that Wilde’s first editions are 
very much sought after; indeed, Wilde 

is one of the collected authors and 
prices on his first editions are rising 
higher every day. Whistler, Shaw 
and Kipling are also very popular with 
collectors, and as for Samuel Butler, 

“The Way of All Flesh” is one of the 

rarest of modern books and brings a 

high price whenever a copy appears 

(which, by the way, is very seldom). 

It is hardly necessary to continue with 

more examples but many could be 

given, a whole essay could be written 
on just this subject. 


He wants to know why first editions 
are collected while later editions are 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of The Bookman, published monthly at Manchester, 
Mass., for April 1, 1922. 


State of New York /}.. 
County of New York f{ — 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
George H. Doran, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
president of George H. Doran Company, pub- 
lishers of The Bookman, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses o° the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Company, 244 


Publisher, George H. Doran 


Madison Avenue. 
Editor, John Farrar, 244 Madison Avenue 
Mananging editor, none. 


Business Managers, George H. Doran Company, 
244 Madison Avenue. 


2. That the owners are: George H. Doran Com- 
pany, 244 Madison Ave.; George H. Doran, 244 
Madison Ave.; R. P. Hodder Williams, London, 
Eng.; J. E. Hodder Williams, London, Eng. ; 
Messmore Kendall, 17 East 42 St.; Stanley M. 
Rinehart, Jr., 244 Madison Ave.; Paul M. Herzog, 
17 East 42 St.; George Clarke, Toronto, Can. ; 
James Clarke, 244 Madison Ave.;: Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Sewickley, Pa.; Silas McBee, 244 Madi- 
son Ave.; R. L. Giffin, Shoreham, L. I. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 
or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given: also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) Gerorce H. Doran. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of March, 1922. [sear] Inez M. Natt, 


Notary Public, New York County. 
New York County Clerk’s No. 93 
New York Register’s No. 3087 


Commission expires March 30th, 1923. 


neglected. Send him to read Charles 
Lamb. It was Lamb who said that 
tenth editions are scarcer than first 
editions but there is no demand for 
them. Why should the first folio of 
Shakespeare sell for as much as $150,- 
000, when a better printed and bound 
copy of the Yale Shakespeare can be 
bought for $1.50? 

The error regarding volumes “un- 
cut” has been common with uneducated 
people since the time of Dibdin. How 
silly to think that any book lover 
would want his books with the pages 
unopened? Can you imagine a real 
book lover, and almost all collectors 
are book lovers, with his shelves lined 
with unopened books? “Uncut” sim- 
ply means that the edges have not 
been sheared by the binder’s tools. 
A better way of saying it would per- 
haps be to state that the edges are 
untrimmed. 


“ee 


Ruthven Deane writes to ask 
whether THE BOOKMAN knows of any- 
one connected with the drama who 
uses a bookplate. In his collection of 
some 8,600 plates, he tells us, there 
is a department for those used by 
actors, actresses, singers, dramatic 
critics, and the like. Already these 
number about 150. Can any of THE 
BOOKMAN’S dramatic friends help to 
augment Mr. Deane’s collection? 


In reply to a question raised by 
Allen Wilson Porterfield in the March 
BOOKMAN comes this note from John 
N. Ware of the department of ro- 
mance languages of the University of 
the South at Sewanee, Tennessee: 

In THE BOOKMAN of March, 1922, 


page 84: “Is there a man. . . con- 
nected with an American university 
who can point in the evening of his 
life . to so much great work well 
done” [as that achieved by Hermann 
Paul]? 

I have a candidate to present for 
consideration — Basil L. Gildersleeve, 
still connected with Johns Hopkins 
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though he retired from active teach- 
ing five years ago. “Old Gillie” grad- 
uated from Princeton when Hermann 
Paul was three years old, and for 
seventy-three years has been (and 
still is) writing “dictionaries, Latin 
and Greek grammars, outlines of phi- 
lology” (have you ever read “Per- 
sonal Mention” in “The American 
Journal of Philology’”?), “editions of 
hitherto unedited manuscripts, con- 
tributions to the history of language 
and literature”. 

This is in no wise a criticism or 
denial of Mr. Porterfield’s very just 
estimate of Hermann Paul. He asked 
a question. I have answered it. Or 
I think I have. If he doesn’t consider 
Gildersleeve as being at least the 
equal of Paul, then he is right. There 
is nobody in an American university. 


While Margaret Sperry has some- 
thing to say of “Oysters and I”: 

Somewhere in THE BOOKMAN is 
opinion regarding the process that 
goes on within the mind of the novel- 
ist: point of departure to full arrival 
at the plan and purpose of the novel. 

Opinion as to the nature of the 
process. Conception in literature— 
or in any of the arts—may, I imagine, 
take place under numerous conditions. 
But the process that carries the germ 
to fruition, birth of the individual— 
the full literary, artistic product: the 
mystery of that! 

I have a view of this process, of 
germination to birth. It has to do 
with oysters. 

A dinner uptown with prosperous 
merchants, a wife wearing a recently 
purchased necklace of pearls, interest 
of the guests in this family event, 
and the youngest daughter: these are 
the properties. 

The youngest daughter remarked to 
her father: 

“Papa, how long does it take a 
pearl to be formed?” 
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Quebec, 5 days, $80 and up. 
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THE B@OKMAN files 
contain extra copies of 
the magazine for prac- 
tically every month of 
its twenty-seven years 
of publ’cation. More 
than three hundred 
issues are represented, 
an incomparable his- 
tory of American 
Literature during the 
most fruitful years of 
its growth. 


Tothose who want to 
refer back to those in- 
teresting times,orwho 
have incomplete files 
of their own which 
they wish to fill, we 
will be glad to sell 
these copies until our 
stock is exhausted. 


Such extra bound vol- 
umes of THE BCDKMAN 
as we have instock are 
also offered for sale. 


For prices and other infor- 
mation address 


The Circulation Department 


THE 


BQOKMAN 


244 Madison Avenue 





New York 


“Eighty-five years for a _ perfect 
pear-shaped pearl.” 

“Papa”, said this not altogether 
naive person, “do the oysters lay the 
pearls?” 

At this, uproar; but then, the cock- 
tails had been strong. 

“Certainly not! They are formed.” 
The father turned to me, “Do you 
know how pearls are formed?” 

I was ignorant. 

“A grain of sand gets into the 
oyster’s shell. Its presence irritates 
the tissue of the oyster and it begins 
secreting a fluid about the foreign 
particle. This secretion about the 
grain of sand gradually takes definite 
form and though the oyster dies, the 
surge of the sea moving the oyster 
shell has the effect of gradually form- 
ing a pearl.” 

The youngest daughter looked puz- 
zled for a moment. Then, looking at 
her father from under her horn- 
rimmed spectacles — spectacies that 
only partly fitted her short tantalizing 
nose and her long eyes—she re- 
marked: 

“Papa, 
itch.” . 

But it doesn’t always. The art 
product does not find as ready market 
as your perfect pearl or even your 
pearl with a flaw or two. 

But that’s the process: a grain of 
sand, the external stimulus; an itch, 
the mind is tantalized by the “for- 
eign” particle of thought or impres- 
sion; secretion about the granule, 
work of the imagination about this 
“grain” of the mind; then surge of 
circumstance moving the individual: 
thus the product is formed. 

Process: oysters and I have in com- 
mon. 

And this process holds with all 
creative artists. Products: pearls or 
novels—or a carving in bone. 

Sometimes it pays to itch. That 
may depend on publicity. 


I guess then it pays to 
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Biography and Memoirs 


Henry VI, by Mabel E. Christie [Houghton: 
Kings and Queens of England Series]. 

Shakespeare, by Raymond Macdonald Alden [Duf- 
field: Master Spirits of Literature Series]. 

Saint-Saéns, by Arthur Hervey [Dodd]. 

Johnsonian Gleanings, Part II1l1—The Doctor's 
Boyhood, by Aleyn Lyell Reade [London: Arden 
Press]. 

Lester F. Ward, A Personal Sketch, by Emily 
Palmer Cape [Putnam]. 

My Memories of Eighty Years, by Chauncey M. 
Depew [Scribner]. 

A Daughter of Napoleon, Memoirs of Emilie de 
Pellapra, Comtesse de Brigode, Princess de 
Chimay, with an introduction by Princess 
Bibesco, preface by Frederic Masson, trans. by 
Katherine Miller [Scribner]. 

E. H. Harriman, by George Kennan, 
[Houghton]. 

Henry Duke of Grafton 1663-1690, by Sir Almeric 
Fitzroy [Holt]. 

Sea Grist, A Personal Narrative of Five Months 
in the Merchant Marine, by Lehmann Hisey 
[pub. at Pasadena, Calif.]. 

The Life of Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), by 
Waldo H. Dunn [Scribner]. 

Ten Years at the Court of St. James, 1895-1905, by 
Baron von Eckardstein, trans. and ed. by Prof. 
George Young [Dutton]. 


2 vols. 


Essays and Literary Studies 


The So-Called Human Race, by Bert Leston Taylor 
[Knopf]. 

Aspects and Impressions, by Edmund Gosse 
[Seribner]. : 

The American Spirit in the Writings of Ameri- 
cans of Foreign Birth, ed. by Robert E. Stauffer 
[Boston: Christopher Pub. House]. 

An Outline of Wells, The Superman in the Street, 
by Sidney Dark [Putnam]. , 

Deka Parsec, Shell-Shocked Views of Life, by 
Louis Molnar [Los Angeles: Grafton]. 

Mr. William Shakespeare, Original and Early 
Editions of His Quartos and Folios, His Source 
Books and Those Containing Contemporary 
Notices, by Henrietta C. Bartlett [Yale]. 

A Dominie in Doubt, by A. S. Neill [McBride]. 

Pages from the Past, by John Ayscough [Long- 
mans]. 

The Notion-Counter, A Farrago of Foibles, Being 
Notes About Nothing, by Nobody, illustrated by 
Somebody [Atlantic]. 

Contemporary American Novelists, 
Carl Van Doren [Macmillan]. 


1900-1920, by 


Poetry 


Dreams and a Sword, by Medora C. Addison 
[Yale]. 

Youth Grows Old, by Robert Nathan [McBride]. 

The Poetic Mind, by Frederick Clarke Prescott 
[Macmillan]. 

Songs at Anchor, by Bertrand L. Shurtleff 
[Plimpton Press]. ; 

Songs Out of Doors, by Henry van Dyke [Scrib- 
ner]. 

Poems, by Gerda Dalliba [Duffield]. 

Blue Lakes to Golden Gates, by Saxe Churchill 
Stimson [pub. at Milwaukee] 

The Yale Record Book of Verse, 1872-1922, ed. by 
Francis W. Bronson, Thomas Caldecot Chubb, 
Cyril Hume [Yale]. : 

The Le Gallienne Book of English Verse, ed. by 
Richard Le Gallienne [Boni]. 

Kinfolks, Kentucky Mountain Rhymes, by Ann 
Cobb [Houghton]. ’ 
Homework and Hobbyhorses (Perse Playbooks No. 

VI) [Dutton]. 

Harlem Shadows, by Claude McKay [Harcourt]. 

Iron Monger, by S. A. De Witt [Frank Shay]. 

Introducing Irony, A Book of Poetic Short Stories 
and Poems, by Maxwell Bodenheim [Boni]. 

The Fire Bird, by Gene Stratton-Porter [Double- 


ay). 

Down-Adown-Derry, A Book of Fairy Poems, by 
Walter de la Mare [Holt]. , 

The Little Book of Society Verse, compiled by 
Claude Moore Fuess and Harold Crawford 
Stearns [Houghton]. 
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Drama 


Portrait of Mrs. W., A Play in Three Acts with 
an Epilogue, by Josephine Preston Peabody 
{Houghton}. 

Shakspere to Sheridan, A Book about the Theatre 
of Yesterday and To-day, by Alwin Thaler 
( Harvard]. 


History and Political Science 


The Rebirth of Europe, A Study of the Middle 
Age, by Martyn Summerbell [Stratford]. 

The Story of the Irish Nation, by Francis 
Hackett [Century]. 


Child Study 


The Training of Children in the Christian Family, 
by Luther Allan Weigle [Boston: Pilgrim Press}. 

The Child and the Home, Essayr°on the Rational 
Bringing-Up of Children, by Benzion Liber, 
M. D. [New York: Rational, Living}. 

Meeting Your Child’s Proble:.e, by Miriam Finn 
Scott [Little]. 


Sociology and Economics 


Pulling Together, by John T. Broderick [Schenec- 
tady: Robson & Adee]. 

Success Through Vocational Guidance, Occupation 
Analysis, by James McKinney and M. 
Simons (Chicago: American Technical Society]. 

Our Overproduction; What of It, and What's 
Coming of It, by W. V. Marshall [Ogilvie]. 

Money, by D. H. Robertson [Harcourt: Cambridge 
Economic Handbooks Series]. 

Principles of the New Economics, by Lionel D. 
Edie [Crowell]. 
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Send $1.50 For A Subscription 


for THE WRITER, the Boston magazine for lit- 
erary workers, and SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS, 
with the help of “The Writer’s Directory of 
Periodicals’ (printed in every number, always 
corrected up to date), and the authentic tips 
given in the department, ““The Manuscript Market,” 
by editors about their present needs. 


The Writer 


the original trade magazine for active writers 
(established 1887), prints articles about authors 
and authorship, helpful hints and suggestions for 
writers, and the news of the literary and publish- 
ing worlds. It is an inspiration to its readers, 
giving them practical advice, helping them to do 
better work, and showing them where they can 
sell their manuscripts. Fifteen cents a number; 
$1.50 a year. THe Writer, P. O. Box 1905, 
Boston, 6, Mass. 


Mention The Bookman 


Writing for the Magazines 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


Authoritative help on all kinds of maga- 
zine writing with reliable new data on what 
the editors want and how they want it 
written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the 
Magazines is a fine epitome of common sense in 
literary procedure. It seems to forsee every diffi- 
culty of the novice and to throw light even upon 
the path of the professional. It is a sufficient 
coefficient for the scribe in his scramble up the 
slopes of Parnassus: It will help thousands.” 


Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.75 


DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 Springfield, Mass. 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section careful'y each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


AY was a month of great book 

sales, both in this country and 
England, but the returns are not all 
in. The remarkable offerings of rare 
books and manuscripts in the Vail, 
Van Antwerp, and Minns sales in 
New York and the Burdett-Coutts sale 
in England gave life to a season which 
on the whole has not been notable for 
stirring times in the auction room. 
For the great rarities of literature 
prices have been up to the standards 
set in the “flush times” of the war, 
but there has been a general shading 
of market values for what are termed, 
in the trade, the “common rarities”. 
Given a book, however, which possesses 
unusual “points”, and there are plenty 
of buyers willing to pay the price for 
it. There seems to be a revival of in- 
terest in first editions, but these are 
not the first editions which were so 
eagerly sought a couple of decades ago. 
The first editions of the great Vic- 
torians still command high prices, but 
for the common first editions of the 
American authors whose works were 
collected by a large number of people 
twenty years ago, there is little de- 
mand. A first edition of Hawthorne’s 
“The Scarlet Letter’, for instance, 
does not command the price today 
that it once did; but the number of 
authors whose names were unknown 
twenty years ago and whose works are 
already sought by collectors, is legion. 
How long this will continue is a ques- 
tion. Time alone will serve to sift the 
wheat from the chaff, and there is no 
question that a lot of chaff is going 
through the auction mill and the 
second hand book store at present. 


A sale of modern first editions at 
Anderson’s in April showed some in- 
teresting prices. To consider books 
which are hardly beyond the reading 
as first editions, is something new. 
Margot Asquith’s “Autobiography” 
sold for $5.00; Max Beerbohm’s 
“And Even Now” for $5.10, and his 
“A Survey” for $5.50; James Branch 
Cabell’s “Figures of Earth”, $3.50; 
Ernest D. Fridlander’s “Matthew 
Maris”, $5.00; Hergesheimer’s “The 
Three Black Pennys”, $5.50; John 
Masefield’s “King Cole”, $10.00; 
George Moore’s “Heloise and Abe- 
lard”, $8.00; George Bernard Shaw’s 
“Back to Methuselah”, $3.00; Lytton 
Strachey’s “Queen Victoria’, $13.00; 
W. B. Yeats’s“ Michael Robartes and 
the Dancer”, $3.00. These are not 
great prices. Where copies were is- 
sued in limited editions, or on large 
paper, or autographed by the author, 
they brought two or three times as 
much. But these were the ordinary 
copies, as issued, and not one of those 
given in the list is more than two 
years old! 


Joseph Hergesheimer and other 
thrifty modern authors, we are in- 
formed, are keeping all their original 
manuscripts with a view to their pos- 
sible market value as autographs. In 
the Anderson sale there were several 
manuscripts of modern authors, the 
most important being that of O. 
Henry’s “The Dream”, the last story 
he ever wrote, which was left unfin- 
ished in the middle of a sentence. 
This brought $180.00 at auction. G. 
B. Shaw’s manuscript of “After 
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Death?”, one page, signed, went for 
$51.00. Two pages, signed, by Leon- 
ard Merrick, “On the Late War”, 
fetched $19.00. A five page manu- 
script by John Drinkwater, signed, 
“About Poetry”, brought $30.00. 
Yet the manuscript of “Coronation 
‘SSonnet” by Alfred Austin, signed 
and with two signed autograph let- 
ters of the British laureate, brought 
only a dollar. It is plain that the Vic- 
torians, so far as manuscripts go, un- 
less they are in the very front rank, 
are not wanted. The new author has 
a chance of making a double income 
by selling his story and then selling 
the manuscript of it. By the time an- 
other generation arrives probably 
much of the present day manuscript 
will have been disposed of for waste 


paper. 


It is interesting to compare these 
prices with those paid for authors’ 
manuscripts in the sale of the auto- 
graph collection of Charles J. Cist, one 
of the great autograph collectors of 
this country, at Bangs’s auction rooms 
in New York in 1886. A copy of 
Longfellow’s “The Children’s Hour”, 
in his handwriting, brought $13.00; 
Whittier’s “My Playmate”, $7.00; 
Holmes’s “Old Ironsides”’, $16.00; 
Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic’, $35.00; Florence 
Percy’s “Rock Me to Sleep, Mother”, 
$12.00; Thomas Dunn English’s “Ben 
Bolt”, $19.00; Epes Sargent’s “A 
Life on the Ocean Wave”, $15.00; and 
Fitz-Greene Halleck’s “Marco Boz- 
zaris”, $36.50. The gem of the col- 
lection of manuscript poems by 
American authors, however, was 
Samuel Woodworth’s “The Old Oaken 
Bucket”, which brought $125.00. 
And a host of others whose names 
are forgotten brought about the same 
prices as those in the recent sale. One 
may draw one’s own inferences from 
these figures. 


The sale of the library of the late 


Elkin Mathews, the London publisher, 
which was held at Hodgson’s auction 
rooms in London a month ago, brought 
into the market many rarities of Eng- 
lish literature, early printed books and 
association copies, as well as some in- 
teresting autograph letters. Mr. 
(Continued on Where to Buy Books page) 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 

FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. 





W. A. GOUGH 
BOOKSELLER 
now issues a monthly Catalogue of Old, 
Rare, and Curious Books. 


Collectors or readers interested will get 
them regularly on request. 


41 East 60th Street New York 


BOOKSand AUTOGRAPHS -Early PrintedBooks 
First Editions, Standard Authors, etc. Catalogues 
free. R. Atkinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, 8.E. 
Eng. 





STIKEMAN & CO. 


BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 West 32d St., New York 


Fine Bindings of every description. Inlaying, 
Restoring, Solander and Slip Cases. Special design- 
ing, etc, 


L’'ART ANCIEN S. A. 


Old Books and Prints 


LUGANO (Switzerland) 7 Piazza Giardino 


Latest Catalogue 
(Just Published) BuLLeTin 6 


Early Americana (books from 15th to 
18th century); mainly Historical and 
Geographical items, all dealing 
with America. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


searched for and found without charge. Send us 
a list of books you have wanted to get for a long 
time. We will find them for you. 

Orders for current books filled on the same day 
received. 
Any book reviewed in this issue supplied promptly 
Send Your Name for Regular Announcements 


American Library Service 
500 Fifth Avenue. Dept.B. N.Y. City 


Books Science, Literature, ete., Lists, Higene’s 
M-2441 Post St., San Francisco. (Mention wants.) 
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ERE TO BUY BODKS 


The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 


Japan’s Financial Relations with the United 
States, by Gyoju Odate [Columbia]. 
Sez and Common-Sense, by A. Maude Royden 


[Putnam]. 
War and International Affairs 


The Rising Temper of the East, Sounding the 
Human Note in the World-Wide Cry for Land 
and Liberty. by Frazier Hunt [Bobbs]. 

Old Europe's Suicide, or The Building of a Pyra- 
mid of “rrors, by Brig.-Gen. Christopher Bird- 
wood Thun.son [Seltzer]. 

The Enormous Room, by E. E. Cummings [Boni]. 


Religion 


Parables for Little 
[Doran]. 

Sermons for Special Days, Frederick D. 
Kershner [Doran]. 

Graded Bible Stories — Book One: Grades 1 and 
2, For Children from 5 to 7—Book Two 
Grades 3 and 4, For Children from 7 to 10, by 
William James Mutch [Doran]. 

The Bible for School and Home— Vol. 1: The Book 
of Genesis, by Rev. J. Paterson-Smyth [Doran]. 

The Tears of Jesus, by L. R. Scarborough, D. D. 
[Doran]. 

Prepare to Meet God, by L. R. Scarborough, D. D. 
[Doran]. 

On the Rim of the World, by J. Paterson-Smyth 
[Revell]. 

A Brief Bible History, A Survey of the Old and 
New Testaments, by James Oscar Boyd and 
John Gresham Machen [Westminster Press]. 

Homilectica, or The Theory of Preaching, by 
Joseph Gowan [London: Elliot Stock]. 

The Good News, by Bernard Iddings Bell, D. D 
{Morehouse}. 


by J. W. G. Ward 
by Rev. 


People, 





GQ. BAKER & TAYLORG 


354 FOURTH ve YORK 


JOSEPH HORNE CO., PITTSBURGH 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Maga- 
zine Subscriptions. 

Mail orders carefully filled. 


Any book mentioned in THe Bookman, with 
few exceptions, may be obtained in 
THE BOOK SHOP OF 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
We buy rare books and sets. 


Miscellaneous 


The Bookplate Annual for 1922, ed. 
Fowler [pub. at Kansas City]. 
The Cowboy, His Characteristics, His Equipment, 
and His Part in the Development of the West, 

by Philip Ashton Rollins [Scribner]. 

Quantity Cookery: Menu Planning and Cookery 
for Large Numbers, by Lenore Richards and 
Nola Treat [Little]. 

The Minds and Manners of Wild Animals, A Book 
of Personal Observations, by William T. Horn- 
aday [Scribner]. 

Wild Folk, by Samuel Scoville, Jr. [Atlantic]. 

The Manchester Guardian, A Century of History, 
by William Haslam Mills [Holt]. 

The Psychology of Medicine, by T. 
M.D. [McBride]. 

Bill Johnston’s Joy Book, ed. by 
Johnston [Stewart Kidd}. 

The Haunts of Life, by J. Arthur Thomson [Har- 
court]. 

The Outline of Science, A Plain Story 
a ed. by J. Arthur Thomson, Vol. 
nam 

The Early Italian Painters: Their Art and Times 
as Illustrated from Examples of Their Work in 
the National Gallery, London, by Mrs. C. R 
Peers [London: The Medici Society]. 

Lloyd George, by Mr. Punch, with an introd. by 
W. Algernon Locker [Stokes]. 
Industrial Directory and Shippers’ Guide [N. Y 

Central Lines]. 

The Book Review Digest, With Cumulated Index 
1917-1921, ed. by Marion A. Knight and Mertice 
M. James [H. W. Wilson]. 


by Alfred 


W. Mitchell, 
William T 


Simply 
I [Put- 


Juvenile 


Bob’e Hill Trails, by Charles Pierce Burton [Holt] 

Scott Burton and the Timber Thieves, by E. G 
Cheyney [Appleton]. 

Kidnapping Clarence, 
Canoe and Portage 
{Holt}. 

The Little People 
Dyer [Lothrop]. 

Peggy Pretend, by Millicent Evison [Lothrop] 

Rivers and Their Mysteries, by A. Hyatt Verrill 
[Duffield]. 

*Pon-a-Time Tales, by Richard A. Clarke [Little] 

The Wreck-Hunters, by Francis Rolt-Wheeler 
[Lothrop]. 

Blacky the W. Burgess 
[Little]. 
Ted and the 
[Little]. 
School Plays for All Occasions, by 

Barnum [Barse & Hopkins]. 


A Boy's Adventures by 
Trail, by Louis Pendleton 


of the Garden, by Ruth O 


Crow, by Thornton 
by Sara Ware Bassett 


Madalene D 


Telephone, 
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Mathews was not only a collector, but 
his position as a publisher brought 
him into personal relation with a large 
number of Victorian poets and novel- 
ists. His letters from them, with the 
many presentation copies which he re- 
ceived from authors, inscribed by 
them, testify to the general esteem in 
which he was held by writers. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


One of the most popular lecturers at 
Columbia University, president of the 
Authors’ Club of America, a poet of 
note, and an author of several prose 
volumes, is JOHN ERSKINE. We sus- 
pect that among these many distinc- 
tions he, however, is proudest of the 
fact that this fall a collected edition of 
his poems will be published. TRUMBULL 
WHITE, for many years a magazine 
editor and before that a widely traveled 
newspaper man, has now buried him- 
self in the mountains of western 
Pennsylvania, where he is applying 
some of the things he learned while 
writing of industry and economics, 
to practical effort in the preliminaries 
of a vast hydro-electric project. This 
seems to us a fitting retirement for 
a man who was the first editor 
of three of our prominent national 
magazines. AMY LOWELL is at work 
in Boston on her volume concerning 
Keats, which she hopes to have ready 
for publication by the autumn of 1923. 
It will contain, among other things, a 
number of unpublished letters and an- 
notations from books owned by Keats 
which escaped the notice of Buxton 
Forman. Meanwhile, she never stops 
writing poetry, and there are several 
projected books in the course of con- 
struction. The one which happens to 
interest us specially is the collection 
of her New England stories in verse, 
most of which have the quality of folk 
legends; those which we have heard 
seem to us to have caught the quality 
of talk that one hears on summer 
nights in front of stores in the moun- 
tain villages we know so well. 


FRANK SWINNERTON writes us oc- 
casionally, for which we thank fortune. 
Thank fortune, he occasionally writes 
a novel! His new one, “The Three 


Lovers” (Doran), will appear in the 
fall. He went to Devonshire in 
April to finish it, and we hear that it 
is to be a real full length novel, one 
rather over than under 90,000 words. 
Mr. Swinnerton’s connection with the 
English publishing firm of Chatto and 
Windus makes his opinion on matters 
of writing and publicity exceedingly 
shrewd. TIMOTHY TUBBY, the famous 
English novelist, sends word that he 
plans to visit America this autumn. 
He will reach New York, weather 
permitting, on the very day “Timothy 
Tubby’s Journal” is published in book 
form. Meanwhile, he is still at work 
on his satirical novel of American 
social life. CLEMENT Woop, writing 
from the wilds of Westchester, says 
that he’s “out here among the robins 
and the swamp cabbages, the azaleas 
and the chipping sparrows—an ideal 
place for analyzing the po’ in poetry 
and the ’shun in fiction.” Why 
doesn’t he publish a new volume of 
verse? There has been nothing since 
“Jehovah” (Dutton). 


LE Roy JEFFERS, F.R.G.S., of the 
New York Public Library, has recent- 
ly been made a Chevalier of the Order 
of St. Charles by the Prince of Mon- 
aco, in recognition of his services for 
Alpinism. Mr. Jeffers is secretary of 
the Bureau of Associated Moun- 
taineering Clubs of North America, 
and librarian of the American Alpine 
Club. He is a member of the Ex- 
plorers Club, of the English, French, 
Canadian and many other mountain- 
eering organizations. Since the writ- 
ing of Mr. Jeffers’s article in this 
month’s issue, word has _ reached 
America that on May 21 three climbers 
of the present Mount’ Everest expedi- 
tion reached an altitude of 26,800 feet, 
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thus establishing a new world’s record 
in mountain climbing. ROBERT CORTES 
HOLLIDAY has been devoting so much 
time to this new series, which is to 
appear as a book in the fall, that we 
fear he has not been able to indulge so 
much as usual in his customary stroll- 
ings with the walking stick. His 
papers are attracting much attention. 
William McFee, for example, writes 
Mr. Holliday: “There is so much 
good stuff in your article this month 
in THE BOOKMAN (May number) that 
I must congratulate you on the line 
you are taking. When finished it will 
make a most valuable handbook for 
authors. .... It is a great series 
and I look forward every month to it.” 
We remember DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 
in turban, most impressive, delivering 
a lecture which, like the talks of most 
Indians, was flowery enough to be 
beautiful, and not too flowery to be in- 
telligible. He is of a Bengali Brahmin 
family, and has been in the United 
States since 1910. His lectures on 


various subjects are well known. 


RICHARD HUGHES writes us that the 
Golden Cockerel Press has brought 
out a volume of his verse called 
“Gipsy-Night and Other Poems”. 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER is at pres- 
ent visiting in Virginia after an ex- 
ceedingly busy season. It is a mystery 
to us how anyone can lecture eight 
times a week for a season of twenty 
weeks, and survive. Mrs. Lamberton 
Becker, however, does it, and accom- 
plishes much in addition. Her “Read- 
er’s Guide” runs twice a week in the 
New York “Evening Post’, and she 
writes for various other publications. 
MILTON RAISON is now on the staff of 
the New York Sunday “World”, where 
John O’Hara Cosgrave is teaching 
him to write prose. Mr. Raison will 
be nineteen years old in August, short- 
ly after which his first volume of 
poetry, “Spindrift” (Doran), will ap- 
pear. His prose diary of experiences 
at sea from the ages of sixteen to 


eighteen, he has decided to lay aside 
in favor of a novel, in which he will 
use the same material. KENNETH 
ANDREWS seems about to have several 
plays on the New York boards. 
LEONORA SPEYER is planning to spend 
the summer in Germany brushing up 
her three B’s: Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms; she will attend a Mozart Fest 
in Salzburg, hear opera in Munich, 
and do many other things which cause 
our projected one week in Paris to 
fade to insignificance. 


GEORGE LOOMS is a Princeton 
graduate whose first novel “Stubble” 
will soon be published. It is, in real- 
ity, his third—the others he scrapped. 
During the war he was a captain of 
infantry. In 1919 he was sent to the 
army hospital at Denver where he be- 
gan to write for the post paper and 
later for himself. He is still living in 
Colorado. SIDNEY HOWARD, author of 
“Swords” (Doran) and of other 
books, has recently been married. He 
will return presently to New York 
City to resume his work as a play- 
wright and author. Lupwic LEwI- 
SOHN, whose autobiographical ‘Up 
Stream” (Boni, Liveright) was a 
spring book, and who is dramati 
critic for “The Nation”, tells us that 
he is trying hard to get away to a lit- 
tle cottage on a bluff overlooking Long 
Island Sound where, if luck is with 
him, he hopes to begin a novel which 
has been completely written in his 
mind for several years but no word of 
which has reached paper. This nove! 
he wants very much to call “The 
Hearthstone”. He hopes to escape, 
for a while, both today’s novels and to- 
morrow’s plays and read a little in his 
favorite books—Euripides, Goethe, 
Hazlitt, Shelley and “The Oxford Book 
of Latin Verse”. He has laudable 
ambitions in the way of gardening 
and other forms of healthy exercise, 
but his experience of the past makes 
him wary of promising either him- 
self or others too much in this 
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respect. Privately he has his eye on a 
certain rock about five yards out in 
shallow water on which it is possible 
to sit and contemplate things in 
security. STRUTHERS BurRT, who used 
to call himself Maxwell Struthers 
Burt, has been spending the winter 
and spring in North Carolina work- 
ing hard on a novel which is very 
nearly finished. He reports that he 
has occupied his spare time by play- 
ing golf and becoming increasingly 
horrified at the American short story, 
of which he says: 


[ daresay construction and _ technique 
had their uses, but now they are so well 
learned that it seems a pity a little bit of 
feeling and atmosphere and _ philosophy 
can’t be injected too. Of course the first 
editor receiving such a story would prob- 
ably die of shock, but he could be replaced. 
As usual I think the public is outstripping 
the editors, or how could what are 
really very second-rate stories receive so 
much popular acclaim as some which have 
recently thrown overboard the formula? 

[ am beginning to think that editors are 
like politicians—they never know their 
policies are defeated until the janitor 
comes and tells them their places are wanted 
by the new Congressmen. 

Surely somehow it is possible to write a 
story that deals gently with the English 
tongue, that is not affected, that does not 
have to do solely with the amorous inner 
thoughts of morons (which after all isn’t 
the sum total of life); and yet which is 
neither over-technicalized nor over 
constructed. I would like to see it done. 
It hasn’t been done yet. 

Possibly if I can get my golf score per- 
manently down in the eighties I won’t feel 
so badly. I don’t know. 


else 


RUTH 


HALE wrote the only book 
review ever published by us which 
drew admiring letters from across the 


country. It was her discussion of 
Walter de la Mare’s “Memoirs of a 
Midget” in the April number. We call 
your attention to one sentence in her 
present review which seems to us to 
be worth putting in bold-faced capi- 
tals: “Don’t try to get your fun out 
of your child while he is one, and then 
expect him to reward you again when 
he is adult.” As the mother of the 
famous H. 3rd, Heywood Broun’s son, 
Miss Hale is having a chance to prove 


herself the wise parent. WALTER F. 
WHITE was born in Georgia and was 
graduated from Atlanta University. 
For the past five years he has been 
assistant secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and has made numer- 
ous trips through the south investi- 
gating conditions there. He has con- 
tributed to many of the American 
magazines. 


MONTROSE J. MOSES is at the 
moment more interested in his garden 
than he is in the fact that his book, 
“A Treasury of Plays for Children’ 
(Little, Brown), was recently placed 
among the five best juveniles of the 
year by vote of the librarians. While 
hoeing, or rather between hoes, he is 
correcting proof on his “Representa- 
tive One-Act Plays by Continental 
Authors”, and he says that by the time 
his corn is tasseling and his tomato 
vines are heavy with fruit, he hopes 
to be done with revising his book on 
“Children’s Books and Reading” and 
to be well on with a contemplated 
novel. ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD, 
though he still contributes. to the 
“Literary Review” of the New York 
“Evening Post”, is giving more time 
to writing for other magazines. He 
is also engaged in translating for 
Harcourt, Brace and Company Jakob 


Wassermann’s “Das Ginseminnchen”’. 


The name of Goethe was inadvert- 
ently omitted from the summing up 
of the “intellectual logarithm table” 
in the May BOOKMAN. With a rating 
of +20.3 Goethe stood second to 
Shakespeare, whose +22.4 was the 
highest average accorded to any name 
on the list. This game of estimating 
mathematically the value of men of 
genius, appears to be an old one. J. E. 
Spingarn, who has devoted almost a 
lifetime to the study of the history of 
criticism, has furnished us with the 
following details. It seems that the 
first to arrange great men according 





to a mathematical scale of excellence 
was the French painter and critic, 
Roger de Piles, whose “Cours de Pein- 
ture par Principes” appeared in 1708. 
In it he gives a list of great artists 
whose talents he computes according 
to a scale of from 1 to 20. He calls it 
“La Balance des Peintres”. No one, 
he says, has yet achieved a rating of 
19 or 20, so he gives no higher mark 
than 18 to anyone. He divides the 
work of each artist according to com- 
position, design, color, and expres- 
sion, but gives no general estimate of 


the artist’s work as a whole. Here 
are some of his ratings: 

Expres- 
Painter Composition Design Color’ sion 
Diirer 8 10 10 8 
Giorgione 8 9 18 4 
Holbein 9 10 16 13 
Leonardo 15 16 4 14 
Michelangelo 8 17 4 8 
Raphael 17 18 12 18 
Rubens 18 13 17 17 
Rembrandt 15 6 17 12 
Titian 12 15 18 6 
Vandyke 15 10 17 13 
Poussin 15 17 6 15 
Lebrun 16 16 8 16 


De Piles says of his jeu d’esprit: “I 
have made this list to amuse myself 
rather than to convince others. Opin- 
ions are altogether too divergent on 
these questions to allow anyone to 
imagine he is the sole possessor of 
truth.” His book had a wide vogue, 
and was translated into English and 
other languages. Shortly after the 
English version appeared, an anony- 
mous critic in Dodsley’s “Museum”, 
one of the periodicals of the time, 
adopted de Piles’s device, and applied 
it to the great poets. This list is called 
“The Balance of Poets”, and has been 
ascribed to the poet Mark Akenside. 
Those interested may find it reprinted 
in Bucke’s “Life of Akenside”. Aken- 
side adopts the same scale as de Piles, 
but divides the computation according 
to critical ordonance, pathetic ordo- 
nance, dramatic expression, taste, 


coloring, versification and moral, and 
unlike de Piles he gives a final esti- 
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Shakespeare and 
Homer stand highest with 18, Milton 
gets 17, Virgil 16, Terence 10, and so 
on. 


mate in each case. 


Herbert Quick, the author of “Van- 
demark’s Folly”, writes us the fol- 
lowing interesting communication in 
reply to Mr. Walpole’s letter to Mr. 
Mencken in the May BOOKMAN. The 
matter of English tradition in the 
American blood is one which is a long 
inheritance, and, we believe, so indig- 
enous that it partly explains the rea- 
son why we read English books with 
more interest than do the English, 
American books. Concerning the dia- 
lects, the English have always read 
our southern dialect with much enthu- 
siasm. This was, in the early days, 
colonial and therefore has the English 
tradition back of it. Our new dialects, 
unlike the dialects of England, spring 
from alien influences that are foreign 
to the British Isles, while their dia- 
lects are in most cases directly of the 
soil. This whole problem is a most in- 
teresting one, and we should like to 
hear from more persons on the sub- 
ject. But, to return to Mr. Quick’s 
remarks: 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Mencken 
will accept the invitation of Mr. Hugh 
Walpole to make a little visit to Eng- 
land, or that Mr. Walpole will consult 
with Mr. Mencken and others while 
he is in America upon the question 
discussed in Mr. Walpole’s letter to 
THE BOOKMAN on the attitude of the 
British toward American fiction. Mr. 
Mencken will not do all the learning. 

Mr. Walpole, while denying that 
American novelists are “passed over” 
in Britain, really admits that they are. 
But he explains it. He states that 
American fiction is not sold there “ex- 
cept in a very small way”. This is, of 
course, a “passing over”. Why this is, 
constitutes one of the most interesting 
problems in literature. Mr. Walpole 
explains it in part by suggesting that 
“the American novel is at present 
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dealing with conditions unknown to 
the English reader”. But to the 
American reader, this fact would 
make the fiction all the more attrac- 
tive. Our people greedily devour 
British fiction. We are all the time 
saving from failure British books 
which the British public fails to ap- 
preciate. And the conditions dealt 
with in the British novel are quite as 
unfamiliar to the American as are 
those of the American novel to the 
sritisher. Mr. Walpole meets this 
problem by saying that the British 
novel “speaks of manners and customs 
that have been known for generations 
to American visitors”. I hope that 
Mr. Mencken will kindly explain to 
Mr. Walpole what utter nonsense this 
is. Not one American novel reader in 
ten thousand has ever visited Britain 
either personally or by recent ances- 
tral proxy; not one in a hundred of 
those who have done so has seen more 
of the “manners and customs” de- 


picted in the British novel than such 
of them as may be observed in hotels, 
on railway trains and boats, and on 


the streets. American tours in 
Britain can have no effect at all in 
the premises. 

The British novel is read every- 
where in America and is understood 
by a people who as a rule have never 
seen salt water; but Mr. Walpole’s 
explanation of the failure of the 
British to take any real notice of 
American fiction has another string 
to its bow. “Part of the difficulty”, 
he says, “is beyond question this 
problem of the new American lan- 
guage. Take ‘Main Street’ or ‘Three 
Soldiers’ or ‘Moon-Calf’, and you will 
find pages of these books peppered 
with phrases which to nine English- 
men out of ten are quite un- 
intelligible.” 

One wonders what pages they are, 
and why the average Englishman can- 
not understand them. Since the time 
of Dickens we have been making the 
fortunes of British writers who give 


us dialect which must be more un- 
familiar to us than anything in these 
novels can be to the average English- 
man. We enjoyed Sam Weller and his 
father. Anywhere in America Mr. 
Walpole will find, if he looks for them, 
great numbers of readers who find the 
dialect of Barrie or “Ian Maclaren” or 
the malt house scenes of Hardy in 
“Far from the Madding Crowd” or 
the strange mannerisms of Meredith, 
perfectly intelligible and mightily en- 
joyable. These linguistic difficulties 
are no barrier to immense popularities 
of British novels in America, and we 
are often found making the literary 
fortunes of second and third-rate 
British writers whose own people 
would quite properly allow them to 
go unhailed. Surely these linguistic 
differences are as great for us as those 
of Ring Lardner or Don Marquis can 
be to the Britisher. One of the great- 
est of current fictions is this one of 
“the American language”. 

The fact is that the British will not 
read our fiction, while we do read 
theirs, and it ought to be accounted 
for. I present four possible explana- 
tions: (1)the superiority of the aver- 
age American to the average Britisher 
in intelligence; or (2) the greater 
wealth of the average Briton in nat- 
ural or acquired dulness. These to 
meet Mr. Walpole’s statement that the 
Britisher cannot understand American 
fiction; but I do not insist upon them, 
for I think he could if he tried. I 
suggest (3) the fact that the Ameri- 
can not being so insular and insulated 
a person as the Britisher, tries to 
know his British author while the 
Britisher does not reciprocate: or (4) 
a matter which Mr. Walpole is too 
polite to urge, that we American 
writers of fiction fall so far below our 
British brethren in the quality of our 
output that the discrimination against 
us is merely good taste on their 


part. 
This last argument would be harder 


to meet, if both they and we did not 
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Doran Book (hat 


ae) 
@ 


Each month I am going to tell you 
about Doran books. But first, this 
month, I want to know: Is there a 
science of fiction? If there is, it con- 
sists in suiting all tastes. The sum- 
mer reader who grins delightedly 
over the love entanglements of the 
supremely casual young hero of HOAX 
is quite possibly not the summer 

reader who takes to a 
hammock and a copy of 
the new Margaret Ped- 
ler novel. Yet there is 
plenty of evidence that 
summer produces both 
these readers. One 
swallow doesn’t make a 
summer and one reader 
doesn’t make a successful book. Both 
HOAX and THE MOON OUT OF 
REACH are markedly successful. 


The lightest summer reading, the 
most elusive, the most fanciful and 
the tenderest is Gilbert W. Gabriel’s 
JIMINY. It is pleasant to lie in a 
hammock and follow this quest for the 
perfect love story; you wonder if, 
after all, the perfect love story did 
really exist, and if Rafael’s lost son- 
nets to his Margarita embodied a 
love more idyllic than that which 
existed between Benjamin Benvenuto 
and Jiminy, maker of small rhymes. 
THE EYES OF LOVE, Corra Harris’s 
new novel, is full of the practical 
secrets of love, a study of the emo- 
tional affair after marriage when the 
wild flower, potted and brought in- 
doors, needs a certain amount of at- 
tention hitherto given it by Heaven. 


I have been reading THE RETURN 
OF ALFRED, an exceptional book for 


) 


summer perusal; it has a certain sub- 
stance although the situation back of 
the story is farcical. The position of 
a young man who 
finds that he is, 
by force of circum- 
stances, some other 
man, is always deli- 
cate; when, in addition, the original 
young man was a noxious egg the 
difficulties in the path of his suc- 


cessor become almost insuperable. 


For straight-out and continuous 

laughter I turn to the stories gathered 
in Richard Connell’s first book, THE 
SIN OF MONSIEUR PETTIPON. 
Monsieur Pettipon may have been an 
artist in bedmaking but Mr. Spingle 
was a cubist in silk shirts. There is 
the fate of Mr. Pottle and the 
one-man dog, whose 
suitability to a bench 
show was so evident in 
his physical structure. 
There is Well, I 
don’t see why I should 
take the edge off an- 
other’s enjoyment. 


There 
when I 


also 


moments 

crave E. F. 

Benson; but I find 

Benson’s PETER has 

always just been borrowed by one of 
several friends who are Benson fans. 
What to do about book borrowings has 
always worried me; I am not a public 
library and I don’t want to be rude. 
But if I lose every friend I’ve got 
there is one book of mine no one shall 
have until I have re-read it to my en- 
tire satisfaction. That’s Aldous Hux- 
ley’s MORTAL COILS. Have you 


are 
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seen it? His CROME YELLOW 
doesn’t give you the clue, exactly, 
since this collection resembles rather 
his earlier book, LIMBO. Huxley is 
priceless. 


Don’t talk to me any more about 
weights and measures — measures to 
be taken to reduce the weights, I 
mean. I have finished Nina Wilcox 
Putnam’s TOMORROW WE DIET, 
grinning ’most of the way, and nobody 
can sell me Dr. Blank’s Rubber Gar- 
ments nor terrorize me into riding in 
a Shimmy Chair. I saw Nina Wilcox 
Putnam recently and she’s a model of 
slimness; so I know it’s true. She was 
getting ready for a motor trip, an- 
other transcontinental one such as 
makes the joy of her WEST BROAD- 
WAY, the best book in the American 
slanguage whatever Johnny Weaver 
may say. Or H. L. Mencken. 


The most amusing play I’ve read 
is Arnold Bennett’s THE LOVE 
MATCH. This reads, for dialogue, 
like his MR. PROHACK;; it’s one of 
those plays that are meant to be read 
quite apart from any effectiveness on 
the stage. The only verse I’ve found 
worth my while this weather is Chris- 
topher Morley’s TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE CHINESE, magnificent 

nonsense but so much 
more than nonsense- 
and yet not justsense, 
either—isn’t therean 
oversense just as 
there’s a superman? 
Overtones are prob- 
ably what I mean, 
echoes of a rather 
profound philosophy 
heard above the pleas- 
w ant jesting of the 
moment’s versified words. 


You probably think I read no serious 
books. Wrong. I have read a half dozen 
or more. I began with OUR NAVY 
AT WAR, by Josephus Daniels. Then 
I got interested in the first volume of 
a new series called the Worker’s 
Bookshelf, JOINING IN PUBLIC 
DISCUSSION, the only clear and 
comprehensible book I have ever 


found on the subject of public speak- 
ing and how to con- 
duct a meeting so 
it’ll amount to 
something. But the 
idea of the Work- 
er’s Bookshelf 
strikes me as im- 
portant. Here are 
to be short, simple 
and yet authoritative books on things 
like trade union policy, women and 
the labor movement, labor and health, 
social forces in literature, the cooper- 
ative movement and, I understand, the 
arts. Best of all I like the promise 
that there will be no books on voca- 
tional guidance and no books offering 
these false short cuts to material suc- 
cess; in other words, no misleading 
lures and no bunk! 


A perfectly beautiful book, with 
extraordinary photographs, is called 
WILD LIFE IN THE TREE TOPS, 
the work of an Englishman, Capt. C. 
W. R. Knight. I have a copy of John 
Dos Passos’s first book, the forerunner 
of THREE SOLDIERS, called ONE 
MAN’S INITIATION; and I am 
moving slowly, with an acquisitive 
mind, through Alexander Mackintosh’s 
FROM GLADSTONE TO LLOYD 
GEORGE. 


But, in many ways, Esmé Wingfield- 
Stratford’s FACING REALITY is the 


most important non-fiction book I 
have been reading. If it were only 
for the chapters on “Thinking in a 
Passion” and “Mental Inertia” I 
should want this book. What it does, 
exactly, is to clear away the ground 
and show us what we must do if we 
aren’t to become socially and morally 
bankrupt in the future. 


PIECES OF HATE is the title of 
this new book of Heywood Broun’s; 
I hate to call them essays. PIECES 
OF HATE AND OTHER ENTHU- 
SIASMS, the full title, gives the clue. 


Pon ak A Ross 
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The Books of 


Fohn Dos Passos 
e 


Rosinante To The 
Road Again $2.00 


NEW YORK 


/ “A gorgeous piece of travel descrip- 
tion. It is Dos Passos the poet 
who has written this book.”—John 
Weaver, Brooklyn Eagle. 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The very title sets the rambling 
pace, carries with it the gentle music 
of bumble bees, the smell of clover, 
the brilliant sunshine that spreads a 
blue haze over the distant valleys. 
Charming!” — Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


BOSTON 


“His description of each is a Spanish 
portrait, sometimes etched in two 
lines." —Christian Science Monitor. 


CHICAGO 


/ “A winning and romantic interpre- 
tation of modern Spain.” — Chicago 
News. 


@ ST. LOUIS 


J “It is a story of youth, a succession 
of beautiful pictures as full of color 
as a oanvas of Sorolla.”—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


THREE SOLDIERS _ $2.00 


| The book which has been reviewed, 

J discussed, ardently defended, enthu- 
siastically praised, cordially damned 
in every part of the country. Nine 
months after publication the contro- 
versy still rages. America’s great- 
est contribution, undoubtedly, to the 
literature of the war. 


ONE MAN’S 
INITIATION 


$1.50 


A book which made a sensation in 
England even before the publication 


of “Three Soldiers” here. 


AT ALL 
BOOKSHOPS 


pore): 7.¥ 
BOOKS 


read so much horribly bad stuff 
written by British scribblers. 

When people used to play croquet, 
an American girl was in the charge of 
an English lady on a visit to Our Old 
Home. In making a play on the cro- 
quet ground, she missed the ball but 
hit another off across the court. 

“O, what a horrid scratch!” she 
cried. 

“My dear”, said her chaperone, 
“you should not use such very ques- 
tionable language!” 

“O pardon me,” said the girl. “What 
should I have said?” 

“You should have said’’, replied the 
lady solemnly, “ ‘What a_ beastly 
fluke!’ ”’ 

And that is the whole story of the 
“barrier of the American language”’. 
We read with avidity their beastly 
flukes, but they refuse even to try to 
understand our horrid scratches. What 
a beautiful thing it is for us that we 
have something over a hundred mil- 
lions of people here who are able to 
live by their own linguistic standards! 


Annie Nathan Meyer, whose in- 
terest in the drama is equaled only by 
her enthusiasm for painting and 
sculpture, writes us: 

I wonder if Abbott Thayer will live 
as the creator of “Caritas”, “The 
Stevenson Memorial” and other large, 
symbolic compositions, or as a great 
portrait painter. Undoubtedly the 
memorial exhibition at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art reveals him as a 
painter of the soul, technically su- 
perbly effective, yet possessing that 
rare quality which penetrates beyond 
the surface into the spiritual, the 
characteristic, or by whatever name 
you choose to call that which at least 
does not lie on the surface. 

To me, Thayer is spiritually akin 
to George Fuller and Charles Haw- 
thorne in their power to register the 
elusive, spiritual values, although 
Thayer sacrifices less of robustness. 
As a painter of youth no one ap- 
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proaches him except George de Forest 
Brush who also has rendered so ap- 
pealingly that wistful mixture of 
shyness and boldness which is child- 
hood’s chief charm. As Mr. Cortissoz 
so aptly put it, “His children breathe 
the fragrance and purity of flowers.” 
Strange that I should think of the 
work of George de Forest Brush in 
this connection, for both artists 
worked together as_ students in 
Géréme’s studio in Paris. Was what 
they possessed in common something 
brought with them from America, or 
was it something which if not actu- 
ally implanted by their teacher was at 
least fostered, and not discouraged? 
It looks as if we must revise our esti- 
mate of Géréme the academician, if 
not as painter, at least as teacher. I 
met an artist at the opening of the 
exhibition who had known Géréme. 
“He was a big man, a strong person- 
ality,” she said; “one was always 
moved by him to do one’s very best.” 
Although writers in reviewing the 
work of Thayer and Brush have sep- 
arately voiced their astonishment at 
the choice of Géréme as teacher, never- 
theless the young student who alone 
of all of Delaroche’s pupils refused to 
be discarded when their master shook 
the dust of Paris from his feet, de- 
idedly showed character. And per- 
haps it is precisely character that 
plays the noblest réle in the work of 
Abbott Thayer. 
The unfinished canvas which we are 
ld Thayer regarded as his master- 
work —a winged figure bending over 
a youth who is opening to life as a 
flower to the sun—might be called 
“Life Touching the Soul of Youth”, a 
spiritual companion piece to that 
loveliest creation of Daniel Chester 
French—“Death Touching the Hand 
of the Sculptor”. 


+ 


We regretfully announce that the 
special literary club programs sched- 
uled for the August issue have been 
postponed until September. 


I2 anadian 
DYw PruUuises 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 


THE PALaTIAL Twin-Screw 


S. S. “Fort Hamilton” 


will make 4 unusually attractive 
yachting cruises (no freight) 
Sailing from New York 


July 8-22, Aug. 5-19 


Stopping One Day at (each way) 
Halifax — Two Days at Quebec 


Sailing through the Northumberland 
Straits, Gut of Canso and up the 
Saguenay River. Magnificent scenery, 
smooth water, cool weather. The ship 
has spacious promenade decks, and 
deck games, many rooms with bath, 
finest cuisine, etc. Orchestra for 
dancing. 


The round trip occupies 12 days, 
rate $1.50 and up, or one way to 
Quebec, 5 days, $80 and up. 


No Passports required for these cruises. For 
illustraced literature address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 
Or any Tourist Agent 








THE BOOKFELLOWS 


Announce a prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
best lyric about a flower or a bird. 


Write us for particulars. 
Membership, including the monthly issues of The 
Stepladder, one dollar a year. 
Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk 
4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
By Charles Francis 


THOU ISRAEL *:<tzt= Ex: 
Author of “Carmen Ariza,” “The Diary of Jean Evarts,”’ etc. 


A stupendous novel of present-day conditions, 
weaving a mighty theme in an absorbing story devel- 
oped in a rare Syrian, Egyptian, and New World 
Setting. In its remarkable interpretation of life, death, 
mind, matter, and the future state it is a thought- 
compelling response to a world need. 

Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, $2.50 net. 
Leather cover, $3.50 net. (Edition de Luxe) Leather 
cover, all gilt edges, $4.00 net. Postage, |5 cents. 


THE MAESTRO COMPANY 


MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO 


FIND THE SCHOOL 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
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a = THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


The Vehement Flame, by Margaret Deland [Har- 
per}. 
Cd S— A Virginia Scout, by Hugh Pendexter [Bobbs]. 
Frank of Freedom Hill, by Samuel A. Derieux 
[Doubleday }. 
EB KMAN f ° l Through the Shadows, by Cyril Alington [Mac 
| H Q ) millan]. 
4 1 e S) Love—and Diana, by Concordia Merrel [Seltzer] 
The Mysterious Stranger, and Other Stories, by 
contain extra copies of Mark Twain [Harper] maT 
: The Amouretta Landscape, and Other Storic , by 
the magazine for prac- Adeline Adams [Houghton]. — 

° The Lady in Blue, A Joseph Muller Story, by 
tically every month of Augusta Groner and Grace Isabel Colbror 
4 | Duffield]. 

r. 7 Barbara Justice, by Diana Patrick [Dutton]. 
its twenty SeV en years Afterglow, by Edith Thomson [Dutton] 
° ° There Goes the Groom, by Gordon Arthur Smit! 
of publication. More (Dutton), ey 
The Secret Places of the Heart, by H. G. Wel 


than th ree hundred [Macmillan]. 


The Adventures of Antoine by H. Collins: 


. Owen [McCann] 
1Ssues are represented, The Gauntlet of Alceste, by Hopkins Moorhou 
~ [McCann]. 
an incom parable his- The Ninth Vibration, and Other Stories, by |! 
. Adams Beck [Dodd]. 
tory of American Pierre and Luce, by Romain Rolland [Dutton] 
Li d ° h Selected Stories from O. Henry, by C. Alphor 
Smith [Doubleday] 
iterature uring t e The Camomile, by Catherine Carswell [Harcourt 
Two Dead Men, by Jens Anker, t s. by Frith} 
most fruitful years of a 
bd The House of Souls, by Arthur Machen [Knopf 
its growth. One Man in His Time, by Ellen Glasgo 
[ Doubleday ] 
The Red House Mystery, by A. A. Milne [Duttor 
Way of Revelation, A Novel of Five Years, | 


h h Wilfrid Ewart [Appleton] 

To t ose Ww O want to The Crystal Coffin, by Maurice Rostand [McBrid 
> Man and Maid, by Elinor Glyn [Lippincott] 

refer back to those In- Slimtonian Socker, by Everett MacDonald [Jacobs 


Cross Currents, by Katharine Haviland Tayk 


teresting times,or who PJacobs] 


The Hounds of Banba, by Daniel Corke 


have incomplete files Ree Seer 


Garden 


’ n= erine Mansfield [Knopf] 
of their own which Desert Dust, by Edwin L. Sabin [Jacobs] 
° ° The Covered Wagon, by Emerson Hough [Ap 
they wish to fill, we oat 
il] b ] d 1] The Love-Story of Aliette Brunton, by Gilb« 
Frankau [Century] 
wi C £ al to se “Broken Stowaae”’, by David W tone [Dutto 
Bennett Malin, by Elsie Singmaster [Houghto: 
these copies until our The Eves of Love. by Corra Harris [Doran] 
: The Sin of Monsicur Pettipon, and Other Hun 
stock 1S exhausted. ous Tales, by Richard Connell [Doran]. 
Jiminy, by Gilbert W. Gabriel [Doran]. 
Hoax, Anonymous [Doran] 
The Moon Out of Reach, by Margaret Ped 


Such extra bound vol- [Doran]. on 


Russians Abroad, and Other Stories, 


} : Mayo [Stratford] 
umes of THE B@OKMAN Tubal Cain Wild Oranges The Dark Fleece 
| Joseph Hergesheimer [Knopf] 
as we have In stock are Inde ble. 7 a a " Life. ll and Music 
Five Movements, by Elliot H. Paul [Hought 


also offered for sale. 1 Walked in Arden, by Jack Crawford [Knopf 


The Secret Partner, by Elizabeth Frazer [H« 


q] For prices and other intor- Biography and Memoirs 


7 Th Private Character of Queen Elizabeth 
mation address Frederick Chamberlin [Dodd]. 


4 Half Century of Naval Serr ice, by Sea 
The Circulation Department Schroeder, Rear-Admiral U. S. N., ret 
| [Appleton]. 
| Chronicles of Chicora Wood, by Elizabeth 
] HE | Allston Pringle [Scribner]. 
| The First Million the Hardest, An Autobiogra 


by A. B. Farquhar in collaboration with San 


' 
| 
Crowther [Doubleday }. 
MAN | Making the House a Home, by Edgar A. G 
{Reilly & Lee] 
A Hoosier Autobiography, by William Du 
| Foulke [Oxford]. 


j 244 Madison Avenue New York Memoirs of the Crown Prince of Germany [S« 


ner]. 
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Travel and Description 


The Laurentians, The Hills of the Habitant, by 
T. Morris Longstreth [Century]. 

Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance, 1921, by Lt.- 
Col. C. K. Howard-Bury and Other Members 
of the Expedition [Longmans]. 

Tramping with a Poet in the Rockies, by Stephen 
Graham [Appleton]. 

Old Park Street and Its Vicinity, by Robert Means 
Lawrence [Houghton]. 


History and Political Science 


Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England, by 
Charles L. Graves, Vols. III and IV [Stokes]. 

William F. McCombs, The President Maker, by 
Maurice F. Lyons [Cincinnati: Bancroft]. 

— Italy, by Edgar Ansel Mowrer [Apple- 
ton ]. 

The Whig Party in Pennsylvania, by Henry R. 
Mueller [Columbia]. 

The New German Constitution, by René Brunet, 
trans. by Joseph Gollomb [Knopf]. 

A Brief Account of the Military Orders in Spain, 
by Georgiana Goddard King [Hispanic Soc. of 
Amer. ]. 


Radio 


Amateur Radio, How and Why of Wireless with 
Complete Instructions on Operation of Receiv- 
ing Outfits, by Maurice J. Grainger [McCann]. 

Radio for the Beginner, by Alfred Fowler [pub. 
at Kansas City, Mo.]. 

The Complete Radio Book, by Raymond Francis 
Yates and Louis Gerard Pacent [Century]. 
Radio Receiving for Beginners, by Rhey T. Snod- 

grass and Victor F. Camp [Macmillan]. 


Sociology and Economics 


The Revolt Against Civilization, The Menace of 
the Under Man, by Lothrop Stoddard [Scribner]. 

The Czecho-Slovaks in America, by Kenneth D. 
Miller (Doran: Racial Studies—New Americans 
Series]. 

Socialieam and the Average Man, by William 
Howard Doughty, Jr. [Putnam]. 

The Pivot of Civilization, by Margaret Sanger 
[Brentano]. 

What's Wrong with the World? A Comprehensive 
Study of Present Day Evils, Their Causes, 
Their Effects, Their Dangers and the Remedy 
for Them, by John D. Works [Stratford]. 

Joining in Public Discussion, by Alfred Dwight 
Sheffield [Doran: Worker's Bookshelf Series]. 

Aspects of Americanization, by Edward Hale 
Bierstadt [Stewart Kidd]. 

Juvenile Delinquency and Adult Crime, Certain 
Associations of Juvenile Delinquency and Adult 
Crime in Gary, Ind., with Special Reference to 
the Immigrant Population, by Edna Hatfield 
Edmondson [Indiana Univ.]. 


War and International Affairs 


Our Eleven Billion Dollars, 
the United States, by Robert Mountsier 
zer }. 

The Great Adventure at Washington, The Story 
of the Conference, by Mark Sullivan [Double- 
day}. 

The Escaping Club, by A. J. Evans [McCann]. 

Europe in Convalescence, by Alfred E. Zimmern 
[Putnam]. 

irms—and the Men, Intimate Personal Glimpses 
of Delegates, Attaches and Unofficial Person- 
ages at the Washington Conference on the Lim- 
itation of Armament and Pacific and Far East- 
ern Problems, by Cyril Arthur Player [Detroit 
News]. 

Shall It Be Again? by John Kenneth Turner 
{ Huebsch]. 


Europe's Debt to 
[Selt- 


Religion and Spiritualism 


A Guide to Preachers, by Principal A. E. Garvie 
[Doran]. 

Sermons for the Great Days of the 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell [Doran]. 

Making the World Christian, by John 
Moore [Doran]. 


Year, by 


Monroe 


LOUISE E. DEW 
Literary Representative 
DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your MSS.? My 18 
years’ editorial experience at your service. 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 





The Photodramatist 
“The Scenario Writer’s Magazine’ 


Published at the center of motion picture 
production, THE PHOTODRAMATIST contains 
exclusive articles by notable screen authors. 
It is instructive, inspirational, authoritative— 
the only publication of its kind in America. 
It is distinguished by recognition given it 
by the accredited organization of nation- 
ally known scenarists. Talks by H. H. 
Van Loan and a special department de- 
voted to the Screen Writers’ Guild of the 
Authors’ League of America, are exclusive 
monthly features. Regular price, $2.50 
yearly, but $1 sent with this advertise- 
ment enters your subscription for six 
months. Sample copy 25 cents. 


PHOTODRAMATIST PUBLISHING Co., Ine. 
Suite 620, 411 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. | 
; 








Send $1.50 For A Subscription 


for THE WRITER, the Boston magazine for lit- 
erary workers, and SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS, 
with the help of “The Writer’s Directory of 
Periodicals” (printed in every number, always 
corrected up to date), and the authentic tips 
given in the department, “The Manuscript Market,” 
by editors about their present needs. 


The Writer 


the original trade magazine for active writers 
(established 1887), prints articles about authors 
and authorship, helpful hints and suggestions for 
writers, and the news of the literary and publish- 
ing worlds. It is an inspiration to its readers, 
giving them practical advice, helping them to do 
better work, and showing them where they can 
sell their manuscripts. Fifteen cents a number; 
$1.50 a year. THe Writer, P. O. Box 1905, 
Boston, 6, Mass. 


Mention The Bookman 


Writing for the Magazines 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


Authoritative help on all kinds of maga- 
zine writing with reliable new data on what 
the editors want and how they want it 
written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the 
Magazines is a fine epitome of common sense in 
literary procedure. It seems to forsee every diffi- 
culty of the novice and to throw light even upon 
the path of the professional. It is a sufficient 
coefficient for the scribe in his scramble up the 
slopes of Parnassus: It will help thousands.” 

Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.75 


DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 Springfield, Mass. 
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jHE COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 




















HE Shelley exhibition held at the The sale of the private library of 
s Grolier Club in New York was a John H. Patterson of Philadelphia, at 
striking demonstration of the appre- Anderson’s, brought another Dickens 
ciation by American collectors of the collection into the auction room to- 
works of famous English authors. It gether with a considerable number of 
is improbable that such an exhibit of rarities in all classes of literature. 
valuable Shelley first editions willever The amount of Dickens material 
be brought together in this country in’ which has come into the sales this 
the present century. Practically all season is remarkable, and yet the 











the great rarities were represented, market has apparently been able to 
the members of the club loaning their absorb it all at good prices. The 
treasures freely for this public exhi- Patterson copies of the Dickens first 
bition. One of the five known copies’ editions were not in so good condition, 
of the “Posthumous Fragments of generally, as those in the Corder and 
Margaret Nicholson”, Shelley’s youth- Jupp sales earlier in the season. This 
ful literary hoax, and one of three had an important effect upon the 
copies of “The Revolt of Islam” bear- prices, which ruled considerably 
ing the date of 1817—a year before lower, but were in few cases lower 
that of the work it was supposed to than the real values, from the col- 
supersede (“Laon and Cythna”)- lector’s point of view. While the 
were from the Pforzheimer private number of collectors of Dickens is 
library. The copy of “Queen Mab”, ever increasing, the demand is con- 
privately printed in 1813, which be- stantly for finer copies, and the un- 
longed to Shelley and has his many’ seasoned collector is being warned 
manuscript corrections and changes, against the purchase of damaged and 
has been called “the most precious imperfect copies. The margin of 
Shelley volume in existence”. Of “A _ price between a poor copy and a fine 
Refutation of Deism” there were two’ copy of a great rarity is too large to 
of the five known copies. Unique warrant one in taking the risk in- 
items were a copy of “Prometheus volved in buying an inferior one. A 
Unbound” with the contents page con- Dickens item which appeared in the 
taining an error and marked for re- auction room for the first time in this 
moval, and “Epipsychidion” bearing sale was “Drooping Buds” from 
Shelley’s autograph on the title page, Dickens’s “Household Words”, an ar- 
the work for obvious reasons being ticle by Henry Morley with slight 
published anonymously. The exhibi- additions by Dickens, published in 
tion was notable not only for the rarity separate form for the benefit of a 
of the works shown, but for having hospital for sick children in -1859. 
two or three copies of some works This brought $200. The highest 
shown so that one might see the title price of the sale was $1,050 for a fine 
page, the original binding, or some copy of the first issue of the first 
other collector’s “point”. edition of Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe”. 
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THE COLLECTORS’ GUIDE (Continued) 


A first issue of the first edition of 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield”, 
Salisbury, 1766, with the misprint 
“‘Waekefield” in the headline of page 
95 of Volume II, brought $700. An 
interesting relic in the sale was Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s iron door knocker 
from the house in Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, which brought 
$400. The original manuscript of 
Shelley’s poem, “Mighty eagle, thou 
that soarest”, went for $500. Thack- 
eray’s copy of “Punch’s Pocket Book 
for 1856”, used by the novelist as a 
memorandum book and with ninety- 
two entries in his handwriting, mostly 
made with a pen, brought $575. The 
same price was paid for William 
Penn’s family Bible, with a presenta- 
tion inscription in his handwriting. 

That Continental dealers are appre- 
ciating the fact that Americans are 
the principal buyers of rare Ameri- 
cana found abroad, is shown by their 
recent catalogues. Leo S. Olschki of 
Florence, Italy, has issued a catalogue 
of “Incunabula Not Owned in 
America”, priced in dollars, as a chal- 
lenge to American collectors. The 
“Census of Fifteenth Century Books 
owned in America” issued by the 
Bibliographical Society of America, 
enumerates 6,640 titles, and _ this 
catalogue contains 238 more. They 
are, however, generally unlisted edi- 
tions of known works, of bibliographi- 
cal rather than literary interest. A 
catalogue issued by L’Art Ancien, 
S. A., Lugano, Switzerland, is sent to 
American collectors a full month 
before it is “released” on the other 
side, in order to give our buyers a 
chance. This contains the titles of 
forty-six valuable works of Ameri- 
cana printed between 1493 and 1550, 
and 214 items of Americana after 
1550. The premier volume is a black- 
letter of four leaves, the famous 
“Letter of Christopher Columbus” 
printed at Rome by Stephen Plannck, 
1493. This letter, addressed by 


Columbus after his first voyage to 
Raphael Sanchez, royal treasurer, is 
of the utmost rarity, and is a corner- 
stone of any collection of American 
history. The active competition of 
Americans for such items in the Eng- 
lish has stimulated foreign 
dealers in ransacking private libraries 
abroad for rare works of Americana, 
a course which is likely to result in 
interesting discoveries. 


sales 


W. A. GOUGH 
BOOKSELLER 


now issues a monthly Catalogue of Old, 
Rare, and Curious Books. 

Collectors or readers interested will get 
them regularly on request. 


41 East 60th Street New York 


BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS -Early PrintedBooks 
First Editions, Standard Authors, etc. Catalogues 
free. R. Atkinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, S.E. 
Eng. . 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 
We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 
FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. 





L’ART ANCIEN S. A. 


Old Books and Prints 


LUGANO (Switzerland) 7 Piazza Giardino 


Latest Catalogue 
(Just Published) BuLietin 6 


Early Americana (books from 15th to 
18th century); mainly Historical and 
Geographical items, all dealing 
with America. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Send us 
a list of books you have wanted to get for a long 


searched for and found without charge. 


time. We will find them for you. 

Orders for current books filled on the same day 
received. 
Any book reviewed in this issue supplied promptly 
Send Your Name for Regular Announcements 


American Library Service 
500 Fifth Avenue. Dept.B. N.Y. City 





Books Science, Literature, etc., Lists, Higene’s 
M-2441 Post St., San Francisco. (Mention wants.) 
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The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 

BY il | Bill BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 

YY m2 that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
ceri BOOKMAN can vouch. 


The Remnant, by Rufus M. Jones, M. A., D. Litt. A Contribution to an Essex Dialect Dictionary 
[Doran]. (Supplement III), also A German Professor on 

Stories of the Kingdom, Addresses to Children, by our Dialect, by the Rev. Edward Gepp [Col- 
Will Reason [Doran]. chester, Eng.: Benham & Co.}. 

Christianity and Christ, by William Scott Palmer Invisible Exercise, Seven Studies in Self Command 
[Doran]. With Practical Suggestions and Drills, by Ger- 

Christ and International Life, by Edith Picton- ald Stanley Lee [Dutton]. 

Turbervill [Doran]. Criminal Justice in Cleveland, Reports of the 

The Great Secret, by Maurice Maeterlinck, trans. Cleveland Foundation Survey of the Administra- 
by Bernard Miall [Century]. tion of Criminal Justice in Cleveland, Ohio, ed. 

The Christian Workers’ Manual, by H. S. Miller by Roscoe Pound and Felix Frankfurter [Cleve- 
[Doran]. land Foundation]. 

Wonders of Missions, by Caroline Atwater Mason Nature’s Simple Plan, A Phase of Radical Thought 
[Doran]. in the Mid-Eighteenth Century, by Chauncey 

The Way of the Cross, by Rev. J. Gregory Mantle Brewster Tinker [Princeton]. 

[Doran]. Rice’s Rules of Order, A Digest of Rules and 

The Churches of the New Testament, by Rev. Principles and Dictionary of Words and Phrases 
George W. McDaniel [Doran]. with Table Answering at a Glance Nearly Eight 

Jesus Christ and the World Today, by Grace Hundred Questions of Parliamentary Practice, 
Hutchins and Anna Rochester [Doran]. by Joseph C. Rice [Chicago: Stanton and Van 

Life Stories from the Old and New Testament, by Vliet]. 

Jenny B. Merrill [Doran]. The Eclipse of American Sea Power, by Capt. 

The Untried Door, An Attempt to Discover the Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N., retired [N. Y.: 
Mind of Jesus for Today, by Rev. Richard Amer. Army & Navy Journal]. 

Roberts [Doran]. Senescence, or The Last Half of Life, by G. 

Missionary Messages, by Rev. James F. Love Stanley Hall [Appleton]. 

[Doran]. : . The New Idealism, by May Sinclair [Macmillan]. 

Types of Preachers in the New Testament, by The Jews, by Hilaire Belloc [Houghton]. 

Rev. Prof. A. T. Robertson [Doran]. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law, by 

Orders of Service for the Primary Department, by Roscoe Pound [Yale]. 

Mary E. Priest [Westminster]. : A Manual of the Short Story Art, by Glenn 

Our Reasonable Faith, by Park Hays Miller Clark [Macmillan]. 

[Presbyterian Bd. of Pub.]. : The Training School of Popularity, by Muriel 

What's Best Worth Saying, A Present Day Dis- White Dennis [Doran]. 
cussion of Christian Faith and Practice, by Tomorrow We Diet, by Nina Wilcox Putnam 
Richard Roberts, D. D. [Womans Press]. [Doran]. 

, World Metric Standardization, An Urgent Issue, 
Miscellaneous A Volume of Testimony, compiled by Aubrey 

From Xylographs to Lead Molds, A. D. 1440-A. D. Drury and others [San Francisco: World Metric 
1921 [Cincinnati: Rapid Electrotype Co.]. Standardization Council]. 

The Value of Good Manners, Practical Politeness The Health-Care of the Baby, A Handbook for 
in the Daily Concerns of Life, by Margaret Mothers and Nurses, by Louis Fischer, M. D., 
Emerson Bailey [Doubleday]. revised edition [Funk & Wagnalls]. 

English and American Philosophy Since 1800, A 
Critical Survey, by Arthur Kenyon Rogers [Mac 
millan ]. 

The Science of Purchasing, by Helen Hysell 
{Appleton ]. 

How to Sell at Retail, by Werrett Wallace Char- 
ters [Houghton] 

Subject Index of the Modern Books Acquired by 
the British Museum in the Years 1916-1920, 
Other than Those Relating to the European 
War: Subject Index of the Books Relating to 
the European War, 1914-1918, Acquired by the 

G. BAKER & TAYLORG British Museum, 1914-1920, 2 vols. [pub. in 


354 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK London] 
- = Glands in Health and Disease, by Benjamin Har- 


row [Dutton]. 
The Book of Life—Mind and Body, Love and 
Society, by Upton Sinclair [pub. at Pasadena] 
JOSEPH HORNE co., PITTSBURGH Adventures in Angling, A Book of Salt Water 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Maga- ar a by Van Campen Heilner [Stewar 


sine Subscriptions. 
Pocket 
Mail orders carefully filled. 





Editions 


The Shepherd's Pipe, and Other Stories, by Ar- 
thur Schnitzler, trans. by O. F. Theis; Daugh- 
ters of Fire: Sylvie—Emilie—Octavie, by Gérard 
de Nerval [N. L. Brown: Sea Gull Library]. 


Any book mentioned in Tot Bookman, with 
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With the establishment of the 
Science Service several years ago, 
a definite attempt to bring modern 
science to the door of the layman 
began. This organization, with its 
headquarters in Washington, is non- 
profit-making, and it seems to us not 
unfitting that we should quote several 
paragraphs from the prospectus: 


In a democracy like ours it is particularly 
important that the people as a whole should 
so far as possible understand the aims and 
achievements of modern science, not only be 
cause of the value of such knowledge to 
themselves but because research directly or 
upon popular apprecia 
tion of its methods. In fact the success of 
democratic government, as well as the pros 
perity of the individual, may be said to de 
pend upon the ability of people to distinguish 
between real science and fake, between the 
genuine expert and the pretender. 

The edueation of children in schools and 
of a few in colleges is not sufficient for this. 
It must be carried into maturity through 
channels as the newspapers and the 
pictures. Unfortunately the rapid 


indireetly depends 


such 


motion 


‘ 
advance and increasing complexity of mod 


ern science has made it difficult for the gen 
eral reader to follow its course and he has 
often given up the attempt in despair. Con 
sequently we find the reading publie divided 
into two classes as may be discerned in any 
publie reading room; a minority that habit 
ually read the scientific journals and a ma 
ority that never touch even the most popular 
of them. 


Mary AUSTIN has been much inter- 
ested in the work of this service, and 
her contact with it, and her 
desire to young writers turn to 
this field of endeavor, that prompted 
the writing of her article in this num- 
ber of THE BOOKMAN. Mrs. Austin is 
on the Pacific coast, lecturing at the 
Summer School of the University of 
California on “American Literature 
as the Expression of American Life’. 
She will deliver a lecture on “The 
American Rhythm” before the South- 
western Science Association, attend 
some Indian dances in New Mexico, 


it was 


see 


and return to New York City in the 
fall. BABETTE DEUTSCH (Mrs. Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky) recently collaborated 
with her husband in the translation 
of a volume of “Modern Russian 
Poetry” (Harcourt). Meanwhile, she 
continues to write her own lyrics. 

ARNOLD BENNETT, in a kind letter 
to us, dated from his yacht “Marie 
Marguerite”, pays a compliment to 
SIMON PurRE. “You have an A 1 Lon- 
don Correspondent,” he says. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s new novel, “Lilian” (Doran), 
is on the fall lists. Whenever we 
think of Mr. Bennett and do not think 
of “The Old Wives’ Tale’, we think 
of certain passages in that fascinating 
and revealing book, “The Truth About 
an Author’. We went out this morn- 
ing to the shelves and picked it up, 
ran it through, and found on pp. 51-52 
the following, which might be called 
“the awakening”: 


Then, one day, one beneficent and adorable 
day, my brain was visited by a plot. I had 
a prevision that I was about to write a truly 
excellent short story. I took incredible pains 
to be realistic, stylistic, and all the other 
istics, and the result amazed me. I knew 
that at last I had accomplished a good thing 

[I knew by the glow within me, the emo 
tional fatigue, the vista of sweet labor be 
hind me. What moved me to despatch this 
jewel, this bit of caviare-to-the-general, to 
the editor of a popular weekly with a circu 
lation of a quarter of a million, I cannot ex 
plain. But so I did. The editor returned it 
to me with a note to say that he liked the 
plot, but the style was below his standard. 
I laughed, and, more happily inspired, sent 
it to the Yellow Book, where it duly appeared. 
The Yellow Book was then in apogee. Sev 
eral fiercely literary papers singled out my 
beautiful story for especial praise. 

‘*By Heaven!’’ I said, ‘‘I will 
novel.’’? It was a tremendous resolution. 

I saw that I could write. 


write a 


LIZETTE WoopWORTH REESE, of Bal- 
timore, is the finest women 
poets America has ever produced. She 
was born in 1856 and spent most of 


one of 
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her life teaching English in the West- 
ern High School at Baltimore. Her 
last published book of verses was 
“Spicewood”; but she will have a new 
one next year, to be called “Wild 
Cherry”. A vivid, witty, gay little 
woman she is, who writes that she is 
“passionately fond of lace and flowers 
and loves to read detective and mys- 
tery stories”, and that she loves 
Dickens, too, and numbers among her 
best friends, two or three dogs. JOHN 
PEALE BISHOP, the managing editor 
of “Vanity Fair’, is a young Princeton 
graduate who is gradually becoming 
known as a critic and a poet. Having 
recently been married, he will spend 
several years abroad where, like most 
of our younger writers, he will prob- 
ably write a novel. He has already 
published one volume of verses, and in 
the fall his “Undertaker’s Garland” 
(Knopf), written in collaboration 
with Edmund Wilson, Jr., will appear. 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, the editor, 


poet, and essayist, is now tramping 


through the wilds of Canada. The re- 
sult, we hear, will be a book somewhat 
like his “Loafing Down Long Island” 
(Century). He has also finished a 
novel, we believe. ROBERT CORTES 
HOLLIDAY, when he has completed his 
“Writing as a Business”, which has 
been of such assistance to both begin- 
ning and well established authors, is 
thinking of undertaking another book 
on methods of writing. GAMALIEL 
BRADFORD is the author, among other 
books, of the recent “American Por- 
traits” (Houghton Mifflin). We like 
what H. L. Mencken said of him re- 
cently in the New York “Evening 
Post”: 

This Bradford is the man who invented 
the formula of Lytton Strachey’s ‘‘ Queen 
Vietoria’’. It throws a green, evil light 
upon the state of critical science in America 
that not a single reviewer noted the fact 
during the late vogue of the Strachey book. 
I do not except myself. I noted it in the 
end, but not until my review of ‘‘ Queen 
Victoria’’ had been printed. Yet there 
stood ‘‘ Lee the American’’ all the while, and 
not only ‘‘Lee the American’’, but also 


‘Union Portraits’’, ‘‘Confederate Por- 


’ 


traits’’, ‘‘ Portraits of American Women’’, 
and ‘‘Portraits of Women’’—five whole 
volumes in the precise manner of the acrid 
Englishman, and all of them antedating both 
‘*Queen Victoria’’ and ‘‘Eminent Victo 
rians’’. I do not, of course, accuse Strachey 
of lifting the scheme from Bradford. Such 
an accusation would savor of contumacy. 
But the records of Stationers’ Hall will bear 
me out that Bradford was at least before 
Strachey, and not even the Sulgrave Founda- 
tion can deny it. 

MICHAEL EARLS, S.J., of the de- 
partment of literature, Holy Cross 
College, is priest, teacher, poet, nov- 
elist, and lecturer. He has often lec- 
tured on Miss Guiney who, one of our 
rarest poets, was a Roman Catholic. 
HILDA CONKLING, the child poet, whose 
“Poems by a Little Girl” (Stokes) 
were so well received, will be twelve 
years old on October 8. Her mother, 
Grace Hazard Conkling, writes us that 
Hilda’s second book, to appear in the 
early fall, will be called “Shoes of the 
Wind”, the title being a descriptive 
phrase taken from one of the poems 
in the volume about white locust 
blossoms. KENNETH ANDREWS is now 
at work on a book about the theatre. 

LEONORA SPEYER tells us that she 
will have plenty to tell us for the 
Gossip Shop and Contributors’ Column 
when she returns from Europe in the 
late summer; but at present she is 
simply preparing to sail, and writing 
an occasional verse. STELLA BENSON, 
the author of “I Pose’, “Living 
Alone” (Macmillan), etc., is to have 
a new book published in England this 
fall, where she is now living, having 
returned from an extensive tour of the 
Orient. WILLIAM MCFEE, in port 
yesterday, sails at the present writing 
for a new voyage. We did not have a 
chance to see him on this trip; but we 
are following his new novel “Com- 
mand” with much interest as it ap- 
pears serially in “Harper’s”. TiM- 
OTHY TUBBY, after a severe attack of 
bronchitis, writes us that he is resting 
in the Swiss Mountains, one of which 
he climbs daily. HARRY KEMP is still 
the picturesque poet about Greenwich 
Village. We saw him the other night 
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at the Authors’ League féte, and he 
smiled, a smile which, as we long ago 
learned, masks some of the most vio- 
lent literary opinions and prejudices 
on record. It is refreshing that people 
like Harry Kemp grace the literary 
stage, for he has lost none of the en- 
thusiasms and the violences of youth, 
in the advance toward middle age. 
ADELAIDE MANOLA HUGHES (Mrs. Ru- 
pert Hughes) is on the coast, watch- 
ing her husband produce motion pic- 
tures, aiding him and correcting proofs 
of her new book of verse, no doubt. 
Louis UNTERMEYER tells us that he is 
escaping all literary controversies, the 
latest of which revolved about his “A 
War for Our Poets” in “The Nation”, 
by losing himself on a lost lake in the 
Adirondack Mountains until Labor 
Day. NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD is 
head of the journalism department in 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
president of the Kansas Authors’ 
Club, and one of the editors of “The 
Midland”. He has been a contributor 
to various of our magazines and has 
made an especial study of several In- 
dian tribes. 

PIERRE BOUCHERON, born in Paris, 
that he became interested in 
radio at a very early age, and em- 
barked as a full fledged radio operator 
on the S. S. “Autilla” in 1912. Having 
read Stevenson, Conrad, and London 
he looked forward to a career of ad- 
venture at sea, but found nothing 
wilder than half starved West Indians, 
one or two seventh-rate bull fights, etc. 
He is now advertising manager for 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
The last paragraph of his letter seems 
to us particularly interesting: 


says 


Radio is a great game today. There’s lots 
of money in it. There would be more in it 
if every reader of THE BOOKMAN became a 
radio fan. I advocate this strongly, for we 
should then have some very good books on 
the subject and I should not have had to 
take the critical slant which I did in re 
viewing the ten-odd books mentioned in 
nother part of this issue. There’s a lot of 
things to be written about radio and its 
technique, romance, and commercial aspects. 


A. EDWARD NEWTON, of Philadel- 
phia, book collector and essayist, is 
well known through his many contribu- 
tions to “The Atlantic Monthly” and 
his two published volumes, “The 
Amenities of Book-Collecting” and “A 
Magnificent Farce” (Atlantic). WIL- 
LARD H. DURHAM, a professor of Eng- 
lish literature at the University of 
California, is traveling in Europe this 
summer. WINIFRED WELLES, author 


of “The Hesitant Heart” (Huebsch), 
is of the group of young women poets 
to which Amanda Hall, Elinor Wylie, 
and Genevieve Taggard belong. 


From California comes a letter 
written by Dr. Gustav F. Boehme, Jr. 
apropos of Theodore Dreiser’s remi- 
niscences recently published in THE 
BOOKMAN: 

This is a queer world and each one 
of us sees it in his own peculiar way 
and then wonders why the other fellow 
is so different, and often steps back 
horrified at an occurrence that if 
viewed in its true light has many and 
valuable aspects. 

So my friend Theodore Dreiser ap- 
parently has allowed his own apper- 
ceptive mechanism to interpret many 
things in his articles “Out of My 
Newspaper Days” with an absolute 
failure to appreciate certain aspects 
of the things which he has witnessed; 
and he therefore paints pictures that 
are entirely out of perspective. 

He says, “Thus ended my newspaper 
experiences’’, and rightly so, for above 
all things a newspaper man should 
have a sense of humor. To see in the 
events and incidents that he has por- 
trayed only the horror of the situa- 
tions proves that he is totally at sea 
when dealing with the humorous and 
oftentimes the practical sides of his 
problems. So I say that newspaperdom 
has not lost in losing him, while at the 
same time art and general literature 
for which he is fitted has gained. 

You will ask, ““Why this long perora- 
tion?” Just this. I am a medical 
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man and I have lived through just the 
same experiences as Dreiser; but 
having lived in exactly that same at- 
mosphere I cannot agree that these 
experiences should be regarded as rep- 
rehensible if viewed in their true 
light. 

Take his incident of “Wanta see an 
interesting case?” (by the way, his 
dialect is poor, for if he said “wanta”’, 
he probably, if he was a true New 
Yorker, also said “‘interestin’ ”’), allied 
to the story of “ that old nut? 
What’s interesting about him?” I 
wonder if Dreiser stopped to see the 
intern’s side of the case, especially at 
a large hospital like Bellevue. Into 
this institution are dumped the dere- 
licts of life, the end-products of self- 
abuse, alcoholics, syphilitics, drug 
addicts, and others from every clime 
and stratum of society. They are one- 
horse shays that haven’t even been 
worn out by rational use but by the 
hardest kind of misuse. Their course 
is run, they are made as comfortable 
as possible, and then proceed to 
their logical conclusion, either being 
brought by nature to a condition of 
restitution to work (not necessarily 
health) or else to death. I admit this 
sounds cold blooded, but your modern 
scientist knows his limitations and 
among them knows what Kipling, with 
a far wider vision than Dreiser, 
knows, “That Death is the senior 
practitioner, and that all that the 
doctor can do is to see that he plays 
fair.” Now, all that the doctor can 
accomplish with these derelicts is to 
see that the battle is contested accord- 
ing to rules, but that doesn’t make 
these cases interesting. Does every 
book, every article that Dreiser reads 
interest him? I fervently hope not, 
for his sake. 

So it is with the “medico”. He 
must attend all cases. Some are really 
interesting, interesting in phenomena, 
interesting in their rarity or in their 
response to treatment. These cases 
are the jewels, the cameos, the master- 


pieces of medical practice. We speak 
of them as “beautiful” for they are 
our canvases, our bits of human 
sculpture. The usual in any occupa- 
tion brings only the usual reaction; it 
is the peculiar, the rare instance that 
arouses enthusiasm. This is true 
even of the field of belles lettres, and 
I for one can truly say that I wish 
there were someone competent enough 
to say to me about one book or other, 
“Wanta see an interestin’ case?” I 
would be spared much wasted time, 
and be able to gain momentum intellec- 
tually, instead of having to wander 
through mental mud that hinders my 
footsteps. That’s one reason I read 
THE BOOKMAN. Here at least I fre- 
quently find a new mental stimulus 
or a quiet quarrel with the thoughts 
of another. 

But to revert to friend Dreiser. He 
is horrified at seeing those young in- 
terns gamble over the question of life 
and death. At first, I will admit, it 
seemed out of gear with my ideas 
when I entered the hospital, but as I 
went along I saw the valuable side. 
These young fellows are keenly alive 
to their profession; rivalry exists at 
all times and this form of so called 
gambling is to a certain extent a good 
thing. I can remember, in my own 
“cub” days, betting as to a diagnosis; 
helping create a pot to be paid to the 
man who had the least number of 
deaths in his wards each month, and 
being forced to pay for a “dead one” 
in my ambulance when I arrived at 
the hospital. But it wasn’t done for 
the sake of gambling or any obnoxious 
reason, it was just a method that had 
developed among us interns to keep us 
“on our toes”. Now, could our extinct 
journalist see this picture instead of 
the horrible impression he attempts 
to convey, it might have helped in not 
driving him “out of his newspaper 
days”. 

As I said a while ago, it takes a cer- 
tain amount of humor, of human un- 
derstanding, to grasp the full truth of 
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Doran Book (hat 


When I began Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s new novel, THE BREAKING 
POINT, the picture of the village choir 
in three crisp opening paragraphs 
caught my fancy. I said to myself: 
“This is the hand that wrote K. and 
THE AMAZING INTERLUDE.” My doubt 
was whether the story itself would 
offer such opportunities as the mate- 
rial that went into those earlier and 
enormously popular novels. The doubt 
was rapidly extinguished. Mrs. Rine- 
hart, who can be adroit and amusing 
with tenuous plot and incident, has 
captured and tamed the most powerful 
story of her career. THE BREAKING 
POINT is more dramatic than K., more 
convincing than THE AMAZING IN- 
TERLUDE. 

When the mind undergoes an intol- 
erable strain of fear or anguish and 
can bear the strain no longer, Nature 
intervenes. Nature says: “This is too 
much for you! It has got to stop.” 
The merciful eraser doctors call “am- 

memory, permanent 
wipes out the terrible 
This 


nesia” — loss of 
or temporary 

past and the unbearable present. 

is the “breaking point.” 

Dr. Richard Livingstone, in his 

early thirties, lived and practised 

busily and happily in 

the quiet town of 

Haverly. Everyone 

accepted him as the 

nephew of old Dr. 

David Livingstone 

until a casual visitor 

to the village started 

a curious piece of 

talk. The talk came 

back and struck hard 

at young Dr. Dick 

and at Elizabeth 

y Wheeler, whom he 

be loved and who loved 

in him. Old Dr. David 

was in acute distress. He had taken 

the boy’s life into his own hands, he 

had built up in him a powerful and 

sufficient secondary personality — if 


nothing happened to destroy it. The 
casual visitor and her gossip was the 
beginning of a rapid series of inci- 
dents that soon gave young Dr. Dick 
no choice but to find out the truth as 
to who he was and what he had been. 
In all such cases of amnesia where 
the condition is not necessarily perma- 
nent there may come a time when the 
erected wall of the secondary person- 
ality gives way, when the first, suffer- 
ing self steps back into 
over the levelled barrier. 
ment, when it comes, Mrs. 


possession 
This mo- 
Rinehart 


handles with triumphant skill. 


I could tell you, of course, of the 
sensational success in England of 
Ernest Raymond’s novel, TELL ENG- 
LAND, but that does not seem to me the 
best ground for presenting it to your 
attention. It is a novel that begins 
with English public school life and 
reaches its prolonged climax in the 
tragedy of Gallipoli. I think you will 
want to read it because the hero, “Ru- 
pert,” is so obviously (to my mind) 
modelled upon the poet, Rupert Brooke. 


The most perfect poem on a dog, I 
think, was one written by St. John 
Lucas; and at last I have come upon a 
satisfactory book about the dog. I 
am thinking of stories, of course. I 
liked greatly Albert Payson Terhune’s 
3UFF: A COLLIE, but his new tale, 
FURTHER ADVENTURES OF LAD, is better 
because Lad has a 
more rounded per- 
sonality. It is cu- 
rious how all dogs 
achieve personali- 
ties when so few 
humans manage to! 

The historian of 

Lad breeds collies 

and wins prizes 

with them; but 

hundreds of men 

do that, and don’t write dog stories. 
The point about Mr. Terhune is that 
he happens to love his dogs. 
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Most women and all children will 
want to read FURTHER ADVENTURES 
OF LAD; and Everychild and Every- 
parent will be glad for Frederic 
Arnold Kummer’s THE FIRST DAYS OF 
MAN. This is the first volume in a 
series of three that Mr. Kummer 
wrote, originally, for his own young- 
sters, reading it to them, chapter by 
chapter, simplifying and rewriting 
until he had the books just so! The 
succeeding volumes will be on THE 
First DAYS OF KNOWLEDGE, followed 
by THE First Days oF HIstTory. 
Twelve-year-old Marion Kummer says 
they are fascinating, and I am not one 
to doubt her. Mr. Kummer has a 
seven-year-old boy who, though in no 
way precocious, gained a year’s work 
in school on other boys because he had 
heard his father read and explain 
these books, which, as a series, are to 
be called THE EARTH’S STORY. 


Irvin S. Cobb has at last written 
a novel. I want to annouce that 
it isn’t the great 
American novel; but 
it is a corking Cobb 
story. Do you re- 
member old Judge 
Priest’s body-ser- 
vant, the devoted 
Jeff Poindexter? 
I see you do. It so 
happened that cir- 
cumstances, includ- 
ing the operation 
of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, sep- 
arated Jeff and Judge Priest; and Jeff 
got a chance to come to New York. 
J. POINDEXTER, COLORED is New York 
as seen through an _ old-fashioned 
Southern darkey’s eyes. Good reading. 


Mrs. Baillie Reynolds has the fac- 
ulty of entertainment, too. Here’s this 
new story of hers, THE JUDGMENT OF 
CHARIS, —all about Charis’s flight 
from an all-too-persistent lover and 
an all-too-gorgeous family, plus her 
adoption (as his secretary) by a 
benevolent, middle-aged millionaire. 
Charis foresaw a difficult period. It 


arrived. The ending is unexpected; 


or should I say better-than-expected? 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
MEANING WOMAN 


A WELL- 
is the work of a 
well-meaning young man, Stephen 
McKenna (yes, the author of SONIA 
and THE SECRET VicTory). Actually, 
rather a wonderful book, on the 
technical side; for 

the whole story is 

told in a series of 

reports of what 

Lady Ann _ Spen- 

worth confided to 

“a friend of proved 

discretion.” And 

what a linked con- 

fession it is! Lady 

Ann is an extraor- 

dinary example of 

how people reveal 

themselves out of 

their own mouths. Her ambitions, 
her schemings, her desperate ruses on 
behalf of her son; her jealousies and 
her bitter disappointments; her rather 
pathetic courage in defeat — these 
things make a remarkable story. 


The most valuable book of the 
month, to me, has not been fiction, but 
the volume by Lord Riddell, conserva- 
tively entitled’ SOME THINGS THAT 
MATTER. Lord Riddell is one of the 
world’s great newspaper proprietors. 
I won’t make invidious comparisons, 
but if he is not so conspicuously 
known as one or two other newspaper 
proprietors, he has more solid ability 
than several I could name! And in 
a lifetime he has learned certain 
things; he tells what they are in a 
simple, direct fashion. He tells, for 
example, how to concentrate, how to 
observe, how to read, about public 
speaking; he is not afraid of simplic- 
ity and point, and so he writes deiib- 
erately on how to think, how to judge 
things, how to find things out. This is 
the best piece of work I have tackled 
since Arnold Bennett’s How To LIVE 
ON TWENTY-FouR Hours A Day. 


Direct A R OSS 
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things. The young interns and nurses 
are accused of flirting, of making 
love. A terrible indictment indeed! 
Hasn’t friend Dreiser ever enjoyed 
the thrills of youth? Does he expect 
these young people to be less than hu- 
man? And if affection creeps into the 
hearts of these healers of the ill, isn’t 
it a wonderful thing? A great many 
interns marry nurses, an ideal mating, 
for each knows the other’s problems, 
the irregularity of the hours, the dis- 
appointments, the long periods of men- 
tal and physical strain. The nurse 
can forgive much that the average girl 
taken from some petted home can’t 
understand at all. 

Again Dreiser makes the accusa- 
tion that “they read in some warm 
I did it; so has every thought- 
ful physician. In fact it was in this 
way that I learned that Dreiser 
existed. Besides this a doctor should 
be a whole man, else how can he bring 
to his patients the messages that help 
so much? I prescribe books, just as I 
prescribe drugs, open air, vacations, 
music or art exhibitions. Stephen 
Leacock, Octavus Cohen, Irvin Cobb, 
Wallace Irwin, Ellis Parker Butler all 
have helped me to change abnormal 
mental trends. Kant has sent many 
of my patients to sleep. Elbert Hub- 
bard, with his easily understood pabu- 
lum for minds that need development 
of purpose, has helped me with his 
“Little Journeys”. 

So I say let the young doctor “read 
in the warm room” even though “the 
great institution with all its company 
wags its indifferent 


room”. 
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THE FACTS 
TO BE CONSIDERED 


way”. Probably a closer investigation 
would have shown that these young 
men were utilizing spare moments to 
good purpose. The mere fact that 
they were in an institution does not, 
or did not, mean that their every 
minute was to be spent bemoaning the 
fate of their patients or sitting off in 
some corner in sackcloth and ashes 
with woebegone faces that histrioni- 
cally should accompany “the misery 
that was thrashing about them”. 

My total impression of the articles 
“Out of My Newspaper Days’”’ is that 
the author never was a newspaper 
man. He wasn’t seeing the world, but 
he was seeing Theodore Dreiser seeing 
the world. I quite agree with him 
that his descriptions demonstrate that 
his failure was due to a “mind which 
unduly tortures itself with the evi- 
dences of a none too smooth working 
of the creative impulse’. While the 
sentimental, the sensuous, and the 
temperamental play a part in any oc- 
cupation, to be efficient in that occupa- 
tion one must deal with the whole 
process. It takes a whole man to see 
gas from a garbage barrel illumi- 
nating a ballroom full of fair women. 
As Bernard Shaw recently stated, 
“Why see the rose growing in the 
manure? Why not see the manure 
changing into a rose?” 

There are many aspects of “Out of 
My Newspaper Days” that could be 
discussed. I however am, theoreti- 
cally at least, “only a doctor”, and I 
have therefore attempted to point out 
only the fallacies that exist in these 
articles as related to the medical 
profession. 


Carolyn Wells Houghton sends us 
the following plaint about the review- 
ing of detective fiction. Personally, 
more than half our diet of recreational 
reading is of that nature, and we don’t 
know whether we should tell you or 
not but no, I guess we’d better not. 
At any rate, here’s the letter: 

Can you, of your power and good- 
ness, do anything to right a crying 
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wrong? You know yourself, you 
wouldn’t give a realistic novel, to be 
reviewed, to a reviewer who cared 
only for Impressionistic writing. You 
wouldn’t give a volume of Free Verse 
to one who disliked it intensely. Yet 
Editors persist in giving Detective 
Stories, for review, into the careless 
hands of readers who not only don’t 
care for them but don’t understand 
them. The crassness of their igno- 
rance cannot comprehend the delight 
that a lover of Detective Stories takes 
in playing the game against the Tran- 
scendent Detective, any more than a 
non-puzzlist can solve a crossword 
enigma. Wherefore, these reviewers 
walk right into the temple of deduc- 
tion with their shoes on, and crash 
around quite horrid. They’re bored 
because they know they’ll find out on 
the last page, who stabbed the man in 
the sealed room with his library paper 
knife. They lose entirely the joy of 
the chase, the understanding of the 
technique of the — oh, what’s the use? 
It isn’t their slashing of my books 
that I care about, for my books sell 
like hot cakes anyhow. It’s the prin- 
ciple of the thing. If other lines of 
literature are given for review to 
readers interested in their topics, why 
must Sleuth Yarns invariably be 
passed over to Critics whose prefer- 
ence is for anything but? 


College graduates who combine 
ability in writing with a taste for 
adventure, may gain inspiration from 
the suggestion which Frank R. Arnold, 
of Logan, Utah, advances in his de- 
scription of “A Journeyman Farmer” : 

Marion, Ohio has not only raised up 
Harding for the presidency. It has 
also produced a farmer’s son who be- 
ieves in the tour de France idea and 
has been putting it into practice. Ac- 
cording to the old trade system a boy 
was first apprenticed to a trade. Then 
when he had learned it he took a year 
to travel from place to place working 
as a journeyman, and finally settled 
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New York 


down in some town as a master work- 
man. The journeying up and down 
the land was a stimulating form of 
education for an open minded young 
man and the system has had much to 
do with forming the excellence of 
European artisans. “When you see 
the pillars inside of the Cathedral of 
3ourges”, said one French stone cutter 
to another, “it will look to you like a 
forest with the sunlight glinting 
through.” The educational value of a 
“tour” has not been wholly confined 
to young men working ata trade. The 
young English nobleman had his year’s 
trip on the continent, and in my child- 
hood I used to hear of newlyweds 
going on a wedding “tower” which | 
now know must have been very educa- 
tional, but I never had seen the tour- 
ing system applied to a farmer’s son 
until I met the Marion young man on 
his way to California. He told me 
first of the wonderful and profitable 
strawberries, apples, and Percherons 
the paternal acres had produced that 
year. Then he told me how he had 
had to stick to the farm during the 
war while his brothers were in the 
army and so had not been able to go 
to college on leaving the high school. 
Now he was going to see the world for 
three or four months. He had alread) 
spent three happy days in the stock- 
yards at Chicago and he was going to 
emerge from his native middle west 
into California and tramp through the 
prune and poultry country around San 
Francisco, working a day here and 
there for board and putting up at night 
with farmers and getting their view- 
point. Then he was going to pick 
olives and oranges around Los Angeles, 
plant cantaloupes in the Imperial Val 
ley, watch long fibered cotton grow i! 
southern Arizona and the other kind 
in Texas, try sheep herding in New 
Mexico, work on a sugar plantation i! 
Louisiana, and gradually advance with 
the spring back to his Ohio straw- 
berries and apples and Percherons. 
The boy made me envious — he was 
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so young and going to have such a 
good time. Think of being only 
twenty-two and having spread out 
before you all the joys of the roadside 
and farm in the southwest and south 
with money enough in your pocket so 
that you only worked here and there 
in order to lend a helping hand and 
make friends. 


If the boy keeps a diary and has any 
creative literary spirit, he has a chance 
to write one of the world’s best human 
interest stories. America has never 
produced an Arthur Young and it is 
time we did. Many of the men in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture know intimately every farming 
section of the nation, but they are 
more apt to view it with a bulletin 
than a human eye. Professor T. N. 
Carver, father of rural sociology at 
Harvard, a queer place to raise up 
such a son, has spent many months 
on horseback in making agricultural 
surveys of the south and middle west, 
but he has given to the world nothing 
but textbooks. In France Ardovin 
Dumazet has covered all of rural 
France and has written a book on rural 
life for each department, but French- 
man though he is, his books are exas- 
perating because they get into the 
fields and not the firesides of the 
farmers. Sometime there will rise up 
in each commonwealth of the United 
States a man who will love, under- 
stand, and chronicle fitly the rural life 
of his state. It may have to be done 
every ten years but many people will 
be grateful to him for revealing to 
them the beautiful, bucolic corners of 
his kingdom. The writer will have to 
be a tramp, a poet, a rural economist, 
an expert farmer, a feature writer, a 
lover of his fellow men, a Millet of 
the pen. Perhaps the agricultural 
colleges will some day produce such 
men, but to do it they will have to in- 
clude in their course much intelligent 
and sympathetic browsing in many 
agricultural homes and fields, 
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given in the department, “The Manuscript Market,” 
by editors about their present needs. 


The Writer 


the original trade magazine for active writers 
(established 1887), prints articles about authors 
and authorship, helpful hints and suggestions for 
writers, and the news of the literary and publish- 
ing worlds. It is an inspiration to its readers, 
giving them practical advice, helping them to do 
better work, and showing them where they can 
sell their manuscripts. Fifteen cents a number; 
$1.50 a year. THe Writer, P. O. Box 1905, 
Boston, 6, Mass. 


Mention The Bookman 


with the help of 
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In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


LTHOUGH the book auction sea- 

son in America closed early this 
year and probably will open again 
somewhat later than usual, English 
sales have continued through July, and 
one of the most interesting of the pres- 
ent season was held at Sotheby’s on 
July 17 to 20, when a further portion 
of the valuable library formed by the 
late C. Fairfax Murray was dispersed. 
This sale was particularly notable for 
the bindings of English, French, and 
Italian workmanship, many from cel- 
ebrated libraries, with the owners’ 
devices or armorial bearings. Book 
collectors, as a rule, like books which 
bear some marks of their previous 
ownership, provided these do not take 
the form of scribbling or mutilation. 
Yet in some cases, as in that of books 
which belonged to Coleridge, an excep- 
tion is made in favor of the owner who 
has written on the margins of pages. 
In fact, when books annotated by 
Coleridge come into the auction room 
they bring high prices for that reason 
alone, as Coleridge was the prince of 
commentators, enriching even bor- 
rowed books, as Charles Lamb attested, 
by his marginal notes. Books which 
have been in famous libraries or which 
were especially bound for their owners 
are generally in the best of condition, 
as regards binding, and many of 
them are works of art which add much 
to the attractiveness of a library. Mr. 
Murray, who had homes in London 
and Florence, secured some wonderful 
Italian bindings, such as the ““Decam- 
eron” of Boccaccio bound for “Grolier 
et Amicorum”’, which was once in the 
Ashburton library. As regards text, 


however, many of these volumes are 
often defective, and the English rule 
is to sell such books as bindings, not 
subject to return. 


The recent gift to Wellesley College 
of a first edition of Robert Browning’s 
first book, “Pauline”, put forth anony- 
mously in 1833 by “an oddish sort of 
boy”, is of more than usual impor- 
ance, for it completes Wellesley’s col- 
lection of first editions of the works 
of the Brownings. This gift, made at 
commencement by Professor George 
Herbert Palmer and Galen L. Stone, 
one of the trustees, is one of the most 
important ever made to the college 
library, which now contains not only 
the first editions of all the published 
works of the but the 
booklets, leaflets, and ephemera pri- 
vately printed, together with a marvel- 
ous collection of letters, manuscripts, 
and illustrated editions. Another gift 
to Wellesley at the same time was a 
copy of one of the miniature volumes 
which Charlotte Bronté printed with 
a pen in her microscopic handwriting, 
“Albion and Marina, a Tale of Lord 
Wellesley”. 


Brownings, 


A contribution to Mark Twain 
bibliography has been made by a San 
Francisco bookseller, Harold  C. 
Holmes, who found in a thin volume 
of 104 pages entitled “Marsh’s Manual 
of Reformed Phonetic Shorthand”, by 
Andrew J. Marsh, San Francisco, 
1868, a published speech of Clemens’s 
which antedates the “Innocents 
Abroad” of 1869, generally considered 
his second published work, the “Jump- 
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ing Frog” of 1867 being his first. This 
volume, which was copyrighted by 
H. H. H. Bancroft and Company in 
1868, contains in shorthand on pages 
78 and 79 Mark Twain’s speech in 
reply to the toast to “Women” at the 
Correspondent’s Club dinner in Wash- 
ington, 1867. The speech is also 
printed on pages 91 and 92. In this 
first published edition it differs from 
the generally accepted first edition as 
given in the volume of “Mark Twain’s 


Speeches” published by Harper in 
1910. 
A new and somewhat “different” 


life of Lewis Carroll is promised for 
publication next winter by Joseph 
Jackson, a Philadelphian who has a 
large collection of material relating to 
the author of “Alice in Wonderland”, 
and who has been engaged on this task 
for several years. Instead of a life 
of Reverend C. L. Dodgson, it will be a 
life of Lewis Carroll, and Mr. Jackson 
thinks he has found the inspiration 
for the work of which Princess Mary 
of Teck was the original “Alice”. The 
biography will contain two unpub- 
lished portraits of Dodgson as a boy 
and an imaginary portrait of ‘Lewis 
Carroll in His Study” painted by the 
author, who is an amateur painter of 
some repute. It will also contain a 
complete bibliography. 

The late Paul Leicester Ford’s book 
on “the little Bible of New England”, 
the New England Primer, is now hope- 
lessly out of date, and some years ago 
a check list of the New England 
Primers published prior to 1820 was 
compiled by C. F. Heartman. The 
numerous errors and attributions of 
dates of undated Primers in that list 
made a revision necessary, and this is 
soon to be issued. It records all known 
editions of the New England Primer, 
now numbering several hundreds, 
given in two lists, the first containing 
the dated Primers and the second the 
undated Primers with more closely 
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approximated dates. Such a work has 
long been needed by collectors. 


George Parker Winship, librarian 
of the Widener Memorial Library, has 
contributed to our knowledge of the 
New England Primer by issuing a 
little brochure entitled “Notes on a 
Reprint of the New England Primer”, 
privately printed at “The Sign of the 
George”. He deals with the reprint 
of the 1777 edition which appears in 
various forms, reaching the conclusion 
that “All is not Gold that Glisters Nor 
is the Date on a Title-Page Always 
that of the Year When The Thing 
Was Printed”. The “Notes” were 
made after personal examination of 
fifty-seven copies of the Primer, and 
are dedicated to “A Fellow-Librarian 


BOOKSand AUTOGRAPHS-Early PrintedBooks 
First Editions, Standard Authors, etc. Catalogues 
free. R. Atkinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, 8.E. 
Eng. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 

FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. 


L’'ART ANCIEN S. A. 


DEALERS 


Old Books pas! Prints 


LUGANO (Switzerland) 7 Piazza Giardino 


Latest Catalogue 
(Just Published) BuLieTin 6 





Early Americana (books from 15th to 
18th century)* mainly Historical and 
Geographical items, all dealing 
with America. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
Will make a thorough search for 
OUT-OF-PRINT 
books, magazines, almanacs, etc., of every nature 

and description 
We specialize in English books. 
supplied. Imperfect sets completed. 
No charge or obligations for this service. 
Send your list of wants. 
Send your name for regular announcements. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE £415) 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York Ly 


First editions 





The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 


part of Volume 31 of 
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(Continued from Collectors’ Guide) the Society’s 


Who Prefers the Evidence of Print 
To Any Man’s Opinion”. 

It is generally known that in the 
second edition of Isaiah Thomas’s 
“History of Printing in America” the 
notes and letters sent to him by 
William McCulloch, one of the leading 
printers of Philadelphia, were used, 
but it may not be generally known 
that these original notes are in the 
possession of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society at Worcester. The So- 
ciety has now published these notes 
and letters in full. There is much 
valuable matter that does not relate 
to printing, showing that only a por- 
tion so relating was used by Thomas. 
The publication appears in the first 


New and Rare Booksellers will find 
THE BOOKMAN’S 
WHERE TO BUY BOOKS 


Department of unusual value 
in promoting sales. 


@. BAKER & TAYLORG 


554 FOURTH ave. NEW YORK 


JOSEPH HORNE co., PITTSBURGH 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Maga- 
sine Subscriptions. 

Mail orders carefully filled 
Any book mentioned in THz Bookman, with 
few exceptions, may be obtained in 


THE BOOK SHOP OF 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 

We buy rare books and sets. 


Books Science, Literature, etc., Lists, Higene’s 
M-2441 Post St., San Francisco. (Mention wants.) 


“Proceedings”. 


It is doubtful that Dr. Keynes’s 
“Bibliography of William Blake’, re- 
cently published by the Grolier Club 
of New York, would ever have seen 
the light in England, although its 
author is an Englishman who has 
been at work on this subject for thir- 
teen years. American collectors have 
taken the lead in gathering the works 
of this mystic, poet, and artist, and 
the collection of William A. White of 
Brooklyn is the finest in existence. 
Dr. Keynes found a ready publisher 
in the Grolier Club, and the work 
will doubtless rank as one of the most 
important published by the New York 
organization. In reviewing the work 
in England Alfred W. Pollard of the 
British Museum says that “the more 
the responsibility as well as the pleas- 
ure and pride of owning literary 
treasures is realized in the United 
States, the easier it will be for 
British scholars to acquiesce cheer- 
fully in the transference of so large 
a proportion of the treasures to 
American ownership’. Those foreign 
dealers who have recently made a spe- 
cial effort to cater to the American 
collector have had no reason to regret 
it, but one difficulty in the past has 
been that the English catalogue ar- 
rived here after the most desirable 
items had been sold in England. 
Many American collectors now carry 
a deposit with English book houses, 
but when even a cable fails to bring 
down the desired item, they become 
discouraged with ordering from cata- 
logues. Recently, however, many Eng 
lish firms are sending advance copies 
of their catalogues to this country 
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Sooner or later you will read 
W. B. MAXWELL’S New Novel 


A LITTLE MORE 


The story of a fairly prosperous middle-class British family dazzled by 
sudden riches, and how its various members meet the situation when un- 


expectedly plunged into direst poverty. 
combined with a distinguished literary style. 
“T have long thought that Maxwell is the greatest of 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF A TROPICAL TRAMP 


By Harry L. Foster 


The true spirit of the open road runs through 
this whimsically humorous and wholly inter 
esting account of an adventurous young 
\merican’s travels through the little known 
spots of South America. New trails for 
irmchair travelers to follow Illustrated 


e 
from photographs 2.5% 


BARBARY 
By A. McCallum Scott, M.P. 


Here is the romance of the Nearest East set 
down in a volume which every one who has 
visited Tunis or Algiers will prize, and which 
every one who enjoys a good travel book 
should read A complete, modern guide to 
a country whose population is as picturesque 
as Bagdad $3.50 


Illustrated $3.50 
BIG PETER 
By Archibald Marshall 


4 novel frankly melodramatic in plot, 
et retaining the charming English 

untry atmosphere so characteristic 
f all of Mr. Marshall's work. $2.00 


THE LIFE OF THE 
WEEVIL 


By J. Henri Fabre 


\ fascinating discussion of the habits 
f the weevil, é iall, insignificant 
sect which plays such havoc with 
most essential foods. Written 

the distinguished style character 
tic of all of Fabre’s work $2.50 


PANAMA, 
PAST AND PRESENT 


By A. Hyatt Verrill 


he most important facts and 
nteresting features of the Republic of 
Panama—least known of all the 
Latin-American republics. First-hand 
nowledge for the business man or 
Illustrated. $2.00 


an’s 


most 


tourist. 


Characterization worthy of Dickens 
Conan Doyle recently wrote: 
3ritish novelists.” 

$2.00 


GREATER 
ROUMANIA 


By Charles Upson Clark, Ph.D. 


\ timely work on the final union of the 
Roumanian-speaking race. The highly dra- 
matic history of a new state created by the 
War, which is larger than Italy and more 
populous than Spain, written by a trained 
observer and a man who has had access to all 
the sources of information. Jilustrated. $4.00 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


By R. H. Hingley, B.A. 
\ clear, concise exposition of psycho-analysis, 
singularly free from technical terms and 
phrases. The author shows how psycho- 
analysis may be applied to the problems of 
everyday life. An authoritative work on a 
subject of interest to all who strive to keep 
ip with the times $2.25 


THE PURPLE PEARL 
By Anthony Pryde 


Readers of “Nightfall” and 
Duel” will eagerly 
is new novel by Anthony 
The story of a lost gen normous 
value, with thrills, excitement and 
adventure a-plenty $ 


TORQUIL’S SUCCESS 
By Muriel Hine 


The gifted author of “The Breathless 
Moment” and other novels 
has never done anything better than 
this story of a young writer who dis 
covers that true only comes 
doing the work one wants to do 


“Mar- 
welcome 
Pryde 


queray’s 
tt 


ot € 


successful 


success 
fron 


$2.00 


THE HOUSE OF CARDS 
By Hannah Gartland 


could say of this baffling 
would be quite so con 

review in the New 
says “Without 
of Cards’ is by 


Nothing we 
ystery story 
vincing as_ the 
York Herald which 
a doubt, ‘The House 
far the best mystery story brought 
ut in many a day.” Strong praise 
t deserved, $1.75 


At All Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPAN 


Publishers 
since 1839 


NEW YORK 
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THE BODKMAN he APRIL, 1922 


THE CASE OF THANATOPSIS 


May Lamberton Becker discusses the program of the literary club on Main Street. 


CONTEMPORARY ALFREDS 
Il: Alfred Swift 


Donald Ogden Stewart relates the sad story of a young man who, in spite of his avowed 
intention of being a serious satirist, turned out to be a pronounced humorist. Herb Roth 
furnishes a drawing of the hero. 


LETTERS OF LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


Miss Guiney’s correspondence with Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement K. Shorter) and with the 
English critic himself is filled with the same quaint charm that characterized her verse. This 
is the first of a series that will appear from time to time in THE BOOKMAN 


THE JOURNAL OF TIMOTHY TUBBY 


With Notes and Autobiographical Material by His Wife, a Daughter of the English 
Peerage, and IIlustrations by Golomy Burch, the Famous British Cartoonist 


I: MY HUSBAND’S RISE TO FAME 
By Theresa Tubby 


Timothy Tubby, well-known minor English novelist and idol of American clubwomen, after 
a brilliant lecture tour in the United States, has returned to England, and in the quiet of his 
suburban home has written a daring analysis of life and letters in America. Mr. Tubby does 
not spare us. He has seen more in three months than any native writer could see in a lifetime. 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF WRITING 


A series of essays on how to write and market literary wares 


Il: HOW TO APPROACH THE MODERN PUBLISHER 


What’s What Among the Spring Books, by J. F.—-The Minnow, A Short Story, by Dana 
Burnet, The Literary Spotlight, an anonymous study of Sherwood Anderson—Final instal- 
ment of Theodore Dreiser’s Out of My Newspaper Days. 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FORTY CENTS A COPY 


Published Every Month by 
Georce H. Doran ComMPany 
PUBLICATION OFrFrice, THIRD AND ReiLY Streets, HARRISBURG, Pa. 
EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS Orrices, 244 MapiIsSON AVENUE, New York City 
Joun Farrar, Editor 
Ropert Cortes Ho.iiipay, Contributing Editor 
Canadian Postage, 3 cents a copy, 36 cents a year. Foreign postage, 6 cents a copy, 72 cents a yea! 
Entered as second-class matter January 24, 1920, at the Post Office at Barriers. Pa., under the Act of M 
3, 1879. Copyright, 1921, by George H. Doran Company. YAIl rights reserved. 
All MSS. should be typed, addresscd to the Editorial Office of THe BookMAN, and accompanied by posta 
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Lost Valley By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


The first full length novel by the author of Vain Oblations, The Great Tradition, 
etc. Boston Herald: “Once beginning this novel, you inevitably read to the last 
page You will not soon forget Madge Lockerby, the physically and spiritually 
beautiful product of Lost Valley in the days of its degradation and decay. The 
picture of Lost Valley is one to read again and again.” Baltimore Evening Sun: 
“A story well worth knowing. The first half is as fine as anything we have on New 
England. It suggests a New England Hardy, without the familiar pessimism.” 
N.Y. World: “As satisfying a response as we can imagine to the ever present de- 
mand for the book that stirs and truly entertains.” 2.00 


Coomer Ali By S. B. H. Hurst 


A strange tale of intrigue—of Mohammedans and white men: and through it all 
you sense the curious effect of opium on the whole life of the East. 


Sidney Williams in the Philadelphia North American: “Seldom, indeed, appears 
a tale comparable to “Coomer Ali” in candid unveiling of men in the clutch of 
greed.” Wilson Follett: “I size Mr. Hurst up as’a writer who can never be any- 
thing but inimitable and a delight. His hurricane at sea is the next best thing to 
Conrad’s Typhoon. I read the book with vast enjoyment, and at one sitting.” $1.75 


History of Art By Elie Faure 


Translated hy Walter Pach 


Volume I—Ancient Art 


The Dial calls it: “Another outline of history.” Thomas Jewell Craven reviewing 
it in the Dial writes: “The most interesting and seductive history of the subject 
that has yet appeared His pages gleam with brilliant images. it 
M. Faure’s book is most distinguished. He converts archzology into impassionec 
imagery, and his narrative gifts are remarkable.” 

Leon Kroll writes: “It is the best volume on the art of that period I have ever 
read. | would like to have the author and the translator know that an American 
painter thinks they are both great.” 

Over 200 illustrations selected by the author. $6.00 


Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms 
By F. Sturges Allen 


The book thousands of business men and writers consult as their “word special- 
ist.” It contains in its 500 pages five times as many synonyms and twice as many 
antonyms as any other word book, and tells exactly how to use them. A simple 
system of cross references, saves time and eliminates repetition, one of your chief 
sources of error. Based on good usage of to-day in America and England. 


Booth Tarkington: “It contains what every reader should know.” John Spargo: 
“It has become indispensable.” Philadelphia North American: “While his service 
as general editor of ‘Webster’s New International Dictionary’ gave him a reputation 
among scholars, Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms will keep his memory green with 
the literate in general,” $3.00 
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More That Must Be Told By Philip Gibbs 


The author of Now Jt Can Be Told reveals startling conditions that have de- 
veloped in Europe since the peace. Charles A. Beard in the Freeman: “All through 
the record he writes with a passion for fact that will cause the good and respectable 
to rise up and damn him to perdition.” North American Review: “It is good for 
us to have someone acute enough and courageous enough to attack the leadership 
of the old school in Sir Philip’s slashing, large-minded, unpartizan way. It is good 
reading, too.” JLjterary Digest: “A gripping bit of reportorial history—profound, 
interesting, and in every respect human.” $2.50 


The Mind in the Making 


By James Harvey Robinson 


Hendrik Willem van Loon in the Dial: “The book is a bomb...... It proceeds 
to make a search at once penetrating and incontrovertible of our present social sys- 
tem. It leaves that mushroomy excrescence as naked and as exposed as a dried 
leaf in a botanist’s herbarium.” The Nation: “Few books will give the reader a 
more vivid sense of the possibilities and limits that his physical equipment, biological 
heritage, and legacy of traditions impose upon the mind of contemporary man.” 
The Literary Digest: “With the scholar’s grasp of the past, and an idealist’s love 
of the future, Professor Robinson shows how closely he is in touch with the immi- 
nent needs of the present. A book for the thoughtful who are wondering what 
will be the outcome of the world’s chaos.” $2.50 


Faery Lands of the | The Lure of Music 
South Seas By Olin Downes 
A non-technical book on the great 


By James Norman Hall and composers and their famous works. 


Will help you get the fullest enjoy- 
Charles B. Nordhoft ment out of music at home and at the 


Critics have unanimously hailed this concert. Boston Transcript: “Writ- 
as the unique South Seas book. N. Y. ten for the music lover, and hence 
Herald: “Another book on the South agreeably free from those technicali- 
Sen Ielendst Veo—Bet this one hae ties which limit the interest of really 
— P valuable books on music and musi- 


pens to be worth any six others cians.” 
chosen at random.” I/ndianapolis Star: 
“A distinct and peculiar flavor of real- 


ity convinces readers who have hither- How AnimalsTalk 


to taken South Sea stories with a 


$1.50 


grain of salt. Will be read and enjoyed William ie Long 
when the rest are forgot.” Chicago ; 
Daily News: “Strikes a different note Have you ever thought that animals 


talked intelligently among themselves? 
In this first volume in his animal series 
Dr. Long proves that they do. His 
book is a mine of anecdote and experi- 


from most of the tales of travel and 
adventure in those langurous isles—a 
thing one would have said was impos- 


sible.” Boston Herald: “No matter ence from which he has drawn his 
how many South Sea books are pro- conclusions. It shows you a fascinat- 
duced, this work will stand among ing side of animal life and explains 
them as one of distinction.” many curious animal powers. 

2 illus, in tint. $4.00 New edition. $1.75 
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The Latest Thing By Alexander Black 
and Other Things 


“Adventures in seeing and saying,”—by the author of The Great Desire. A vol- 
ume of essays that are gently satirical and always from a new and refreshing point 
of view. Including: The Truth About Women, Half Gods and the Goddess, For- 
eigners, Legs, The Dictatorship of the Dull, Looking Literary, Heroine Complexes, 
Art and the Audience, Giving and Taking. Boston Globe: “Not one of them is 
without keen interest and high literary value...... The book is one that any thought- 
ful reader will love.” 2.00 


Why Lincoln Laughed = 2y Russe H. Conwell 


An important new contribution by one of the few men now living who met Lin- 
coln intimately in his characteristic mood. Philadelphia Public Ledger: “Many 
have written of Lincoln, but Doctor Conwell proves that the wonderful person- 
ality of the war President has not yet been fully explained...... Doctor Conwell 
gives intimate views of Lincoln that are of much value in arriving at an evolution 
of Lincoln’s strange mentality, a tendency to humor that doubtless saved the man 


in the turmoils of sorely pressed officialdom...... Every lover of Lincoln and of the 
principles for which he stood shorid welcome this splendid volume. The story is 
an important contribution to Lincoln annals.” $1.50 


Gardening with Brains By Henry T. Finck 


A fascinating treatise on how to grow flowers, fruit, and vegetables in your own 
garden. A book you will treasure for its charming account of the mysteries of 
living, growing things. It gives much practical information but is in no sense con- 
cerned with dry fact and statistics. It gives you the benefit of the author’s own 
fifty years’ experience as a horticultural epicure. It.contains little surprise thoughts 
on “When Vegetables Get Pneumonia,” “The Intelligence of Flowers,” “The Prac- 

‘ tical Common Sense of the Potato,” etc. Luther Burbank calls these chapters, “the 
best that have so far been written on garden subjects.” $2.50 


Working with the Working Woman 


By Cornelia Stratton Parker 


A story of actual experiences—more interesting than fiction because it is so real, 
so human, and so full of both humor and pathos. No muck-raking, no theorizing ; 
just a vivid picture of things as they are, a section of life. “Connie” Parker went 
to “work with the working woman” because she wanted to porstray the daily life of 
the woman factory worker as nearly as possible as seen through the average work- 
er’s own eyes. The result is this dramatic and amusing story of woman in Ameri- 
can industry. $2.00 
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Do You Know 


That many bodily ills are due to bottled-up instincts ? 
That nearly everybody has something thus suppressed ? 
That though the pain is real the cause is emotional ? 


That cures follow as quickly and as painlessly as the idea 
can be taken in? 


That the much-talked-about psychoanalysis can be made 
as understandable as the newspaper—and as interesting ? 


Read 


OUTWIT TING 
OUR NERVES 


By JACKSON, M.D., and SALISBURY 


HIS is a scientific book about “nerves” in a truly popular style. It is an 

absorbing account of the interplay of forces back of nervous symptoms and 

character traits; a book for the sick and for the well; for those who have 
broken nervously and those who would prevent a nervous breakdown. It is a 
book for the busy physician, for the parents of little children, for the pastor, the 
teacher, the social worker; for the man who would use his emotions as an asset 
and get the most out of his physical powers. Doctors are prescribing “Out wit- 
ting Our Nerves” as better than medicine in many cases. It is absolutely 
possible for any one to read the book without benefit. 


In place of vain platitudes about worry and will-power one is shown the 
real reasons for worry and the blues. There are chapters on The Subconscious 
Mind, The Real Trouble, The Way Out, That Tired Feeling, Dietary Taboos, 
The Bugaboo of Constipation, Insomnia, Woman’s Handicap, and others equal! 
vital. Some of these chapters will revolutionize the habits of a lifetime. 


This volume is the more welcome since it clears up a mass of misconceptiot 
about the much-discussed and abstruse principles of psychoanalysis. Here is a 
“simple, comprehensive, presentation of the Freudian principles,” backed up by) 
over fifty illustrations from Dr. Jackson’s own cases, with a description of the 
methods used in her remarkably successful handling of nervous disorders. 


The book is especially valuable for its breadth of view and for its corre! 
tion of the teachings of the various schools of psychotherapy. In simpl: 
guage it gives an account of the latest discoveries of science in the realm 0! 
human mind, revealing unconscious conflicts as the cause of disaster. 
chology is the science of YOU. Are you interested ? 


12mo, 403 Pages. 26th Thousand. Price $2.50 


manic THE CENTURY CO. “Kevin's” 
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One of the Most Thrilling Historical Romances Ever Written 


“It makes Imperial Rome live again!’’ 


Andivius Hedulio 


ADVENTURES OF A ROMAN UNDER THE EMPIRE 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, Author of “El Supremo” 


A prominent clergyman says of it: 


“This book of life in the second century has the vitality and speed of the 
twentieth century. Here is that rare event—a book for everyone. Recently 
I asked a Junior at Harvard whether he thought the book too long. He re- 
plied: ‘It was too short,’ and I heartily agreed. From first to last the six 
hundred pages propel you, until with the fascination of the story and the swift- 
ness of the action you are almost breathless. I recommend it without reser- 
vation, and lay it down with the full intention of reading it again.” 
ERNEST M. STIRES, 


Rector of St. Thomas’s Church, New York City. 


A well-known editor writes of it: 


“Congratulations! I think it is superb. I don’t know when I have read 
such a vivid narrative of adventure, one that left me with so thrilling a sense 
of having myself witnessed the scenes and known the people that fill its 
pages. . . . I feel sure that of our recent novels there is not one that has 
more certainly before it the palm of immortality so much sought after and so 
seldom awarded. And ‘Andivius’ will live just because readers of fiction 
are always looking for the novel that tells a real story and tells it with the 
perfect art that Mr. White has given us in this unique book.” 

CLIFFORD SMYTH. 


Editor of The New York Times Book Review. 


authority on classical times writes: 


“You are greatly to be congratulated. Your book, besides being an excellent 
tale of adventure, possesses a truly ‘Defoesque’ quality of circumstantial 
narration’ which makes Imperial Rome live again, even to the most unimagina- 
tive readers. I have dabbled enough in this line of work to realize the diffi 
culties you have had to overcome. It will be a pleasure to commend your 
book to all my friends and pupils, and to include it in my lists I may prepare 
of ‘Readings’ on Roman life and history.” 
WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS. 


Department of History, University of Minnesota. 


This remarkable novel can be had foams any bookshop; or if not, from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please mention THz BooxkMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Novels by the Leading Writers of To-day 


“ 


] 
| 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG’S 


The Black Diamond 


BRETT YOUNG is credited by many critics with writing fiction such as no 
other, save Conrad, can produce—in English which it is a delight to read. 
His witching power to convey atmosphere and his ability to make a hero 
human and likable without loss of reality, are exceptional. Indeed his 
steady advance to his present commanding position in the literary field is 
due, the critics say, to his very remarkable combination of idealism and real- 
ism. Among comments on “The Black Diamond” are: 





The Literary Review: “Brett Young not only describes richly and with an excellent sense of 
the dramatic . . . when the book is closed the characters remain actual, memorabl 
and varied against living landscapes.” 

The N. Y. Tribune: “There are few passages in recent fiction that surpass in brilliancy of 
conception, of clashing moods, those that give flame and sustained fire to the closing 
chapters of ‘The Black Diamond’.” 


BRETT YOUNG'S other novels are: “The Crescent Moon” (| 
Young Physician” ($2.50), “The Tragic Bride” ($2.00), and 
tion with his brother) “Undergrowth” ($2.00). 


$2.00), “The 
(in collabora- 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S 
Joanna Godden 


simply confirms the verdict which has placed her first among the women writing 
wnglish fiction to-day. She brings to it an unusual power of insight (you 
may recall The Literary Review's commment upon her uncanny penetra 
tion into the masculine mind) and a rich, racy humor. 


Louise Maunsell Field writes in The N. Y. Times: “Generous, warm-hearted, impulsiv: 
courageous, quick to forgive, far-sighted and adventurous along certain lines, lavis! 
both with her love and her money . . . Joanna is one of the memorable women 0! 
fiction vivid, faulty, human, real through and through. Big and bouncing and buxon 
with a touch of the barbaric, warm and glowing, impulsive and passionate, always co! 
vinced that she knew what was best, not only for herself but for every one else, an 
ought therefore to manage other peoples’ lives for them, she radiates vitality from first 
to last.” 


MISS KAYE-SMITH’S fiction includes: “A Challenge to Sirius,” “Tama- 
risk Town,” “The Four Roads,” “Green Apple Harvest.” Each, $2.0 





Any bookshop can supply these novels; or, if not, they can be had from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please mention THz Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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Other Fiction on the Dutton’s Spring List 


SIMON CALLED PETER By ROBERT KEABLE 


Even if there were nothing to this novel but the romance of vivid, alluring Julie, and a very 
likeable, but inexperienced war padre, Peter, it would be worth while to consider his struggle 
to link his vision of God with the stark realities of life suddenly thrown in his face. But the 
book has a far deeper meaning; it is a subtle indictment of war; a picture of the spiritual 
demoralization caused by thrusting numbers of young people into a hectic life where the 
crisis seemed to have destroyed the past and no future was sure. America is reaping her 
share of the sowing. 2.00 


ONE MAN’S VIEW By LEONARD MERRICK 


There have been novels without end about the unsatisfied wife who yields to the dangled bait 
of an “ideal union” in the company of some man other than her husband. This is the story 
of the man left behind told as only Merrick could tell it. There is no one who can be 
mentioned in his class for keen perception, and a certain comforting, whimsical sympathy, 
even while he is expressing some of our most carefully concealed human foibles. 


Uniform with “Conrad in Quest of His Youth,’ ‘‘The Actor-Manager,”’ ‘‘Cynthia,” “The Position 
of Peggy Harper,’’ ‘When Love Flies Out of the Window,’ ‘The Man Who Uuderstood Women,” 
“The House of Lynch,”’ “‘The Worldlings,’’ “‘The Chair on the Boulevard.’’ Each, $1.90 


THE HANDS OF NARA 


» TAS T 8s mbassador to Italy, Author of “Vanishi 
By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD Mon” "Fie Vane Mae an 


Men,’ etc. 





The story of a self-contained, highly scientific young physician, and of a young Russian girl 
whose undeniable success in bringing back to life some who have been near to death is the 
point of contact—and conflict—between them. It is an interesting story, told with vigor 
and sweep in a refreshingly good English. 2.00 


LILIA CHENOWORTH By LEE WILSON DODD 


$y the author of that unusual novel “The Book of Susan.” This is a Story of youth in its 
gallant bearing and crudity; its cleverness and consciousness thereof; its gay audacity, 
romance and charm; its shy feeling for real goodness and of its pronounced dislike for 
“safety first.” $2.00 


THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY _ 3ya. a. Mine 


The author of charming comedies, “Mr. Pim Passes By.’ “The Dover Road,’ etc., and the 
genial, delightful essays in “Not That Jt Matters’ and “If I May,’ surprises even his ad 
mirers by showing himself a master hand at writing a new type of detective story—as per- 
plexing as one could wish. Even if you have the penetration to guess the finish—a few 
pages before the end—you can’t believe it until he proves it. The humor is as refreshing 
as ever. $2.00 


HIS SERENE HIGHNESS By H. C. BAILEY 


A spirited, rollicking story of the kind one expects from the author of “Call Mr. Fortune,” 
“The Highwayman” “The Gamesters.” etc. ‘Telling of the adventures of Christopher Hope. 
Englishman, some two centuries ago, in ¢n obscure principality, it has just the atmosphere of 
youth, romance and gaiety which mede “7 he Prisoner of Zenda” and “The Pride of Jennico” so 
taking—and which is far to seek in modern fiction. $2.00 











Any bookshop can supply these novels; or, if not, they can be had from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please mention THz BookMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 1 West 47th St., New York 


New Books 
John Maynard Keynes’ “A Revision of the Treaty” 


A Sequel to The Economic Consequences of the Peace 


As important as his famous book, “The Economic Consequences of the Peace.” 
Mr. Keynes presents a vivid account of the European situation of the last two years 
and furnishes unquestionable proof of his charges against the Allied leaders. He closes 
with definite suggestions for the settlement of the economic and financial distress 
of the world to-day. $2.00 


A. A. Brill’s “Psychoanalysis” 


begins with a simple explanation of the subject which serves to make Freud intelli- 
gible to the ordinary reader. The author illustrates his points with profoundly inter- 
esting stories which relate psychoanalysis to the affairs of every day life. An 
authoritative book, for Dr. Brill is Freud’s chief American disciple. $2.50. 


“Civilization in the United States” 


by thirty Americans brought together in the home of the editor every two weeks. 
Every man is an authority in his line. This book is a real contribution to psychology 
in addition to its avowed purpose. “We wished to speak the truth about American 
civilization as we saw it, in order to do our share in making a real civilization pos- 
sible.” 570 pages. $5.00 


Chapters from Childhood 


Childhood memories of pre-Raphaelite days by Juliet M. Soskice, with a fore- 
word by A. G. Gardner. “Nothing presented to the reading public for many a long 
day is so charming, so infectiously fascinating. From beginning to end it is one 
long felicity of amusement.—Boston Transcript. Jilustrated with portraits, $3.00. 


Modern Men and Mummers 


Through his distinguished family connection and as an actor, Hesketh Pearson 
has known intimately many popular idols. “In Mr. Pearson’s amusing and candid 
reminiscences are Bernard Shaw, Lytton Strachey, Mrs. Asquith, Stephen Phillips in 
his evil days, H. G. Wells, described as a literary weathercock and as ‘a fat boy 
gorged with plums,’ Hall Caine in incredible exhibitions of vanity, and a dozen others.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. $2.50. 


Laurence Housman’s “Angels and Ministers” 


If you have known Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria” you will delight in Mr. 
Housman’s four plays of Victorian shade and character. “A delightful and a glamor- 
ous book.”—N. Y. Globe. . $1.50. 


Modern Russian Poetry: An Anthology 


translated and edited by Babette Deutch and Avraham Yarmolinsky. Lyrics selected 
from the body of Russian poetry from the early nineteenth century to the present 
day. $1.75. 


Nets to Catch the Wind 


A book of verse by Elinor Wylie, a new American poet. “An event in the life 
of every poet and lover of poetry. It marks the opening of yet another door by 
which beauty may enter the world.”—Edna St. Vincent Millay in The N. Y. Evening 
Post. $1.10. 
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Four Spring Novels 


of Contemporary American Life 


EMMETT 
LAWLER 


By Jim Tully 


The story of a loneiy boy in an 
orphan asylum, who becomes a 
tramp, a dreamer and a prize 
fighter. Through the seething life 
of the underworld Emmett Lawler 
achieves victory because he never 
loses his conception of beauty or 
forgets the two splendid women 
who have given him courage. A 
story that will live because it is as 
true as life itself. $1.go 


THE PARLOR 
BEGAT AMOS 


By Arthur Hildebrand 


A delicate, shrewd satire on the New 
England conscience written in a vein of 
dry humor and with a delicate irony and 
restraint which will delight the reader 
who is alle to understand the suppres- 
sion and revolt that lie under the placid 
surface of a smug New England town. 
Here is the conventional parlor with its 
rubber plant, its absurd pictures on the 
wall, the minister, the school mistress, 
the bad little girl that most of us re- 
member, presented in a way that will 
recall to us the humor and the tragedy 
of our forgotten youth. $1.90 


WHITE and 
BLACK 


By H. A. Shands 


A village in the South—farmers, 
tradesmen, poor white trash, ne- 
groes ambitious or lazy. The rest- 
less tranquillity of a community 
living under the shadow of the 
color problem; the spark that 
flames into the hideous race riot; 
the lynching! Tranquillity and 
peace again! A dramatic cross- 


section of American life. $1.90 


THE LONELY 
WARRIOR 


By Claude Washburn 


The story of thousands of young 
men in America during the last two 
years is personified by the hero of 
this book and his struggle to 
awaken from the bitterness and 
cynicism caused by the war to the 
new life that is evolving around 


us, $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 1 West 47th St., New York 
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A Novel by IT 
HERBERT QUICK | O : 
EI AEN AB 


OUNG, stolid, slow, but sure in the manner of his 

Dutch ancestors, Jake Vandermark is a fatherless, 
motherless dreamer but the stuff that makes the true 
pioneer. 


As a lad he runs away from home to escape a cruel 
stepfather and works as a driver along the old Erie 


Canal. Then, homesick for his mother, he returns, 
only to find her gone. He follows on, through the Canal, 
on the Lakes, overland—to end, heartsick, and alone, in 
the surging westward waves of rugged pioneers. 


Driving his schooner across 

the prairies and fighting Na- 

ture on his mile-square farm, 

he finds romance, meets ad- 

venture, endures struggle 
and sacrifice. By 
toil and courage, 
through fire and 
storm, he gains 
wealth, wins love 
and reaps a golden 
harvest of serene 
happiness. 

Co See 


EIGHT STRIKING PICTURES BY WYETH 


At all Booksellers $2.00 


Please mention Tug BookMAy in writing to advertisers 
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A NOVEL OF DISTINCTION 





=> 
> 


L 


Is not only the inheritance of prosperity 

—wide spreading, highly cultivated Louis- 
iana acres—but it is the inheritance of pride 
and passion as well. 


The Inheritance of Jean Trouvé is a novel new 
in its setting, fresh in its characterizations, 
absorbing in its dramatic development. 


It will appeal to all who love beauty and 
value truth, who prefer the company of 
the worthy, and who are moved by the 
pathos of life and inspired by its authentic 
reflection. 


NEVIL HENSHAW 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Please mention THe BookMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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Is not only the inheritance of prosperity 
—wide spreading, highly cultivated Louis- 
iana acres—but it is the inheritance of pride 
and passion as well. 


The Inheritance of Jean Trouvé is a novel new 
in its setting, fresh in its characterizations, 
absorbing in its dramatic development. 


It will appeal to all who love beauty and 
value truth, who prefer the company of 
the worthy, and who are moved by the 
pathos of life and inspired by its authentic 
reflection. 


NEVIL HENSHAW 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


Announces 


For April Publication 


Young Boswell 


By Chauncey Brewster Tinker 


Not only lovers of Boswell, and of Dr. Johnson, but book lovers everywhere 
will enjoy these uncommonly diverting chapters in which we share the affec- 
tions and ambitions of the aspiring young man. 

Professor Tinker, of Yale University, is a recognized authority on Eighteenth 
Century English literature and has contributed much important writing to 
the subject. 

His new book is based on an extraordinary discovery of manuscript letters 
written, by the Boswell not then known to fame, to Rousseau, Oliver Gold- 
smith, John Wilkes, and many other celebrities and notorieties of the day. 


In regard to the title Professor Tinker writes : 

“T have called this book “Young Boswell’ because it seemed to me that 
the spirit which imbued his entire literary work was essentially youthful. 
Even in the role of hero-worshipper,—a simple conception of him which 
has satisfied many critics,—there is something of youth and its illusions. 
When Boswell was at his best, there were present in him the qualities 
associated with youth,—confidence, buoyancy, hope, and an appetite for 
experience,—as well as the common faults of youth—self-indulgence and 
self-esteem.” 

The book is well illustrated with portraits, facsimile letters, and many strik- 
ing manuscripts and unfamiliar prints. 


To be published April | 
$3.50 
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At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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NOTE TO COLLECTORS: All who prefer first editions of Atlantic books are advised to order 
at once as advance orders indicate that the first impression will be spoken for before publicatio: 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
Distinctive Spring Publications 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘To Have and to Hold’’ 


SILVER CROSS By MARY JOHNSTON 


A picturesque and romantic tale of sixteenth century life, with its scenes laid in the market town of 
Middle Forest on Wander, in England. “Silver Cross” has the charm of narration which has always 
marked this author's books, and the atmosphere of the period is so accurately reproduced that it leaves 
the reader feeling that he has had a part in this unusually colorful sequence of events. 

(Ready March 11.) $2.00 


The Pocket Edition of the Novels of A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 
IF WINTER COMES 325th Thousand! 


The great novel of Last Fall and This Spring. William Lyon Phelps in The New York Times says 
“*If Winter Comes’ is one of the best books of our times,” while Edwin Francis Edgett in The Boston 
Transcript characterizes it as ‘“‘A masterpiece of modern fiction.” 


ONCE ABOARD THE LUGGER— Eleventh Printing 


A delightful comedy of English life. Heywood Broun calls it “One of the merriest books ever written.” 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR Fourteenth Printing 


“The story will win for its author a high place among the novelists whose work endures.”—Edwin 
Francis Edgett in The Boston Transcript. 


THE CLEAN HEART Fifth Printing 


“Will find its way to the heart of the reader in short order. It has a strong human interest, a hero 
whose cause commands appeal, and a most lovable heroine.”—The Brooklyn Eagle. 

Pocket Edition, Limp Leather. 4 volumes Each $2.50. The set, $10.00 

The above volumes also in uniform cloth bindings. Each, $2.00 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘The Great Impersonation’ 


THE GREAT PRINCE SHAN By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Germany hated E. Phillips Oppenheim because he was the first writer of fiction to proclaim the Teutonic 
menace. Will the League of Nations and the disarmament agreements remove all threats of war? Or 
will Oppenheim again prove to be a true prophet In “The Great Prince Shan” he has written a fas- 
cinating story of world politics in 1934 which will rank with his finest stories of international intrigue. 

(Ready March 11.) $2.00 


An Intensely Interesting Story of Boston Society 


KENDALL’S SISTER By ROBERT SWASEY 


In this interesting new novel the author has depicted Boston society, its atmosphere and its tempera- 
ment with a sure knowledge and with innumerable and subtle touches. Primarily, however, “Kendall’s 
Sister” is the story of a very real and fine and human woman, $1.90 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF PERSONALITY 
By ABRAHAM MYERSON, M.D. 


“Dr. Myerson has combined in a simple and readable presentation, the expert knowledge of the psycho- 
therapist with our ancient race knowledge of character and motives. There results a book of practical 
value to those who need to understand the traits and motives, the strong and weak points of the people 
with whom they have to deal. It will also help the reader to know and to manage himself.”—New 
York Sun. $2.25 


THE MEXICAN MIND By WALLACE THOMPSON 


In this new book Mr. Thompson offers a particularly searching and illuminating analysis of the Mexican 
mentality, together with a running commentary on the curious and quaint customs of Mexican life. 
With such a wealth of information as the author has supplied, the solution of many of the problems that 
at present so vex Americans should be made much easier, and some of the present difficulties may be 
entirely eliminated. (Ready March 11.) $2.50 


These books are for sale at all booksellers 


An interesting booklet about A. S. M. Hutchinson will be sent free on request. 


Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Please mention THe BookMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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: by Thomas Beer 4 
\ , WN 
4 STORY of the stage that starts with the good ns 
i old days when “The Merry Widow” was the = 
4 toast of the town and “The Prisoner of Zenda” (4 
; shook the boards with applause at the old Lyceum; 7 k 
O) . . . , 4 ‘ 
4 and ends with Mark Walling, the main character’s jg ff v 
production of a play whose plot is strangely reminiscent of the plays of =§ ° 
O , . . . . 6 
sq Eugene O’Neill and whose staging out-Hopkins Hopkins. I 
; A distinguished first novel by a young American writer whose work 7 
f\ ° ‘ ‘ f\ 
sa in the magazines has already made him popular. $2.50 net gy 
Ky x ie 
XY yy vea 
: WANDERERS MEMOIRS of a MIDGET "} °° 
yi 
4 by Knut Hamsun by Walter de la Mare ey mi 
VOLUME of particular interest in Ham- ALTER DE LA MARE’S great prose => 
Ay A sun’s production as it introduces the romance, “Here is a great book. Years Ay W 
‘4 character of Knud Pedersen, who may hence this book may still be read, be- LY aut! 
be taken as representing the author come part of our literary inherit- = 9 «7; 
A] himself. It is a story of marriage ance, a piece of greatness because dy 
‘4 as — pu oe eyes of two it is a piece of human life.”—Hilde- Y 
wandering vagabonds. garde Hawthorne in The New York & 
i $2.50 net a Times. $3.00 net Wn 
\'4 ‘'f 
Joseph a B 
+ IN DEFENSE Hergesheimer_ | (GUEST i Al 
=| OF WOMEN THE ONE-EYED | 
4 by H. L. Mencken by Gunnar Gunnarsson Y} Bier 
aN NEW, completely revised and greatly NOVEL of Iceland of to-day, filled with Ay and 
é A extended edition of this diverting book. A = Pe ot a ene ue | 
> 1e : anted into at orougniy mo ern set- = 
x It takes a brave man to deal with the ting. - is a story that overflows with action AI 
"4 opposite sex, but Mencken does so in his habit- against a background of sombre beauty. MY 
5 ual entertainingly critical manner. $2.00 net Translated from the Danish. $2.50 net ji i Co 
4 YI en 
=f to 
iN EXPLORERS OF THE DAWN Wl 
nq by Mazo de la Roche | 
‘4 Foreword by Christopher Morley a A 
x FIRST NOVEL by a young Canadian writer of great promise. “So truly JMR so: 
‘4 charming, so felicitous in subtle touches of humor, so tenderly moved 
1 with an under-running current of wisttulness that surely it will find its 
“4 own lovers; who will be, perhaps, among those who utter the names of : 
Barrie and Kenneth Grahame with a special sound of voice.’"—Christopher 2am 2, 
oy Morley. $2.50 net Just 
t In Canada all Borzoi books can be obtained from The Macmillan Co., of Canada, Ltd., St. Martin’s House, Toron' = 
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SOME NEW PUTNAM BOOKS: 


MENDOZA AND A LITTLE LADY 


By WILLIAM CAINE, Author of “The Strangeness of Noel Carton,” etc. 


1e objectionable characteristics of the avid baron and the acquisitive collector are far overshadowed 


l"h, 
} 


za, and of his “little lady,” 


the positive delight one takes in the companionship of the vagarious 
in this delightful and humorous novel of life among the artists. 


of the famous Men- 
$1.75 


“Jones,” 


THE DRAGON IN SHALLOW WATERS 


unlikely and terrible 


theme 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


made 


riveting and accepted...... 


depicted with a various mastery 


which reminds us of Joseph Conrad, of Edith Wharton and of Hergesheimer in changing episodes 


stern power or of grave and delicate beauty.’ 


By LORD DUNSANY 


A play, concerning one who, 
years before, missed the 8:15 
the city—and of all he 
sed besides. An astonish- 
ing idea, dramatically and 


whimsically carried out, by the 
a ithor of 


“A Night at an Inn,” 


“The Queen’s Enemies,” etc. 


WAYS OF 
LAUGHTER 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 

light-hearted with a 
kind of gayety that only a deep 
and serious mind could achieve. 
ic tenderness, 


A 
1 


nove! 


VW 


radiant fun 


and contagious drollery. $2.00 


WAYFARERS IN ARCADY 
By CHARLES VINCE 


"—The Observer 


THE OUTLINE 
OF SCIENCE 


Edited by J. Arthur Thomson 
This great work will be pub- 
lished uniform with the original 
edition of Wells’ ‘‘Outline of 
History.’’ It will contain in- 
formation on every branch of 
science, supplemented by more 
than 800 Illustrations, including 
40 color plates. 


Send for Announcement 


CHANTING 
WHEELS 


By Hubbard Hutchinson 


The story of a naive personality 
—of how the ‘simple directness of 
a genius in other directions won 


the admiration and loyalty of 
body of factory hands. A novel 
of striking originality, $1.75 


(London). 





$2.00 


THE IMAGE 
By LADY GREGORY 


Lady Gregory, leading spirit 
in the Irish literary movement, 
presents in this volume four 
plays as entertaining as the 
“Seven Short Plays” or any of 
her former work. The titles 
are “The Image,” “Shanwalla,” 
“Hanrahan’s Oath” and “The 
Wrens,” 


THE JOY 
OF LIVING 
By S. D. GOWING 


Delightful comedy, delicious 
fooling, carried through inci- 
dent after astonishing incident, 
this book lives up to its name 
—a stimulant to the jaded ap- 
petite. $1.75 


OURSELVES WHEN YOUNG 
By H. T. SHERINGHAM 


Countryside papers. “Any wayfarer fortunate Sketches of child life, best described as compar- 

et to like Borrow and Jefferies will do well ing favorably with Kenneth Grahame’s master- 

te me by it."—The Outlook (London). $2.00 pieces “Dream Days” and “The Golden Age.” 
$1.75 


WALL SHADOWS: A Study in American Prisons 
By FRANK TANNENBAUM, Author of “The Labor Movement” 


f these chapters have appeared. 


irtling revelation of our prison conditions, by a well known contributor to the Atlantic, in which 
A supremely important, if not a very comfortable book. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEW YORK 
2 West 45th St. 
Just west of Sth Ave. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


LONDON 
24 Bedford St. 
Strand 
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Arnold 
Bennett 


RNOLD BENNETT has freed 

himself from precedent by strik- 

ing a new vein in modern fiction. He 

has made the discovery, which Balzac 

made before him, that there is no 

cleavage between life and romance, 

but that properly speaking life is ro- 

mance. This keen sense of the “‘mirac- 

ulous interestingness of the universe’ breathes throughout his 

pages. It has enabled him to find in the “Five Towns’ a stage of 

sufficient magnitude to accommodate all the human passions. 

“And what is there wonderful in that,"’ he would say, “‘since men 

live there?’ Nothing, save that you, sir, have had the generosity 

of vision to discern beneath the commonplace surface of conven- 
tion the epics which are in the making. 


He accepts men and women as they are, without idealization, 
builds up about them a certain train of circumstance and traces 
their emotional development under external pressure. As with 
Balzac, for him life is comedy, even when it is tragic. Nowhere is 
this better shown than in his latest novel, “Mr. Prohack,’” which 
has just been published after a silence of three years. His atti- 
tude toward the world which he creates is non-committal and un- 
impassioned. But the true greatness of his work rests on its 
universality. The problems he describes and the types he por- 
trays are so true to human nature that they are not limited to the 
nineteenth century or the “Five Towns.” They are to be found 
everywhere and in all ages. He has the fime-spirit in the best of 
his work, which will withstand the rust of time. 


Among the best-known Arnold Bennett books are: “The Old 
Wives’ Tale,” “Helen With the High Hand,” “Hilda Lessways,” 
“Clayhanger,” “Sacred and Profane Love,” (a play) “How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day,” “Our Women,” “Things 
That Have Interested Me,”’ etc. Write to the publishers for full 
information. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY |Gh 
Publishers New York D 


Please mention THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 








Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 


“It is not easy now to put my phi- 

losophy into words. Probably it could 

be done in two words, love and work. 

And that, after all, is the foundation 

of every normal life. Love and work, 

and to live life to its fullest, and with 

honor, that seems to me the univer- 

sal creed. To take one’s self lightly, 

work hard and play hard, to look out and not in, has been the 
goal I have struggled for. | have failed, of course. Is not the 
very fact that | am writing this an indication that | am beginning 
to take myself seriously?" 


Thus speaks Mrs. Rinehart in a frank and revealing article of her 
philosophy of life. She continues: 


“It is no use minimizing the truth. It was frightfully hard to work. 
The family life had been built on established lines. | had always 
been there, ready to be drawn on like a tap, for service, for ad- 
vice, for the servants, for my friends, but most of all for my chil- 
dren. | found that when | wanted to write I could not, and then 
when leisure came and | went to my desk, I had nothing to say. 
The only thing to do seemed to be to go to the desk and there 
get to work, good, bad, or indifferent, to write.” 


NO 





Through that work there developed Mrs. Rinehart’'s singular 
ability to portray the hidden joys and sorrows, the romance and 
tragedy which lie behind the lace curtains and polished door- 
knobs of unassuming respectability. ‘““The Breaking Point,” a 
novel to be published in August, combines in an unusual degree 
evidences of her many sided genius. 


>> >S 


Among Mrs. Rinehart’s most famous books are: “The Circular 
Staircase,” ““The Amazing Interlude,” “‘K,"’ “Dangerous Days,” 
“A Poor Wise Man,” etc. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY |Gh 
| ublishers New York D 
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Distinctive 


MR. PROHACK By the author of “‘The Old Wives’ Tale,”’ etc. 


Arnold Bennett’s first novel in three years, a thing of exquisite humor and human 
understanding. Mr. Prohack steps forward as a candidate for immortality among 
the great characters of fiction, as delightful a man as you can meet. 
very penetrating eye that Mr. Bennett views the complications of the life of the 
suddenly rich, a penetrating eye, a gently mocking humor, and the large leisureli- 


ness which takes all life as its province. 
MARGOT ASQUITH: An Autobiography 


The year’s most sensational book of intimate 

revelations, in a new unabridged one-volume 

edition with twenty-three illustrations. 
Octavo. $4.00 


PRIME MINISTERS AND PRESI- 
DENTS Charles Hitchock Sherrill 


Intimate interviews with the men of every 
country from America to Japan who are steer- 
ing the various ships of state in these stirring 
times. Octavo. $2.50 


MAROONED IN MOSCOW 


Marguerite E. Harrison 

William Lyon Phelps says, “I have not seen 

any book on contemporary Russia more in- 

teresting and valuable. Her pluck is proved by 
what she endured.”—New York Times. 

Octavo. $3.00 


ROSINANTE TO THE ROAD AGAIN 


John Dos Passos 
A totally new side of the genius of the author 
of “Three Soldiers.” A vivid record of a tramp- 
ing-trip through Spain. $1.75 


HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Lord Frederic Hamilton 


By the author of “The Vanished Pomps of Yes- 
terday,” and “The Days Before Yesterday.” 
“There is a little of everything interesting in 
it."—New York Times. Octavo. $4.00 


HERMAN MELVILLE: MARINER 
AND MYSTIC Raymond M. Weaver 


“Given this biography we have the man. To 
him all those will turn who love the tingle and 
tang of life.’—Nation. Illus. Octavo. $3.50 


PROBLEMS IN PAN-AMERICANISM 


Samuel Guy Inman 


The first book to deal with the whole question 
of relations, racial and political between the 
U.S. A. and Latin-America. $2.00 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 






Personalities, Literary Gossip, the best Essays, Poetry and Short Stories 
in the THE BQDK MAN every month. 40 cents a month, $4.00 a year 
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Publications 

















Arnold Bennett 





It is with a 






$1.75 
CROME YELLOW Aldous Huxley 


A novel which will establish that reputation for 
the unusual which “Limbo” so sincerely pro: 
ised. $2.00 


BLACK GOLD Albert Payson Terhune 


A fresh and gripping mystery story staged 

the ranch country of California, rich in ro 
mance and the exhilaration of the great out 
doors. By the author of “Buff: A Collie,” 
“Lad: A Dog.” etc. $1.75 


THE SECRET VICTORY 
Stephen McKenna 


A novel of the hectic whirl of London society, 
a novel of personality and deep insight. By 
the author of “Sonia,” “The Education of Eric 
Lane,” etc. $1.75 


THE YOUNG ENCHANTED 
Hugh Walpole 
“The old familiar delights of Walpole’s narra- 

































tive style are here.”—Philadelphia Ledger. @ ; 
“Truly an enchanting book.”—-New York & 
Times. “A story to set one marching in the 






sun.”—New York Tribune. $2.00 


WEST BROADWAY 






























Nina Wilcox Putnam ‘ 
“Nina Wilcox Putnam’s latest conglomeration \ 
of funny patter is a ‘scream’ from cover to) 
cover.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. By them 
author of “It Pays To Smile.” $1. \ 

THREE SOLDIERS John Dos Passos F 
“It is either a base libel or a hideous truth & 
You must be either for it or against it.”— New 
York Times. “It is outrageously true. ——& 
Nation. The sensation of the year. $2.00 4 
MORE TISH Mary Roberts Rinehart 

The further adventures of those three daring 

spinsters, Tish, Aggie and Lizzie. “No amount 
of praise can tell how funny this book eally i 
it. It must be ready to be appreciated.”— New 
York Tribune. $1.79 ‘ 
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. * KS 
By Aimée Dostoyevsky = 
Ve 
: , . . : : . p= 
The biography of the novelist written by his daughter for his centenary. ie 
> 
Simon Pure in The Bookman: “Of abounding interest, and should be read by every man f 
who has read the novels of Dostoyevsky. It is a real document of classic importance.” <= 
The London Times Literary Supplement: “The book belongs to literature and one lays ~ 
it down with a sense of deep gratitude to the writer, whose love and sympathy, combined 
with her admirable literary gift, have given us so moving a revelation of the mind and char- ’ 
acter of a great artist.” h 
5 ss 
William Lyon Phelps: “To those who have read Dostoyevsky’s novels these new and ie 
intimate revelations will be of keen interest, but even if one has never read any of the = 
novels, this biography is written in such a manner as to hold the attention of the reader from ie 
nat . ” iS 
| beginning to end. ie ' 
The Fortnightly Review: “A remarkable book.” % 
> v 
Cloth. 8vo. 294 pages. $4.00 net. ‘Z 
pr 
% 
= 
= 
ART AND RELIGION : 
3 
» p> 
y y We 
By Von Ogden Vogt ie 
' i Sr : i 
7 | This book presents a penetrating analysis of the power and necessity of = 
art in religion. It regards the art of worship as the supreme art. Upon this | 
idea is built a definite theory for reconstructed technique in the art of worship. h 
- ‘= 
4 Charles R. Brown: “Von Ogden Vogt has written a capital book. The man who glances 
t the title, ‘Art and Religion,’ and thinks instantly of some fantastic treatise on ‘art for art's Xe 
4 sake’ in religion, will be all astray in his judgment. The book is solid, sensible, and readable. = 
p he author knows his church history, the psychology of religion, and the firm necessity for a Ke 
, social expression of the religious impulse.” be 
, Henry Sloane Coffin: “The book ought to be read by many ministers, and ought also to is 
‘ e got into the hands of the lay readers of our churches.. . . May it have the large circu- KG 
= lation which it deserves.” % 
e - v 
0 Cloth. Large 8vo. 265 pages. Profusely illustrated. $5.00 net. D 
pa 





















"i SONGS FOR PARENTS ESSAYS IN FREEDOM is 
"E @ 
ic < ~ 
5 \ (Editor of The Bookman.) By Henry W. Nevinson e 
‘ \ most joyous and delightful volume.” % 
. A dau ae vi ee The best essays of the distinguished re 
h. > Wil ; ' 1 : ‘ _—_— journalist and editor of the London Nation a) 
+ ie ill be keenly enjoyed."—Kenelm written during the past fifteen years. = 
- ; ‘\ dear, quaint, jolly little book.”—Ner “What distinguishes Mr. Nevinson from es 
” Vork Times a score of dextrous weavers of words is i 
( ‘H ; «ae *__Chi —— that he writes always because he has some- Ne 
rt a) siegrenapapsinge Surptecs eage ews, thing to say. For him life is never some- = 
J ' “Full of human touches, fun, unexpected thing to toy with. He feels and he cares. %e 
aS ints.”"—Brooklyn Eagle. A world needs rebuilding, and he must lay <S 
‘ “Good for parents to read to children.” his full bale, and more, of the bricks.”— KS 
, ’ Kansas City Star. Baltimore Sun. % 
wk : ie 
i Paper boards, $1.25 net. Cloth. r2mo, 212 pages. $2.00 net. Xe 
( > 
« 
< 4 
, YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS e 
, 
; 143 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 15 West 44th Street, New York City oS 
k pss 
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A Gallery of Portraits 
of DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. AUTHORS 


Selma Lagerlof 


HERE must be, after all, something in a name, for the name of the most disti: 

guished woman novelist in the world is Lagerléf, which, literally translat 

means laurel leaf. Two of her laurels are unique. She is the only woman 

is a member of the Swedish Academy and she is the only woman who has « 
received the Nobel prize for literature. Besides this, she has perhaps more frien 
all countries than any other woman who is writing today, for she combines wit! 
ability to reach the intellectual audience the ability to reach the people, and with 
gift for great novels like “Jerusalem” and “The Story of Gésta Berling” a gift 
charming stories for children like “The Wonderful Adventures of Nils” and 
Further Adventures of Nils”. 


The province of Varmland where Selma Lagerl6f was born in 1858 and where she 
lives is, according to a countryman of hers, “full of big forests and small lakes 
rough rocks and merry rivers, of great beauties and humble homes . . . poor in we 
but rich in men and dreams.” As a little girl, too delicate to play around with the 
children, she absorbed not only the physical beauties of the country but the spirit 
beauties which lay in its fairy tales and legends as well. This was the backgrour 
her earliest stories. She returns to it in the new one, “The Outcast” (published M 
10), a novel which combines the gentle idealism which is peculiarly Lagerl6fiar 
the rugged strength of a saga of the vikings and that puzzling quality so charact 
of the author which leaves the reader at the end of the book undecided “whether 
he has seen was dream or reality but certain that he has been on holy ground.” 


These of Dr. Lagerléf's books are published at the Country Life Press: THE 
EMPEROR OF PORTUGALLIA, FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD 
FURTHER ADVENTURES OF NILS, THE GIRL FROM THE MARSH 
CROFT, THE HOLY CITY: JERUSALEM II, INVISIBLE LINKS 
JERUSALEM, MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST, STORY OF GOSTA 
BERLING, THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS. 


This is the tewelfth 
of the informal 
sketches of authors 
whose works are 
published at The 
Country Life Press. 
Others will appear 
each month on this 
page. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. GarpeN Ciry, N. Y., A 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
Fiction 


The Devil Drives, by E. W. Savi [Putnam]. 

The Dragon in Shallow Waters, by V. Sackville- 
West [Putnam]. 

Lost Valley, by Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
{[ Harper]. 

Cytherea, by Joseph Hergesheimer [Knopf]. 

Adam and Caroline, by Conal O'Riordan [{Har- 
court]. 

Pig Iron, Short Stories, by Dudrea Parker 
{Norman, Remington }. 

A Queen of the Paddock, by Charles E. Pearce 
[Brentano]. 

Coomer Ali, by S. B. H. Hurst (Harper). 

The Best Short Stories of 1921 and the Year- 
book of the American Short Story, ed. by Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien [Small]. 

Simon Called Peter, by Robert Keable [Dutton]. 

Honeymoon Dialogues, by James James [Dut- 
ton]. 

The Lonely Warrior, by Claude C. Washburn 
{Harcourt}. 

The House on Charles Street, Anonymous [Duf- 
field }. 

Way of Revelation, by Wilfrid Ewart [Put- 
nam]. 

The Road, by Elias Tobenkin [Harcourt]. 

Small Me, by 8S. P. R. de Rodyenko [McCann]. 

Joanna Godden, by Sheila Kaye-Smith [Dut- 
ton]. 

A Little More, by W. B. Maxwell [Dodd]. 

Midnight, by Octavus Roy Cohen [Dodd]. 

The House of Cards, by Uannah Gartland 
[Dodd]. 

The Romantic Lady, by Michael Arlen [Dodd]. 

Conn of the Coral Seas, by Beatrice Grimshaw 
{ Macmillan]. 

Sleeping Fires, by Gertrude Atherton [Stokes]. 

Pan and the Twins, by Eden Phillpotts [Mac- 
millan]. 

Scarhaven Deep, by J. S. Fletcher [Knopf]. 

Vemoirs of a Midget, by Walter de la Mare 
{ Knopf]. 

Vandemark’s Folly, by Herbert Quick [Bobbs]. 

The Beautiful and Damned, by F. Scott Fitz 
gerald [Scribner]. 

Black Gold, by Albert Payson Terhune [Doran]. 

Famous Stories from Foreign Countries, trans. 
by Edna Worthley Underwood [Four Seas]. 

Brazilian Tales, trans. by Isaac Goldberg [Four 
Seas] 

Ethel Opens the Door, by David Fox [Me- 
Bride]. 

The Head of the House of Coombe, by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett [Stokes]. 

The Settling of the Sage, by Hal G. Evarts 
[{ Little]. 

-_ Py Sarah Warder MacConnell [Macmil- 
an}. 

in Ordeal of Honor, by Anthony Pryde [Me- 
Bride}. 

Life and Death of Harriett Frean, by May Sin- 
elair [Macmillan }. 

The Tribal God, by Herbert Tremaine [Double- 
day]. 


Drama 


The Critic and the Drama, by George Jean 
Nathan [Knopf]. 

The Flutter of the Goldleaf, and Other Plays, 
by Olive Tilford Dargan and Frederick Peter- 
son [Seribner]. 

Angela and Ministers, Four Plays of Victorian 
Shade and Character, by Laurence Housman 
{ Harcourt]. 

Will Shakespeare, An Invention in Four Acta, 
by Clemence Dane [Macmillan] 

Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Drama, ed. by 
Barrett H. Clark, new edition [Stewart 
Kidd]. 

Esther and Berenice, Two Plays, by John Mase- 
field [Macmillan]. 


Poetry 


The Master Fisherman, by Ernest Earle Osgood 
{Stratford}. 

Prosas Profanas and Other Poems, by Ruben 
Dario, trans. by Charles B. McMichael [N. 
L. Brown]. 


A DELUXE CRUISE OF 25 DAYS 
On the Magnificent New Twin-Screw 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


14.000 Tons Displacement 


Sailing from New York March 4th 


This Cruise Includes Bermuda Islands 
CRUISE OFFERS IDEAL VACATION— 


Tourists are enabled to visit ten of the 
most quaint and Historic Islands of the 
West*I ndies group, including St. Thomas 
and St. Croix, America’s new Island pos- 
sessions. 


THE S. S. ‘‘FORT ST. GEORGE” — 


is an ideal, oil-burning, cruising steamer’ 
and is your hotel for the entire cruise: 
offering tourists all the luxury and com- 
forts of a modern Hotel. Orchestra sup- 
plies music for dancing and concerts. 


Rates for Cruise: $275.00 up to $850.00 
Including 18 Rooms with Private Baths 


No Passports Required for this Cruise 


Send for descriptive literature to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street - New York 


Or Any Tourist Agent 


HERE, THERE 
AND 


EVERYWHERE 


The author of THE 
VANISHED POMPS 
OF YESTERDAY and 
THE DAYS BEFORE 
YESTERDAY has writ- 
ten another book of fasci- 
nating random _ recollec- 
tions of life in the gayest 
capitals and among the 
most distinguished men and 
women of the world. 


“One can dip into it any- 

where with enjoyment.”’ 

—New York Times. 
Octavo, $4.00 


Lord Frederic Hamilton 
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ES 


The World-Hoaz and The Disillusioned Genius, 
by C. A. Paul Dachsel [pub. at Portland, 
Ore. }. 

New Altars, by Ethel Talbot Scheffauer [Ber- 
lin: Wm. Kupe]. 

Shafts of Song, by James Latimer McLane, Jr. 
[Norman, Remington }. 

Depths and Shallows, by Sally Bruce Kinsoly- 
ing {| Norman, Remington]. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, A Line- 
for-line Translation in the Rime-form of. the 
Original, by Melville Best Anderson [World 
Book Co.]. 

Asoka, And Other Poems, by Nanikram Vasan- 
mal Thadani [pub. at Delhi, India]. 

Freedom, Truth and Beauty, sonnets by Edward 
a [N. Y.: Manhattan and Bronx Advyo- 
cate]. 

The Quiet Courage, and Other Songs of the Un- 
afraid, by Everard Jack Appleton [Stewart 
Kidd}. 

Dry Pointa, Studies in Black and,White, 1887- 
1920, by Henry Martyn Hoyt, with bio- 
graphical sketch by William Rose Benét 
{Frank Shay]. 


FOR POETRY LOVERS 


In his Laureate Address, John G. Neihardt has 
given the fruit of his long devotion to the art of 
which he is America’s foremost exponent. Made 
into a beautiful volume by 


THE BOOKFELLOWS 


With a year’s subscription to The Stepladder, $2.50. 


Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk 
4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


By Charles Franci 
CARMEN ARIZA 23°bsre+ Francie 
Author of ‘The Diary of Jean Evarte,’’ 
“The Mayor of Filbert’’ 


The most powerful novel of religious and political 
intrigue ever written. Its diverse threads run from the 
Vatican to the trackless jungle of South America—from 
the Spanish Main to Washington and NewYork. Carmen 
Arizais the final answer to the religious question and 
is the only novel that has handled it in a strictly scien- 
tic way and worked it out to a demonstrable solution. 

Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, $2.50met. Leather 
cover, $3.50 met. (Edition de Luxe) Leather cover, 
all gilt edges, $4 OO met. Postage, 15 cents. 


THE MAESTRO COMPANY 
Monadnock Biock CHICAGO 





DRAWING INES 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 


HIGGINS’ | seeePacsie tte 


ICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Pinest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and il!l-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Hegins’ /nks and Adhe- 
sives. They will be a revelation to y: 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Lonpon 


Brancues: CuHicaco, 
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The Pinnacle and Other Kentucky Mountain 
Poems, by Henry Harvey Fuson (Louisville, 
Ky.: John P. Morton]. 

Negro Folk Rhymes, with a study by Thomas 
W. Talley [Macmillan]. 

A Web of Thoughts, by Marjorie Anderson 
[Four Seas]. 

Sour — by William Carlos Williams [Four 
Seas]. 

Blue Law Ballads, A Purge for Puritans, by 
The Sinners [Cincinnati: Sinners Club]. 

The Door, by Daniel Sargent [Badger]. 

7 and Portraits, by Don Marquis [Double- 
day]. 

History and Political Science 


A History of Minnesota, by William Watts Fol- 
well, 4 vols. [St. Paul: Minn. Hist. Soc.]. 
The House of Commons and Monarchy, by H. 

Belloc [Harcourt]. 

American Citizens and Their Government, by 
Kenneth Colegrove [Abingdon ]. 

New England Indian War Veterans, A. D. 1675- 
A. D. 1885, of Abraham Parker’s Family, 
compiled by William Thornton Parker [pub. 
at Northampton, Mass.}. 

The Evolution of Long Island, A Story of Land 
and Sea, by Ralph Henry Gabriel [Yale]. 
The Real Japanese Question, by K. K. Kawaka- 

mi [Macmillan]. 

Socialism: An Analysis, by Rudolf Eucken, 
trans. by Joseph McCabe [Scribner]. 

Triumphant Plutocracy, The Story of American 
Public Life from 1870 to 1920, by R. F. Pet- 
tigrew [N. Y.: Academy Press]. 

The Study of American History, by Viscount 
Bryce {Macmillan ]. 

Near Eastern Affairs and Conditions, by Steph- 
en Panaretoff [Macmillan]. 

Russia in the Far East, by Leo Pasvolsky 
[ Maemillan }. 

China’s Place in the Sun, by Stanley High 
{ Maemillan}. 


Biography and Memoirs 


The Life of Florence L. Barclay, A Study in 
Personality, by One of Her Daughters [Put 
nam }. 

Canon Barnett, Hia Life, Work, and Friends, 
by His Wife, cheaper edition [Putnam] 

Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, by Os- 
ear Douglas Skelton, 2 vols. [Century]. 

Hugo Stinnes, by Hermann Brinckmeyer, trans. 
by Alfred B. Kuttner [Huebsch]. 

Journal of a Lady of Quality; Being the Nar 
rative of a Journey from Scotland to the 
West Indies, North Carolina, and Portugal, 
in the years 1774 to 1776, ed. by Evangeline 
Walker Andrews and Charles McLean An- 
drews [Yale]. ’ 

Lincoln Lessons for Today, by Garrett Newkirk 
[ Duffield }. 

Chapters from Childhood, Reminiscences of an 
Artist’s Granddaughter, by Juliet M. Soskice 
{ Harcourt}. 

Modern Men and Mummers, by Hesketh Pear- 
son [Harcourt]. 

Fyodor Dostoyevsky, A Study, by Aimée Dos 
toyevsky [Yale]. 

A Gentleman in Prison, trans. by Caroline Mac- 
Donald and with a Foreword by John Kel 
man [Doran]. ; 

Margot Asquith: An Autobiography, 1 vol. edi 
tion [Doran]. 

General Robert E. Lee After Appomattor, ed 
by Franklin K. Riley [Macmillan]. 

Abraham Lincoln, Man of God, by John Wesley 
Hill, second edition [Putnam]. 

Why Lincoln Laughed, by Russell H. Conwell 
{ Harper}. 

Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road, by H 
Addington Bruce [Macmillan] 


Essays and Literary Studies 


The Latest Thing and Other Things, by Alex 
ander Black [Harper] ; 

Chaucer and the Rival Poet in Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, A New Theory, by Hubert Ord 
{[London: Dent]. 

Little Rays of Moonshine, by A. P. Herbert 
[Knopf]. : 

Through The Torii, by Yone Noguchi [Four 
Seas]. 
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- Browning Critiques, by Margret Holmes Bates 
(Chicago: Morris Book Shop]. 

In Defense of Women, by H. L. Mencken, new 
edition [Knopf]. 


Travel and Out of Doors 


The Sporteman’s Workshop, by Warren H. Mil 
ler [Stewart Kidd]. 

A Philosopher with Nature, by Benjamin Kidd 
{Doran}. 


War and Reconstruction 


Washington and the Riddle of Peace, by H. G 
Wells [Macmillan ]. 

Europe—Whither Bound? Being Letters of 
Travel from the Capitals of Europe in the 
Year 1921, by Stephen Graham [Appleton]. 

Our Navy at War, by Josephus Daniels 
[Doran]. 

The Soul and Body of an Army, by Gen. Sir 
Ian Hamilton [Doran]. 

European War Fiction in English and Per- 
sonal Narratives, Bibliographies, by Loleta I 
Dawson and Marion Davis Huntting [Bos- 
ton: F. W. Faxon]. 

What Nert in Europe? by Frank A. Vanderlip 
{Hareourt]. 

4 Revision of the Treaty, Being a Sequel to 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace, by 
John Maynard Keynes [Harcourt]. 


Sociology and Economics 

Some Problema of Reconstruction, by Annie 
Marion MacLean [McClurg]. 

{drertising for Trade in Latin-America, by W 
E. Aughinbaugh [Century]. 

Civilization in the United States, An Inquiry 
bu Thirty Americans, ed. by Harold PF. 
Stearns [Harcourt]. 

The Trust Problem in the United States, by 
Eliot Jones [Macmillan]. 

The Immiqrant Press and Ita Control, by Rob- 
ert E. Park [Harper]. ; 

Immigration and Community Americanization, 

Alonzo G. Grace [Minneapolis: Acme 
Print. Co.]. 

Working With the Working Woman, by Cor 

nelia Stratton Parker [Harper]. 


Paychoanalysis 


Fundamental Conceptions of Psychoanalysis, by 
\. A. Brill [Harcourt]. 


Psuchoanalysia in the Classroom, by George H 
Green [Putnam]. 
Fasy Lessons in Psychoanalysis, by André 
Tridon [MeCann]. 
Religion 
{ Rook of Prayers, together with Psalma and 


jymns and Spiritual Songs, Ancient and 

odern, compiled by Charles W. Leffingwell 

Morehouse]. 

lhe Labour Movement and the Church, by John 

M-C. Wilson [Stratford] 
The Jesuits, 1534-1921, by T. J. Campbell, S. J. 
Y.: Encyclopedia Press]. 

en and Reform, by G. J. Donahue [Strat 

a] 

Living Jesus, The Words of Jesus of Naza- 

th, uttered through the medium Frederick 

Wiggin from February 11 to June 1, 1921 

lly}. 

The Living Church Annual, The Churchman’s 
r Book and American Church Almanac, 

. > [Morehouse]. 

] Divine Initiative, by Rev. H. R. Mackin- 
1 [Doran]. 

I ology and the Christian Life, by Rev. T. 

Pym [Doran]. 

vk of Family Worship, by W. Robertson 

oll [Doran]. 

d Children’s Division of the Little Sunday 
hool, by Maud Junkin Baldwin [Phila. : 
estminster Press]. 


D 








(Under contract wtth Bermud : Government) 
Special Easter Trip 
Palatial S. S. “Fort St. George”’ 
Leaves N. Y. April 8—Arrives N. Y. April 15 
Fastest Steamers to Bermuda 
The palatial steamers of the Furness Bermuda line 
land their passengers and baggage directly at Hamil- 


ton Dock, avoiding the discomforts, inconvenience 
and delay of landing by tender. The steamers use 


oil fuel. 
Sailings Twice Weekly 


From New York Every Wednesday and Saturday 
From Bermuda Every Tuesday and Saturday 
Tickets good on either steamer 
Offering unequalled express service via 


8. 8S. **FORT VICTORIA’”’ 
Twin-screw, 14,000 tons displacement 
Ss. S. **FORT HAMILTON” 
Twin-screw, 11,000 tons displacement 
Bermuda Offers All Outdoor Sports 
including Golf, Tennis. Sailing, patios. Fishing, Riding, 
ving, Etc. 


No Passports—Many Modern Hotels 
Write for Attractive Inclusive Rates 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street New York 
Or Any Tourist Agent 























The Memoirs of a Young Man 


While I Remember 


A Book of Reminiscences 





Memories of a bygone civiliza- 
tion, 1890-1914. The generation 
to which this young man belonged 
experienced strange things. It 
ended in 1914 and is completely 
cut off from all that follows. 
While he still remembers the 
men, women and customs of that 
quaint time he hastens to set them 
down on paper that they may not 
perish utterly. 





By the author of SONIA 


STEPHEN McKENNA 


| Octave, $3.50 \Reae 





3,08) st) 
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F. M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full information sent upon application 


OU ARE A WRITER. Don't you ever need help in 
marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read for Mac- 
millan,then for Doran, and then I became consulting special- 
ist to them and to Holt, Stokes, Lippincott, Harcourt and 
others, for most of whom I have also done expert editing, 
helping authors to make their work salable. 

Let me help YOU. Iam closely in touch with the market 
for books, short stories, articles and verses, and I have a 
special department for plays and scenarios. 


wear NK 


Send for my circular. 
THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
849 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 









and where to sell. 


Giiate your mind. Develop 
tet erary gifts. Master the 
ion. Make 


~expressi 
come time profitable. 
ee urn your ideas into dollars. 


ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Phatoplay 
- Writing, etc, taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein - ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
2 staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful | advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over + $5, 000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a basy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institistion or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. ‘ The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
we 

Yas Were Shean ty 3 orientes Gtatee 

subscripuon $3.00. Eetaperantiitepam analiccamente 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 


Che Home Correspondence School 
- Dep't.295 Springfield, Mass. 
' 1904 


SSTABLIGHED 1897 
a) ee) ee) i) ee) i) ee) | a) a) 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 3. nereEccnwein 
4 MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR ALL WHO WRITE 
CAROLYN WELLS says: ‘‘The best maga- 
sine of its kind because it is PRACTICAL.’’ 

Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY Dept. 11 
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Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 








Springheld, Mass. 
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LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 y 
editorial experience at your service. (ircn 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
















cA ea Method 


of training beginners and not-yet-arrive 

thors in story writing by mail has been de- 
vised by Professor Walter B. Pitkin, the leading 
university teacher in this field and author o: 
the most authoritative text-books on the tech- 
nique of fiction. The usual methods of corre- 
spondence courses are positively not followed 
Plot-making is correctly taught. The student's 
abilities are carefully analyzed by psych: 
ical tests; and the full truth is told. The fe 
for a four months’ term is forty dollars. T! 
work is conducted only by Thomas H. U2zell, 
fiction writer and former Fiction Editor ot 
Collier's Weekly. Those seriously interested 
are invited to write for particulars. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 
573 West 192nd Street, New York 
























Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscript 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
2225 W. Grace St. Richmond, Virginia 









MSS. TYPEWRITTEN, CRITICISED, 
MARKETED. Typed with carbon cops 


corrected) soc., 1000 words; typed with ex 
vision, $1.00, 1000 words. Criticism, 25c.. 100 
Terms for marketing, 10 per cent. Establish« 
WM. W. LABBERTON, Lit. Agt. 
569a West 150th Street, New York City 











An opportunity is offered to limited number o! stu 
dents to take a practical course in the techn 
the short story that aims to meet com: 
requirements without the sacrifice of literary idea 
Instructor is a lady with experience as crit 
structor and writer MSS., prose and verse, construc 
tively criticized, also typewriting at literary ©a' 
Address SHORT STORY, care The Bookman. New 
York City. 







SPEAKERS, WRITERS, cque menses 








paring special articies 
Expert scholarly service suite 
Revision of 





sepeeches, debates. 
requirements, highly endorsed. 
story and books. aspeciaity. A! 


Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue,New York. 





mar 
CHB REAU 
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Pocket Editions 


Passages from the Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. 
by Richard Le Gallienne; Men, Women and 
Boats, by Stephen Crane, ed. by Vincent 
Starrett; Tales of Mean Streets, by Arthur 
Morrison, preface by H. L. Mencken; Con- 
temporary Science, ed. by Benjamin Harrow 
{Boni—Modern Library Series}. 

Shakespeares Twelfth Night or What You Will, 
ed. by Richard Wilson; Parables from Na- 
ture, first series, ed. by A. E. White; Tales 
of a Wayside Inn, by H. W. Longfellow, ed. 
by Louisa J. Stewart; Form-Room Plays, 
senior book, ed. by Evelyn Smith; Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe; Stories from History, 
Patrick to Dunstan, ed. by Nannie Niemeyer ; 
The Third Chapter of Macaulay’s History, ed. 
by 8S. A. Williams; The Merchant of Venice, 
ed. by S. E. Maltby; Selections from Robert 
Browning, ed. by Ada Ambler; Gibbons 
Story of Constantinople, ed. by F. W. Tick- 
ner; Shakespeares Henry V, ed. by F. W. 
Tickner; Selected English Letters, ed. by 
John Wishart; The Natural History of Sel- 
borne, by Gilbert White, ed. by Edward Step; 
Adventures of Don Quizote, ed. by E. Alec 
Woolf; The Water Babies, by Charles Kings- 
ley, ed. by Lucy Menzies; Macaulays Essay 
on John Hampden with Bulwer Lyttons Es- 
say on Lord Falkland, ed. by R. T. Rees; Sir 
Walter Scotts Marmion, ed. by H. F. Findlay 
{Dutton—Kings Treasuries Series] 

The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins: Se 
lected Polish Tales, trans. by Else C. M. 
Benecke and Matie Busch [Oxford] 

The Three Musketeers, by Alexander Dumas 
{Four Seas]. 


Miscellaneous, 


The American Language, An Inquiry into the 
Development of English in the United States, 
by H. L. Mencken, second edition, revised 
and enlarged [Knopf]. 

The Nature of the Judicial Process, by Benja- 
min N. Cardozo [Yale]. 

The North American Almanac, 1922 [Chicago: 
N. Amer. Almanac Co.]. 

Practical Law Made Plain, by Judson S. West 
{Hartford, Conn.: Edwin V. Mitchell]. 

The Evolution of Modern Medicine, A Series of 
Lectures Delivered at Yale University on the 
Silliman Foundation in April, 19138, by Sir 
William Osler [Yale]. 

Evolutionary Naturalism, by Roy Wood Sellars 
[Open Court]. 

Van,—the Animal, by W. M. Smallwood [Mac 
millan}. 

Your Invisible Power, Working Principles and 
Concrete Examples in Applied Mental Science, 
by Genevieve Behrend [N. Y.: School of the 
Builders]. 

Oral Exercises in Number, For Use in Grades 
Four to Eight Inclusive, by Anna L. Rice 
[Gregg]. 

The Play of Auction Hands, One Hundred 
Hands Illustrated and Analyzed, by E. PB. 
Denison [Lothrop]. 


Juvenile 


The Lullaby Book, or Mother’s Lore Songs. ed 
by Annie Blanche Shelby [Duffield]. 


The most authoritative literary market tips: 

Practical technical articles on all branches of 

writing; illuminating studies of big authors 
and editors, are found in 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
The Author’s Trade Journal 
$1.50 a Year 


Send 15 cents for a sample copy, or $1.00 for nine 
months’ trial subscription 


1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Let’s Get Acquainted 


A Prominent man wrote recently—‘“I 
don’t know how such a splendid journal 
has heretofore escaped me.” He was 
speaking of— 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Have you been missing this helpful 
magazine for those who wield the pen? 
If so, this is your opportunity. 

The Writer’s Digest stands 0 promi- 
nently as a lead r in its field. Each 
issue is filled with just that informa- 
tion which the writer and everyone 
interested in writing wants. Biograph- 
ical sketches of prominent writers- 
Articles on variovs phases of the pro- 
fession—Pertinent discussions by au- 
thoritative writers—A carefully com- 
piled literary market—Book reviews— 
and many other interesting features 
appear in the table of contents. 

If you write or want to write, you will 
appreciate every issue of this magazine. 
The coupon below and a $2 bill (money 
order or check) will bring you the next 
twelve illustrated issues. 


Send Your Order Today. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


706 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Use This Coupon 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
706 Butler Bldg., Cincinaati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.00 Please enter my 
subscription to The Writer's Digest for 
one year commencing with the current 
issue. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE 


for authors, criticism, revision. marketing, typewrit 
ing. Conscientious, individual service. 
H. K. Ellingson, Box 523, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


*,? 7. 
Writing for the Magazines 
y J. BERG ESENWEIN a 
Authoritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
aow they want it written, 


EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the Maga- 
tines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pfo- 
sedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
and to throw light even upon the path of the professiona! 
It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe in his scramble 
up the slopes of Parnassus. It will help thousands. 

Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.75 


DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


H PONDENCE SCHOOL 
tp OME CORRES ph ‘MASS. 


Please mention Tue Bookman in writing to advertisers. 











HERE are still lovers of Poe, even 

among children, as THE BOoK- 
MAN’S analysis of children’s reading 
last month demonstrated. Some of 
these Poe enthusiasts, with J. H. 
Whitty of Richmond, Virginia, as 
president, have formed a memorial or- 
ganization known as the Edgar Allan 
Poe Shrine, with headquarters at the 
Old Stone House in Richmond, which 
was presented by Granville G. Valen- 
tine to the Association for the Preser- 
vation of Virginia Antiquities and re- 
stored by Mr. and Mrs. Archer Jones. 
The actual “shrine” takes the form of 
a fountain built of brick and stone 
from the “Southern Literary Messen- 
ger” building, and the object of the 
Shriners is to raise funds for the ac- 
quisition, preservation, and exhibition 
of rare and unique Poeana and the 
publication, from time to time, of mat- 
ter relating to the poet. The member- 
ship fee is nominal, in the hope that a 
large membership may be secured. 


Various plans have been suggested 
for making a complete bibliography of 
the World War, but those most fa- 
miliar with the literature of the strug- 
gles of the nations between August, 
1914 and Armistice Day, 1918, have 
given it up. The number of titles is 
too great and the cost of printing and 
compilation would be _ prohibitive. 
There are great collections in the New 
York Public Library, the Library of 
Congress and the libraries of Yale, 
Harvard, and Leland Stanford Uni- 
versities, with many other smaller but 
important collections elsewhere. The 
official and documentary material in 


Please mention Tus Booxman in writing to advertisers. 


COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section careful'y each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


the Library of Congress is the largest, 
but it is questionable that it can ever 
be catalogued for publication. There 
are being published, however, bibliog- 
raphies dealing with certain kinds of 
war literature. The latest of these is 
“European War Fiction in English” 
and “Personal Narratives’, compiled 
by Loleta I. Dawson and Marion Davis 
Huntting respectively and together 
forming No. 25 of the “Useful Refer- 
ence Series” published for librarians. 


Bibliographies of modern authors 
are in demand, especially in England, 


where Henry Danielson’s accurate 


compilation and the individual bibli- 
ographies compiled by I. A. Williams 
are recent issues. Now another series 
is projected, to be published by Henry 
Danielson under the general editorship 
of Henry Savage. In addition to full 
collations of the works of living au- 
thors, there will be added to each item 
autobiographical and historical notes 
by the authors themselves. Another 
novel feature of the series will be the 
illustrations and critical introductions 
to each volume. The first of the series 
will deal with the writings of Arthur 
Machen and the second with Arthur 
Symons. 


The craze for the first editions of 
modern authors has, however, reached 
a point where a word of warning 
seems to be necessary. Dealers are 
taking advance orders for the works 
of authors who are still publishing. 
One New York dealer lists. fifty-two 
authors whose books are appearing at 
intervals, thus providing for an ex- 
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Bitension of the “Buy a Book a Week” 

' idea to first editions. Many of the au- 
thors are taking advantage of the 
present demand by having limited first 
editions which are to be sold at an en- 
hanced price to collectors. In this 
way they provide for a second edition, 

j which might possibly not be called for 
if the first edition were allowed to take 
its regular course. 


Hon. Jacob M. Dickinson, Secretary 
of War under President Taft, has pre- 
sented to the University of Chicago 
libraries a large and valuable collec- 
tion of books on political science, his- 
tory, and general literature. Ex- 
Secretary Dickinson, who has been 
president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and counsel for the United 
States in the Alaskan Boundary Tri- 
bunal, has selected for presentation 
those works which are of especial 
value to the faculty and postgraduates. 


A German book catalogue recently 
received in this country has the prices 
of the volumes in German marks, and 
while they appear to be fair market 
valuations, a red slip pasted in the 
front of the catalogue announces in 
German, French, and English that 
“the books described in this catalogue 
are offered for sale at the prices af- 
fixed with an augmentation of 100%”. 


W. A. Gough 


BOOKSELLER 
now issues a monthly Catalogue of Old, Rare 
and Curious Books. 
Collectors or readers interested will get them 


ly on request. 


20 w est 43rd Street, New York 





OUT-OF- PRINT BOOKS 


ed d for and found without charge. Send us a 


,00ks you have wanted to get for a long time. 
| find them for you. 

s for new books filled on the same day re- 
it a saving. 


Send Your Name for Monthly Announcements 


American Library Service 
500 Fifth Avenue, 


Dept. B, N. Y. City 


Please mention THe BookMAN in writing to advertisers. 


SPURR & SWIFT 


Dealers in 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS 
First Editions, Bindings 
American Export Agents 

25 Ryder St., St. James’, London, S. W. 





BOO Over 1,000,000 in stock. All sub- 

jects. Secondhand and New on 
approval. Rare Books and Sets of Authors 
Catalogue 66 free. Commissions executed 
Foyles, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng 


L’ART ANCIEN S. A. 


DEALERS IN 


Old Books and Prints 


LUGANDO (Switzerland) 7 Piazza Giardino 


Latesti{;Catalogue 
(Just Published) BuLLetin 4 


Incunabula & Early 
TVustrated Books 


WITH MANY REPRODUCTIONS 


BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS ~—Early Printed Books. 
First Editions, Standard Authors,etc Cataloguesfree. 
R. Atkinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, S. E. Eng. 


STIKEMAN & CO. 
BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 WEST 32D ST., NEW YORK 


Inlaying, 


Fine Bindings of every description. 
Special 


Restoring, Solander and Slip Cases. 
Gesigning, etc. 





ANCIENTand MODERN BOOKS 


The Rare---The Curious---The Beautiful 
Early Printed Books--XV and XVI Century First Editions, 
Curious Old Law and Medical Books, Books Illustrated by 
esteemed Artists. Original Editions Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Century English Books. Curious and out-of-the-way 
Books, etc., etc. 
A really interesting catalogue mailed on request 


C. HOWES, Bookseller St. Leomards-on-Sea, England 





FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
Rare books—First editions. 
Books now out of print. 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 
C. GERHARDT, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 





Literature, etc., Lsts, Higene’s 


Books Science, 
(Mentioin wants.) 


M-2441 Post St., San Francisco. 










Pea ERE TO BUY BC 


ine 1 i The booksellers advertising in this section 7, 
rai*dens cient belief in the excellence of their stock ali) 

fs — to serve you that they place their organiza . a, 

4 | command of book-lovers everywhere, Reade of 'f 
BOOKMAN mentionin - 7: the magazine may fe iss 

that v fri prompt attention wil’ « gi 
by all o P ead concerns, for whose responsib:. y T 
BOOKMAN can vouch, 
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from Contributors’ Colum: 













Beatrice Frick, when last we hear! 
her, was working on a play. We wish t! s} 


would work on a novel. 










MaRK REDFIELD, 
wright, dramatist, novelist, philosoph« ig 
eant writer, journalist, biographer, ess t 
autobiographer, parodist, plagiarist, edit 
author, has, we hear, taken up short-st 

ing again. He is also bringing out tw els, 
three plays, a volume of essays, and : 5 
of verse. 


poet, critic, reviewe: 


















JANET GETCHELL is working on something 
We tried to discover what, but were wu 
ful. However, we like that much of 
way. 









From Hal Waldo: 


In that sporting annex the Contr 
Column I found mighty interesting the lett 


Annual Catalogue of from the Owosso librarian. I lived nm 


to Owosso for four years while a 


BOOK BARGAINS Owosso was not an exceedingly attract 


not nearly so much so as Ovid—my tow 














In order to clear our shelves for inventory, ft ; 
it has been our custom to offer SEVERAL that small town spirit, will you! Ow 
THOUSAND EXCELLENT TITLES one side and St. Johns on the other 

including Fiction, History, Travel, Religion, » ae ‘ 
Juveniles, et al.,—at a marked reduction from ways our rivals in baseball, and w: 
publishers’ prices. All of these books are whipped ‘em. Which leads me to sp: 
listed ang Soames in our Annual Catalogue 
of Book Bargains. 








some small towns, like Owosso, towns 







Sent Free on Request fifteen thousand, are not in reality » shr 

eled senescent metropolises. No rusti gor 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. them! As in Ovid! There wasn't enoug! 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers lusty youth in this town of Owosso to get up: 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-Sixth St. baseball team capable of beating y small 





town, one-tenth Owosso’s size. Ovid was 
gen-u-wine small town, and by Jasper 
take on Owosso any time in baseball. t u 
















EPH HORNE CO. PITTSBURGH °F debating and whip her to a fr rs 

ing a great : "e use 

of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Maga- working up a great afMflatus over Ov 

er at present I'm having the writing ! y 
subscriptions. . i P . > : - +t 

life in spinning a boy's town chronic! i. 

Mail orders carefully filled. I gotto believe it was great! Why, s! ® 

— : Ee =e ee, es had our culture too. Used to charter « speci 
¢ 


train to take the Ovid contingent 
Any book mentioned in THE BOOK- high school debate at St. Johns. V 
MAN, with few exceptions, may be ‘ure! Our fellows tossed Bryce's “Comm 


. . wealth” around as easy as 14 pound 
c § 
obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF cour aun Siledie-eae-aaee ae 


lot next Saturday and lam the old 


JOHN WANAMAKER over the fence. Bht heavens alive ut > 


Z you expect from a ville with the closs 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA of Ovid? There was something ©! 
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“There is a fine air, of bookish good-fellow- 
ship about the Yale Shakespeare.”—The Nation. i 


The recent publication of The 
Merry Wives’ and Twelfth Night 
in the YALE SHAKESPEARE 
invites the picture of the Bard---on 
his 358th birthday----cosily en- 
sconced in his arm chair, one of 
these “neat blue volumes”® in 
hand. He is more delighted than 
any one has ever seen him till 


(____- 


now, apparently because he has never before found such a good set of his works. In a 
receptacle before him you will observe the editions done by cther publishers. There is a 


sweet confusion among them showing that they have been examined, but “Marry, come 
up,” the Bard has obviously said, “they are not a patch on these neat blue Yale volumest 
which have a fine air of bookish good-fellowship about them. These are the plays as I 
wrote them and they are not stuffed to death by damnable notes.” In this way the in- 
sinuation is conveyed to the reader that if old Will prefers the YALE SHAKESPEARET, 
why, bless my soul, it really must be the best. 


*New York Sun. tSee below. 


The Yale Shakespeare 


Edited under the Direction of Members of the Department of English, 
Yale University. 


Plays already published and their Editors 


Hamlet 

By JACK RANDALL CRAWFORD 
King Lear 

By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


0 
By LAWRENCE MASON 
Macbeth 
By CHARLTON MINER LEWIS 
Anthony and Cleopatra 
By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
Romeo and Juliet 
By WILLARD HIGLEY DURHAM 
Julius Ceasar 
By LAWRENCE MASON 
Timon of Athens 
By STANLEY THOMAS, WILLIAMS 
King Richard the Second 
By LLEWELLYN MORGAN BUELL 
King Henry the Fourth. Part One 
By SAMUEL BURDETT HEMINGWAY 
King Henry the Fourth. Part Two 
By SAMUEL BURDETT HEMINGWAY 


King Henry the Fifth. Part One 

By ROBERT DUDLEY FRENCH 
King Henry the Sixth. Part One 

By TUCKER BROOKE 
Much Ado About Nothing 

By TUCKER BROOKE 
The Winter’s Tale 

By FREDERICK ERASTUS PIERCE 
The Taming of the Shrew 

By HENRY TEN EYCK PERRY 
As You Like It 

By JACK RANDALL CRAWFORD 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 

By WILLARD HIGLEY DURHAM 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 

By GEORGE VAN SANTVOORD 
Twelfth Night 

By GEORGE HENRY NETTLETON 


The Tempest 
By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER 


College Text Book Edition. 434x634. Cloth. About 150 pages each. 90 cents per 
volume. Set of 40 volumes to be supplied as issued, $36.00. 

Library Edition. .47% x75. Cloth. About 150 pages each. $1.50 per volume. Set 
of 40 volumes to be supplied as issued, $50.00. 
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